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Epiror’s Norte: This study by two psychological re- 
searchers, throws considerable light on the attitude of radio 
listeners toward commercials and the products advertised. 


URING recent years the radio in- 

dustry has become increasingly 
concerned with the listening public’s 
opinion of advertising on the radio. 
Surveys, conducted by the radio in- 
dustry itself,! by independent research 
organizations,” and by independent in- 
vestigators,® have been undertaken in 
order to measure, among other things, 
listener attitudes toward radio commer- 
cials. However, there has been a con- 


1 Cf., e.g., F. L. Whan, The 7945 Iowa Radio Audience 
Survey (Des Moines: Central Broadcasting Co., 1945). 

2 Cf., e.g., H. Field and P. F. Lazarsfeld, The People 
Look at Radio (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946). 

*Cf., eg., G. P. Laybourn and H. P. Longstaff, 
“College Students’ Opinions of Radio Advertising,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXXII, No. 1 
(February, 1948), pp. 81-87. 


spicuous lack of research to discover the 
correlates of these attitudes. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study, therefore, 
was to analyze the opinions of a strati- 
fied sample of Twin Cities listeners 
toward radio advertising, to ascertain 
their attitudes toward particular com- 
mercials, and to determine certain cor- 
relates of these attitudes, including the 
regularity of their purchases of brands 
advertised by their best liked and most 
disliked commercials. 


PROCEDURE 
This investigation consisted of two 
parts: Part I, a personal interview sur- 
vey, was aimed at determining the opin- 
ions of listeners toward radio advertising 


in general, their attitudes toward specific 
commercials, and the relation of these 
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attitudes to opinion of program, pro- 
gram listening, and sponsor identifica- 
tion. Part II, a follow-up telephone 
survey, was aimed solely at determining 
the existence and, if present, the extent 
of the relationship between the individ- 
ual listener’s attitude toward a given 
commercial and the regularity with 
which he purchases the brand of product 
advertised by that commercial. 


Part I: The Personal Interview Survey 


The Sample. The sampling technique 
employed in connection with Part I 
of this study was the quota-control 
method. The factors controlled in the 
quotas assigned to the interviewers were 
socio-economic status and sex. Although 
age was not controlled in a manner 
which would yield a sample representa- 
tive of the population with respect to 
this factor, in order to secure a sample 
consisting of prospective buyers of radio- 
advertised products, interviews were 
limited to men over 20 years of age and 
to women over 20 or married. 

With respect to socio-economic status, 
the proportions of interviews to be ob- 
tained with persons living in class A, 
B, C, and D homes were Io per cent, 30 
per cent, 40 per cent, and 20 per cent, 
respectively. The criteria for A, B, C, 
and D class homes were based in part 
upon rental values ascertained from the 
housing supplement of the sixteenth 
United States census and in part upon 
the following definitions given to the 
interviewers: A= wealthy—nine-room or 
larger homes, two or more automobiles, 
two or more bathrooms, managerial or 
professional occupations; B = upper mid- 
dle-class—mostly one-family homes, 
primarily white-collar workers, junior 
executives, and neighborhood business 
or professional workers; C = middle- and 
lower middle-class—primarily small 
single houses, older homes, and many 


two- and four-family houses, primarily 
skilled workers and small business pro- 
prietors such as home-grocery store 
owners and small filling station oper- 
ators; D=poor—small single homes and 
multiple-family dwelling units in slum 
areas and predominantly foreign-born 
neighborhoods, unskilled laborers, sea- 
sonal workers, and the like. General areas 
in the Twin Cities where such classes are 
located (based on rental maps) were 
assigned and the interviewers were 
directed to follow the above criteria in 
selecting specific homes within these 
areas. Each interviewer interviewed in 
only one class of home. 

With respect to sex, because of the 
dominant role played by women both 
in radio listening and in the purchase of 
consumer goods, the quotas were ar- 
bitrarily set up so as to provide approxi- 
mately a ratio of one man to three 
women. The sample thus obtained con- 
sisted of 939 residents of the Twin Cities, 
of which number 263 were men and 676 
were women. The characteristics of the 
sample actually obtained are portrayed 
in Table A. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the total 
sample were found to have radios in 
working order in their homes or to listen 
to the radio at least one hour a day. 
Owing to the nature of this investigation, 
we shall be concerned only with these 
923 listeners. 

The Questionnaire. The questionnaire 
employed in Part I centered attention 
upon five basic aspects of radio adver- 
tising: (1) attitudes toward radio ad- 
vertising in general, (2) best liked and 
most disliked commercials together with 
reasons for liking or disliking, (3) atti- 
tudes toward programs upon which best 
liked and most disliked commercials 
appear, (4) frequency of listening to 
programs upon which best liked and 
most disliked commercials appear, and 
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Taste A. CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS IN PERSONAL INTERVIEW SURVEY SAMPLE 
(100 per cent = 939) 








Per Cent 





Per Cent Ss Seaiaais Per Cent in Various Per Cent of Breadwinners Per Cent in Various 
of Each eae Income Brackets in Various Occupational Educational 
Sex C wea (Annual Income)** eae” Brackets** 
ee ee eee 10 $10,000 and over... 8 Housewife............... 3 8th grade or less...... 18 
Women....72 B...... 31 $5,100 to $10,000..13 Professional & Managerial.26 1-4 yrs. high school. ..35 
are 40 $3,600 to $5,000...19 Clerical & Sales.......... 14 1-4 yrs. college....... 39 
_ Bee Ig $2,100 to $3,500...28 Service & Skilled......... WG Sins c vedic csanase 8 


$2,000 and under... .16 


Semi-skilled & Unskilled... 9 


NOE BIPER, 5 00 sca 16 Retired & Unemployed.... 6 
RR Arh iecccnee a womee 
PS catessswenswes — 





* Respondents selected on basis of assigned criteria. 
** Data secured in personal interview. 


*** These are distributed with respect to interviewers’ estimates of socio-economic class as follows: A, 6 per cent; 
B er cent; C, 40 per cent; D, 20 per cent; ?, 1 per cent. 
’ » 40 P ’ > ',1p 


(5) ability to identify sponsors of pro- 
grams upon which best liked and most 
disliked commercials appear. 

This questionnaire was pretested on a 
sample of 100 Twin Cities residents by 
the students in the public opinion analy- 
sis class at the University of Minnesota. 

Collection of Data. The personal inter- 
views by means of which the data were 
collected for Part I were conducted by 
132 students in the psychology of ad- 
vertising class at the University of Min- 
nesota during the month of March, 
1947. Since these students were engaged 
simultaneously in conducting interviews 
for another study designed to determine 
characteristics of respondents not at 
home at the time of their first call, the 
interviewers made up to six call-backs 
at various times of the day, thereby 
minimizing the possible bias sometimes 
attributed to the quota-control system’s 
failure to sample not-at-homes. 


Part II: The Follow-up Telephone Survey 


The Sample. The sample employed 
in connection with Part II consisted of 
all those respondents who could be 
reached by telephone and who, in the 
original personal interview survey, had 


mentioned as their best liked or most 
disliked commercials those which ad- 
vertised products whose purchase is not 
differentiated on the basis of socio-eco- 
nomic status. That is, this sample con- 
sisted only of those respondents who had 
mentioned commercials advertising such 
products as soap chips, cigarettes, coffee, 
etc.; excluded were those who had men- 
tioned commercials advertising such 
products as automobiles, refrigerators, 
radio-phonographs, and the like. Fur- 
thermore, no respondent was ever asked 
what brand of a product he usually buys 
if that product was one which a person 
of the sex of the respondent normally 
would not be expected to buy. Thus, no 
man was ever asked what brand 
of cold cream, cake flour, or blueing he 
usually buys; nor was any woman ever 
asked what brand of razor blades, pipe 
tobacco, or spark plugs she usually buys. 

The sample thus obtained consisted 
of 532 residents of the Twin Cities, of 
which number 432 were women and 100 
were men. The characteristics of the 
telephone survey sample are presented in 
Table B. 

The Questionnaire. The questionnaire 
employed in the telephone survey cen- 
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TasBie B. CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS IN TELEPHONE INTERVIEW SURVEY SAMPLE 
(100 per cent = 532) 











Per Cent 





Per Cent aly Dee Per Cent in Various Per Cent of Breadwinners Per Cent in Various 
of Each sages Income Brackets in Various Occupational Educational 
Sex Classes* (Annual Income)* Classi fications* Brackets* 
re i eee 8 $10,000 and over... 8 Housewife............... 7 8th grade or less...... 13 
ee | a 39 $5,100 to $10,000..15 Professional & Managerial.28 1-4 yrs. high school. ..39 
C.......45 $3,600 to $5,000...23 Clerical & Sales.......... 15 1-4 yrs. college.......40 
_ eee 8 $2,100 to $3,500...30 Service & Skilled......... a ca chiwnwaneen's 8 


$2,000 and under... 10 
Not given......... 14 


Semi-skilled & Unskilled... 5 
Retired & Unemployed.... 3 





RR Ee ree 5 
PRs i dctdssrsonses 21 





* As determined in original personal interview. 


tered attention upon one basic aspect 
of radio advertising: the regularity with 
which the listener purchases the brands 
of products advertised by his best liked 
and most disliked commercials. 

In the telephone survey, each re- 
spondent was asked: 

(a) “What brand of X do you usually 

buy?” 
“X” being the product advertised by his 
best liked or most disliked commercial. 
If the respondent mentioned a brand 
other than “X”’ he was asked: 

(b) “Do you occasionally buy X 
brand?” 

“X” being the drand of product adver- 
tised by his best liked or most disliked 
commercial. 

For example, let us assume that a 
woman respondent in the original per- 
sonal interview survey had mentioned 
as her best liked commercial one used on 
the Johnson Wax Fibber McGee and 
Molly program and as her most disliked 
commercial the “Oooh, That Oxydol 
Sparkle” jingle employed on one of the 
Oxydol programs. Then: 


(Q-1) Interviewer: “What brand of 

floor wax do you usually buy?” 
Respondent: “Johnson’s.” 

(Q-2) Interviewer: “What brand of 


soap chips do you usually 
buy?” 


> 


Respondent: “‘Rinso.’ 

(Q-2a) Interviewer: “Do you occasion- 
ally buy Oxydol?” 
Respondent: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Here Q-1 would be scored Usually 
and Q-2 Occasionally. If the respondent 
had replied “No” to Q-2a, Q-2 would 
have been scored Never. 

Collection of Data. The telephone in- 
terviews were conducted by three trained 
interviewers during the months of April 
and May, 1947. These interviews were 
conducted in such a manner as to give 
no indication that any connection existed 
between the follow-up telephone inter- 
view and the original personal interview. 

In order to obtain telephone inter- 
views with as many of the eligible re- 
spondents as possible, the interviewers 
continued calling until the respondent 
was reached or until the interviewer was 
informed that the respondent (1) had 
moved to a new address either not known 
by the informant or beyond the reach 
of local telephone service or (2) would be 
out of town until after the dead line for 
completion of the telephone survey. It is 
interesting to note that not a single re- 
spondent reached refused to be inter- 
viewed. 

RESULTS AND Discussion 


Attitudes Toward Radio Advertising. 
Table I presents attitudes toward radio 
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Taste I. Arrirupes TowarpD Rapio ADVERTISING 


“Which one of these statements best describes how you 
feel about advertising on the radio?” 


























Men Women Total 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
“Like advertising on the radio and think it is 
helpful and interesting.” 32 12 83 13 115 12 
“Don’t mind advertising cn the radio.” g2 36 237 36 329 36 
“Don’t like advertising on the radio but will put 
up with it to hear rest of program.” 108 42 280 42 388 42 
“Dislike advertising on the radio and think it 
ought to be done away with altogether.” 27 10 62 9 89 10 
No opinion fe) ° 2 - 2 ° 
Totals 259 100 664 100 923 100 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


Taste IJ. Best Likep CommERCIALS 


“What do you think is just about the best commercial 
(advertisement) appearing on the radio?” 














Men Women Total 

















Program Using Commerciai* Sponsor pe Per Per 
No Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Fibber McGee and Molly Johnson Wax 33 13 58 9 gI 10 
Jack Benny Lucky Strike 16 6 33 5 49 5 
Bob Hope Pepsodent 8 3 23 3 31 3 
“D-U-Z Does Everything” Duz 7 3 22 3 29 3 
Cedric Adams Taystee Bread 6 2 22 3 28 3 
Gold Medal Hour General Mills 2 1 19 3 21 2 
“Oooh, That Oxydol Sparkle” Oxydol 4 2 17 3 21 2 
Breakfast Club Swift, et al. 5 2 16 2 21 2 
Henry Morgan Eversharp-Schick 9 3 II 2 20 2 
Meredith Willson Canada Dry 7 3 12 2 19 2 
“Wildroot Cream Oil, Charlie” Wildroot 6 2 10 2 16 2 
Radio Theater Lux 3 1 10 2 13 1 
“Rinso White, Rinso White” Rinso 4 2 9 1 13 I 
Various shows using jingles Ivory 2 I 10 2 12 I 
“I’m Chiquita Banana” United Fruit I . 11 2 12 I 
Family Hour Prudential 6 2 5 I 11 I 
Bing Crosby Philco I ° 9 I 10 I 
N. Y. Philharmonic U.S. Rubber 4 2 5 I 9 I 
Others 94 36 268 40 362 39 
No likes 15 6 27 4 42 5 
No opinion 26 10 67 10 93 10 
Totals 259 100 100 


664 100 923 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


* Quotation marks indicate identifying lines of jingles appearing either on various programs or as station-break 
spots. 
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advertising in general. It will be observed 
that the attitudes of the majority of the 
sample are unfavorable, with over one- 
half of the respondents disliking ad- 
vertising on the radio. While 42 per cent 
of the sample state that they dislike 
radio advertising but will tolerate it, 10 
per cent state that they dislike it and 
advocate its elimination altogether. 


commercials were regarded as best by 
five per cent or more of the entire sample. 
These were the ones employed on the 
Johnson Wax Fibber McGee and Molly 
program, mentioned by nine per cent 
of the sample; and on the Lucky Strike 
Jack Benny show, mentioned by five 
per cent. 

Most Disliked Commercials. Turning 


Tasce III. Most Distikep CommMERcIALS 


“What do you think is just about the worst commercial 
(advertisement) appearing on the radio?” 




















Men Women 
Program Using Commercial* Sponsor Sw ; Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 

“Oooh, That Oxydol Sparkle” Oxydol 9 3 47 7 56 6 
“D-U-Z Does Everything” Duz 14 5 30 5 44 5 
“B-O” foghorn effect Lifebuoy 4 2 39 6 43 5 
“Rinso White, Rinso White” Rinso 6 2 26 4 32 3 
Hit Parade Lucky Strike 14 5 14 2 28 3 
Station-break spots N. W. Woolen Co. 10 3 17 3 27 3 
Red Skelton Raleigh 8 3 18 3 26 3 
Station-break spots Pie-O-My 5 2 18 3 23 2 
Various shows using jingles Ivory 2 I 18 3 2 2 
“Super Suds, Super Suds” Super Suds 3 I 14 2 17 2 
“Wildroot Cream Oil, Charlie” Wildroot 5 2 II 2 16 2 
“Whiz, Best Nickel Candy” Whiz 6 2 8 I 14 2 
Various shows using jingles Dreft 2 I 9 I 11 I 
“Vel, Vel, V-E-L” Vel 2 1 8 1 10 I 
Jack Benny Lucky Strike 4 2 5 I 9 I 
Friendly Time Grain Belt Beer I ° 8 I 9 I 
Others 100 39 247 37 347 38 
No dislikes 20 8 60 9 80 9 
No opinion 44 17 67 10 III 12 

Totals 259 100 664 100 923 100 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


* Quotation marks indicate identifying lines of jingles appearing either on various programs or as station-break 


spots. 


Best Liked Commercials. Those com- 
mercials which were best liked by one 
per cent or more of the sample are pre- 
sented in Table II. While 85 per cent of 
the sample mentioned one commercial 
or another as the one which they re- 
garded as the best, no one commercial 
in particular was mentioned by more 
than a small proportion of the sample. 
Thus, it will be noted that only two 


now to those commercials which were 
most disliked by the sample, we note in 
Table III a situation similar to that 
detected in the case of best liked com- 
mercials. While nearly 80 per cent of the 
sample as a whole mentioned one com- 
mercial or another as the one which they 
considered to be the worst, any one 
commercial was mentioned by only a 
small percentage of the sample. 
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Tase IV. Reasons ror Lixino anv Disiixine Best Likep 
AND Most Dis.tikep CoMMERCIALS 
“What do you like/dislike about this commercial?” 
For Liking For Disliking 
; Men Women Total Men Women Tota 
Reasons*® = 
: Per _ Per . Per 3 Per . Per . te 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Singing or rhyming commercial 38 17 +4148 26 186 2% 36 = «18 98 18 134 18 
Clever vs. silly humor 45 21 93 16 138 18 12 6 46 9 58 8 
Brevity vs. lengthiness 42 I9 91 16 133 17 14 7 25 5 39 5 
Incorporated into vs. interferes with 
program 31 14 7§ 13 106) 13 9 5 13 2 22 3 
Interesting or informative vs. use- 
less or insults intelligence 20 9 76 13 96 12 24 12 77 +14 #+(‘'&IOl 14 
Restrained vs. blatant tone 21 10 51 9 72 9 21 1 43 8 64 9 
Variety vs. monotony 20 9 46 8 66 8 40 21 84 16 124 17 
Voice or manner of speaker or singer 9 4 34 6 43 5 14 7 42 8 56 8 
Truthful appeal vs. extravagant 
claims 5 2 22 4 27 3 17 9 22 4 39 5 
Approves vs. disapproves of prod- 
uct advertised 3 I 21 4 24 3 4 2 25 5 29 
Wholesome vs. bad taste 4 2 15 3 19 2 5 3 37 7 42 6 
Catchy vs. irritating slogans 5 2 3 I 8 I 21 I! 39 7 60 
Attractive vs. annoying sound ef- 
fects ° 4 4 I 16 8 44 8 60 8 
Others 23 «OI 49 9 72 9 12 6 45 8 57 8 
Don’t know 10 5 8 I 18 2 6 3 6 I 12 2 
218 100 570 100 788 100 195 100 5§37 100 732 100 





®* More than one response per subject was possible. 


Thus, it will be noticed that only 
three commercials were regarded as 
worst by five per cent or more of the 
total sample. These were “Oooh, That 
Oxydol Sparkle,” a jingle employed on 
various programs sponsored by Oxydol, 
mentioned by six per cent of the sample; 
the Duz jingle, ““D-U-Z Does Every- 
thing,” mentioned by five per cent; and 
the Lifebuoy commercial employing the 
“B-O” foghorn effect, also mentioned by 
five per cent. 

Reasons for Liking and Disliking 
Commercials. The reasons given by the 
respondents for liking their best liked 
and disliking their most disliked com- 
mercials are presented in Table IV. It 
is interesting to note that “singing or 
rhyming commercial” is the reason given 


by the largest proportion of the total 
sample both for liking their best liked 
commercials (24 per cent) and for dis- 
liking their most disliked commercials 
(18 per cent). Other reasons given by 
more than Io per cent of the total sample 
for liking their best liked commercials 
are “clever humer,” “brevity,” “‘incor- 
porated into program,” and “‘interesting 
or informative”; and for disliking their 
most disliked commercials are “monot- 
ony” and “useless or insults intelli- 
gence.” 

Relation of Attitude to Opinion of 
Program. In an attempt to determine the 
relationship between the respondents’ 
attitudes toward commercials and to- 
ward the programs upon which they 
appear, each respondent who expressed 
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Taste V. Atrirupes TowArD Procrams Upon Wuicu Best LIKED 
AND Most Dis_ikeED COMMERCIALS APPEAR 


“Aside from the commercial itself, what do you think of the 


With Best Liked Commercial 
Attitude sauna 


rest of the program upon which it appears? 


With Most Disliked Commercial 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 
toward Se i eo SS — <5 - > 
) . 
Program Vy Per , Per NV Per Ny Per V Per Vy Per 
No. ‘ 0. ‘ No. . Ne No. ' Ne ‘ 
Cent "* Cent * Cent "Cent "* Cent ta 
Good 171 78 454 80 625 79 43 22 117 22 160 22 
Fair 23 II 42 7 65 8 32 16 115 21 147 20 
Poor 2 I 10 2 12 2 40 21 110 2 150 20 
No opinion 22 10 64 11 86 II 80 41 195 36 275 38 
Totals 218 100 570 100 788 100 195 100 $37. 100 732 100 





a like or a dislike for a particular com- 
mercial was asked: “Aside from the 
commercial itself, what do you think of 
the rest of the program upon which it 
appears?” 

Referring to Table V, it will be seen 
that, while four out of every five persons 
regard as good the programs upon which 
their best liked commercials appear, 
only one person in five regards as good 
the program upon which his most dis- 
liked commercial appears. Moreover, 
while only two per cent of the total 


sample regard as poor the programs 
upon which their best liked commercials 
appear, 20 per cent of the sample regard 
as poor the programs upon which their 
most disliked commercials appear. 
Relation of Attitude to Program Listen- 
ing. Table VI presents data on frequency 
of listening to programs upon which 
best liked and most disliked commercials 
appear. Again it will be noted that the 
respondents seem to display a marked 
preference for those programs upon 
which their best liked commercials ap- 





Tasie VI. Frequency or Listentnc To Procrams Upon Wuicu Best LikepD 
AND Most Dis.tikeD CoMMERCIALS APPEAR 


“Which one of these statements best describes how 
often you listen to this program?” 


With Best Liked Commercial With Most Disliked Commercial 


Frequency of Listening Men Women Total Men Women 


Total 











to Program ~— 5 
No Per , er No Per NV Per No Per ro Per 
Cent Cent “'"* Cent ae. Cent * Cent 
“Never miss it if I can help it.” 117 $4 326 57 443 56 21 iI! 63. 12 84 I! 
“Whenever I happen to feel like lis- 
tening.” 45 21 109 I9 154 20 4 12 §2 10 76 10 
“When radio happens to be tuned to 
that station.” 27 «+12 54 9 81 10 28 14 160 jo 188 26 
“Only when somebody else wants to 
hear it.” 7 3 15 3 22 «3 43 22 68 13 #Wdt 415 
No answer 22 10 66 12 88 411 79 41 194 36 273 = 37 


Totals 218 100 570 100 788 100 195 100 537 100 732 100 











J 


~~ — (H ne 


in 


Sd 
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pear. Fifty-six per cent of the sample 
state that, if possible, they never miss 
listening to those programs upon which 
their best liked commercials appear 
while only 11 per cent state that, if pos- 
sible, they never miss listening to those 
programs upon which their most dis- 
liked commercials appear. 

The reasons underlying this apparent 
preference, indicated in Tables V and VI, 
for programs using commercials which 
are best liked over programs using com- 
mercials which are most disliked are not 
understood. Possibly this apparent pref- 
erence is merely an artifact of the inter- 
viewing situation. That is, perhaps the 
respondents merely report that they pre- 
fer, and listen more frequently to, pro- 
grams using commercials which they 
like than they do those programs using 
commercials which they dislike, which 
report may be due to either (1) a desire, 
conscious or unconscious, on the part of 
the respondent to impress the intensity 
of his attitude upon the sponsor of the 
program using the commercial in ques- 
tion or (2) the operation of a preparatory 
set or determining tendency established 
by the expression of his attitude, pre- 
viously made, toward the commercial. 

Or, if there actually exists a relation- 
ship between attitudes toward commer- 


cials, on the one hand, and attitudes 
toward, and frequency of listening to, 
the programs upon which they appear, 
on the other, this relationship may be 
based upon either (1) the operation of the 
“halo effect” or (2) an actual superiority 
of those programs using commercials 
which are widely liked. 

Regardless of what the factors may 
be which account for this apparent 
relationship between attitudes toward 
commercials and program preference, 
the fact remains that the number of 
listeners who say that they like the 
programs upon which their best liked 
commercials appear is nearly four times 
greater than the number who say that 
they like the programs upon which their 
most disliked commercials appear. More- 
over, over five times as many persons 
claim to be faithful listeners to those 
programs using commercials which they 
like the best as claim to be faithful listen- 
ers to those programs using commercials 
which they dislike the most. 

Relation of Attitude to Sponsor Identi- 
fication. In an effort to determine the 
relationship between respondents’ atti- 
tudes toward particular commercials 
and their ability to identify the sponsors 
of the programs upon which they appear, 
each respondent was asked to name the 


Taste VII. IpentiFicaTion oF BRANDS ADVERTISED BY BeEsT 
LikeD AND Most Disiikep ComMMERCIALS 








By Most Disliked Commercial 























Identification _—— Women Total Men Women Total 
of Brand i all Seen pe eins i ne 
Advertised 1 Per . Pep - Pe - Per ie Per - Per 
— <a NO. Cent —_ Cut o- Cent —:. Cay NOs Cent 
Correct 185 85 492 86 677 86 151 77 441 82 592 81 
Incorrect 6 3 17 3 2 3 4 2 II 2 15 2 
Don’t know 18 8 48 8 66 8 II 6 43 8 54 F 
No answer 9 4 13 2 22 3 29 15 42 8 71 10 
Totals 218 100 570 100 788 100 195 100 537 100 732 100 
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products advertised by the programs 
upon which his best liked and most dis- 
liked commercials appear. 

Referring to Table VII it will be seen 
that, while 86 per cent of the total 
sample correctly identified the products 
advertised by their best liked commer- 
cials, 81 per cent correctly identified the 
products advertised by their most dis- 
liked commercials. In testing the statis- 
tical significance of the difference be- 
tween these two percentages, the critical 
ratio was found to be 2.62, indicating 
that the probability is less than .o1 
that a difference as great as, or greater 
than, that observed may have arisen 
solely through errors of random sam- 
pling. 


individual listener’s attitude toward a 
given commercial and the regularity 
with which he purchases the brand of 
product advertised by that commercial. 

Data on the regularity of purchases 
by listeners of brands advertised by 
their best liked and most disliked com- 
mercials are presented in Table VIII. 
Here it will be observed that 57 per cent 
of the entire sample state that they 
usually buy the brand of product adver- 
tised by their best liked commercial; on 
the other hand, only 14 per cent state 
that they usually buy the brand adver- 
tised by their most disliked commercial. 
Furthermore, while only 18 per cent 
state that they never buy the brand ad- 
vertised by their best liked commercial, 


TasB_e VIII. Recuiaritry oF Purcuases By LisTENERS OF BRANDS ADVERTISED BY 
Tuer Best Likep anp Most DistikeED COMMERCIALS 








By Best Liked Commercial 








By Most Disliked Commercial 














Regularity ————_—_—— —— 
of Purchase Men Women Total Men Women Total 
of Brand 9 ————-——— ss 
Advertised : Per Per . Per : Per Per . Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Usually 3553 1907 225 $7 5 10 46 «14 st 14 
Occasionally 12 18 88 27 100 25 II 23 96 30 107 28 
Never 19 29 54 16 73 18 32 67 184 56 216 58 
Totals 66 100 332 100 398 100 48 100 326 100 374 100 





Thus, contrary to the assumption ap- 
parently underlying much radio adver- 
tising, there seems to be a slight tendency 
for listeners, as represented by this 
sample at least, to be more likely to 
identify correctly the sponsors of pro- 
grams using commercials which they 
like than to identify correctly the spon- 
sors of programs using commercials 
which they dislike. 

Relation of Attitude to Brand Pur- 
chased. As stated above, the follow-up 
telephone survey was aimed at deter- 
mining the existence and, if present, the 
extent of the relationship between the 


58 per cent state that they ever buy the 
brand advertised by their most disliked 
commercial. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
number of consumers who usually buy 
the brand of product advertised by their 
best liked commercial is over three 
times larger than the number who never 
buy that brand, and the number who 
usually buy the brand advertised by 
their most disliked commercial is less 
than one-fourth as large as the number 
who never buy that brand. 

Since the sample employed in con- 
nection with the follow-up survey was 
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Taste IX. Data on Recutarity or PurcHase oF Branp ApvertiseD BY Best Likep AnD Most 
DisLikeED ComMMERCIAL Broken Down By Epucation AND Socio-Economic Stratus 
Regularity of purchase of brand advertised 

By Best Liked Commercial By! Most Disliked Commercial 
C ion- C ion- ; 
Usually — Never Total Usually sao Never Total 
: ally ally 
$ Per . Per ,_ Ler _ Per _ Per , Pe . Per . ser 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent *** Cent No Cent No Cent 
Education 
Gr. S. 32 56 3 «23 is of 57 100 s 26 Ir 26 26 62 42 100 
Hi. S. 93 «58 39 2 27. 17. #2'I§9 100 28 4«619 41 29 75 §2 144 100 
Coll. 86 47 37 25 27. «18 150 100 14 9 45 28 103 63 162 100 
Other 14 44 a > 23 32 100 a 2 Io 39 12 46 26 100 
Total 225 57 100 25 73 18 398 I00 st 14 107 28 216 58 374 100 
Socio-Ec. 

Class A 19 70 5 19 o 8 27 100 I 3 14 40 20 «(57 35 100 
Class B 73 49 47 31 30 20 #42«®41§0 100 20 13 35 24 95 63 150 100 
ClassC 112 61 40 22 32 17 184 100 ar 133 47 30 gl 57 159 100 
Class D 17 $3 > 2 8 25 32 100 30 10 37 9 33 27 100 
Class ? 4 80 I 20 ° ° 5 100 I 33 : 433 ae 3 100 
Total 225 57 100 25 73 18 398 100 st 14 107 28 216 58 374 100 
necessarily limited to persons having noticed that many of the numbers are 


telephones, it is not truly representative 
of the general population, but rather 
consists of disproportionately large num- 
bers of persons in the upper socio-eco- 
nomic and educational levels. In order to 
determine whether the relationship be- 
tween attitude toward commercial and 
regularity of purchase of brand adver- 
tised by that commercial is still apparent 
when education and _ socio-economic 
status are held constant, the data on 
regularity of purchase of brand adver- 
tised by best liked and most disliked 
commercial were broken down by educa- 
tion and socio-economic status. 
Referring to Table IX, it will be seen 
that, while the regularity with which 
consumers purchase brands advertised 
by their best liked and most disliked 
commercials is for the most part un- 
affected by education, it is considerably 
affected by socio-economic status. In 


interpreting Table IX, it should be 


too small to permit significant compari- 
sons. However, the generalization can 
probably be made that consumers in the 
upper socio-economic classes are more 
likely to buy brands advertised by com- 
mercials which they like and to avoid 
brands advertised by commercials which 
they dislike than are consumers in the 
lower socio-economic classes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. One out of every two listeners in- 
terviewed states that he dislikes ad- 
vertising on the radio. 

2. The two commercials best liked 
by five per cent or more of the total 
sample were the ones employed on the 
Johnson Wax Fibber McGee and Molly 
program and on the Lucky Strike Jack 
Benny show. 

The three commercials most dis- 
liked by five per cent or more of the 
sample were the “Oooh, That Oxydol 
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Sparkle” jingle; the Duz jingle ““D-U-Z 
Does Everything”; and the Lifebuoy 
commercial featuring the “B-O” fog- 
horn effect. 

4. The principal reasons given by the 
respondents for liking their best liked 
commercials are “catchy singing or 
rhyming commercial,” “‘witty or clever 
humor,” “brevity,” “incorporated into 
program,” and “interesting or informa- 
tive,” each of which reasons was given 
by more than Io per cent of the total 
sample. 

5. The principal reasons given by the 
respondents for disliking their most dis- 
liked commercials are “irritating singing 
or rhyming commercial,” “monotony or 
lack of originality,” and “‘useless or in- 
sults intelligence,” each of which reasons 
was given by more than Io per cent of 
the total sample. 

6. While four out of every five re- 
spondents regard the programs upon 
which their best liked commercials ap- 
pear as good, only one out of five regards 
the program upon which his most dis- 
liked commercial appears as good. 

7. While over one-half of the entire 
sample state that, if possible, they never 
miss listening to the programs upon 
which their best liked commercials ap- 
pear, only one-tenth of the sample 
state that, if possible, they never miss 
listening to those programs upon which 
their most disliked commercials appear. 

8. Eighty-six per cent of the sample 
correctly identify the products adver- 
tised by their best liked commercials 


while 81 per cent correctly identify the 
products advertised by their most dis- 
liked commercials, this difference being 
statistically significant. 

9g. While 57 per cent of the telephone 
survey sample usually buy the brands 
advertised by their best liked commer- 
cials, only 14 per cent usually buy the 
brands advertised by their most disliked 
commercials; moreover, only 18 per cent 
never buy the brands advertised by their 
best liked commercials while 58 per cent 
never buy the brands advertised by their 
most disliked commercials. 

In view of the findings of this investi- 
gi.tion, it would seem that, if listener 
attitudes toward radio advertising may 
be taken as a criterion, many radio 
advertisers must be proceeding on two 
false assumptions: first, that irritating 
commercials have greater retention 
value than do other kinds; second, that 
a listener, if sufficiently impressed 
(whether favorably or unfavorably) by a 
commercial to remember the _ brand 
which it advertises, will buy that brand. 

It has long been recognized in personal 
selling that the salesman must first 
“sell himself” to his prospect before he 
can expect to sell his wares. It does not 
seem unreasonable to assume that the 
radio advertiser with a similar end in 
view may have to resort to the same 
means, viz., present his sales message in 
a manner that is pleasing to the listener. 
The results of this investigation suggest 
the applicability of that maxim of direct 
selling to indirect selling as well. 
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PRICE POLICY OF THE CHALLENGE CREAM & 
BUTTER ASSOCIATION: I 


KENNETH D. NADEN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the first of a two-part article 
by Mr. Naden analyzing the price policy of a large dis- 
tributive cooperative organization. The second will appear 
in Fuly. 


INTRODUCTION 


ie THE battle of firms for position in 
the business world and profit for their 
owners, price policy constitutes one of 
the usual areas of maneuver. As primary 
production and consumption have be- 
come more separated through specializa- 
tion of tasks, the opportunity for the 
development of a distinctive price policy 
for each firm or industry is enlarged. A 
test of the existence of price policy is 
whether the firm has a choice of prices 
to charge and changes its prices con- 
sciously and deliberately in an effort 
to maximize profit of the firm and its 
owners. Price policies both affect and 
are affected by the structure of competi- 
tion; but having a price policy is prima 
facie evidence of a desire and intent of 
a firm to alter the structure of competi- 
tion in its favor. The study of a price 
policy then is a study of the nature of 
competition and its effect on prices in a 
particular sphere of economic activity. 

This case study of a specific firm in 
the dairy industry offers the following 
significant features: a) the simultaneous 
pricing of a line of products partially by 
public regulation and partially by private 
firm decision, b) the influence of type of 
buyers and characteristics of products 
on the success of the price policy, c) 
the attempt to maintain relatively 
stable prices for certain products, and 
d) the realization of certain non-price 
benefits derived from a price policy. 


The Challenge Cream & Butter As- 
sociation is a federated cooperative sales 
agency incorporated under Chapter 4, 
Division 6, of the Agricultural Code of 
the State of California as a non-stock 
corporation. Its major functions are 
performing wholesale marketing and 
some manufacturing of dairy products 
for its members. The manufacturing 
functions consist of storing, aging, and 
processing cheese, making ice cream, 
and pasteurizing and bottling fluid milk 
products. The firm’s headquarters and 
major outlets are in Los Angeles, and in 
1947 it had branch outlets in thirteen 
additional California cities and one in 
New York City. 

The Association acquires its products 
from twenty-seven member cooperative 
associations located in western states, 
and through open market buying when 
necessary. The member cooperatives in 
turn have over 30,000 farmers as patron 
members. Each of these associations is 
organized as a bona fide farmer’s cooper- 
ative organization. The Challenge As- 
sociation, as well as each member as- 
sociation, is financed mainly by revolv- 
ing fund deductions from members, is 
run by a Board of Directors and em- 
ployees hired by the Board, and is 
controlled by the membership on the 
basis of one-member, one-vote. The 
member associations located close to 
large cities furnish only fluid milk and 
have no physical assets of their own. 
Those located moderate distances away 
(such as in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys in California) furnish 
some fluid milk and a wide variety of 
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manufactured products, and those lo- 
cated hundreds of miles from large 
cities each furnish a few or only one 
manufactured product. Production pol- 
icy is under the control of the member 
associations. Each member has a con- 
tract with the Challenge Association 
requiring it to deliver practically all its 
output to Challenge. However, each 
member which has alternative processing 
facilities is free to determine the product 
into which it will process the milk re- 
ceived. 

The member associations are paid on 
the basis of a fixed margin below the 
monthly average wholesale selling price 
per unit for each product. The margin 
covers total operating expenses and a 
deduction for fixed and operating cap- 
ital. Wholesale selling prices are deter- 
mined by the manager and the sales 
manager in accordance with general in- 
structions from the Board of Directors. 
These wholesale prices are published by 
the firm whenever a change is made, and 
distributed to all salesmen, delivery 
men, customers, and interested members 
of the trade. 

From 1932 to 1947, gross sales of the 
Challenge Cream & Butter Association 
rose from about 11 million dollars an- 
nually to over 70 million. After allowing 
for changes in the general level of all 
dairy product prices, this represents a 
three-fold increase in dollar volume of 
business over the fifteen years. 

The organization of the markets for 
dairy products in which Challenge is 
influential is typically one of oligopoly. 
A large proportion of total sales of each 
product is made by a few firms. They 
each sell differentiated, advertised prod- 
ucts, and have integrated either back- 
ward or forward until they include at 
least two of the three steps from pro- 


1 All sales and statistical data presented are from the 
records of the Challenge Cream & Butter Association. 


ducer to retailer under one management. 
They have practically no latitude for 
action in pricing fluid products but much 
latitude in pricing manufactured prod- 
ucts. The most significant feature of the 
markets in which Challenge operates is 
that three different types of firms oper- 
ate in each. These types are farmer co- 
operatives (e.g., Challenge), private cor- 
porations (e.g., Bordens, Golden State), 
and chain stores (e.g., Safeway, Ralph’s). 
The fact that these follow at least two 
opposing lines of action regarding price 
policy makes for interesting price results 
which will be shown below. 

The primary objective of the Chal- 
lenge Cream & Butter Association is to 
raise the level of income of its farmer 
members above that available to them 
through alternative marketing oppor- 
tunities. Its profit policy consists of the 
use of various quasi- -monopolistic de- 
vices as a means of carrying out this 
objective. With the use of quasi-monop- 
olistic weapons such as horizontal and 
vertical integration and non-price com- 
petition, Challenge policies are repre- 
sentative of a general development in 


the past thirty years in the marketing of 


dairy products. 


RELATION OF Price Po.ticy to 
Prorit Po.uicy 


An examination of the profit policy 
of a cooperative marketing association 
involves a study of the means whereby 
the firm raises the demand for its prod- 
uct, lowers costs of operation, and 
avoids or eliminates monopsony ex- 


ploitation. Profit policy refers to any of 


the means whereby a firm raises the 
total income of its owners over that 
available through alternative marketing 
outlets.” 


2 The use of the term “profit policy” here may seem 
inconsistent with the fact that cooperatives do not earn 
profit for themselves in the same sense as do private 
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The price policy of the Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association is one of 
the primary weapons of its profit policy. 
The basic objective of this firm’s price 
policy is to raise the price of its member’s 
dairy products up to or above the purely 
competitive standard through raising the 
level of or exploiting a given demand for 
these products. It is essentially a high- 
price policy based on non-price competi- 
tion. This means that the firm does not 
emphasize the price of its products as an 
attraction to consumers but emphasizes 
the non-price factors such as quality, 
flavor, dependability, etc. This is in 
contrast to some firms, notably chain 
stores in the retail field, which emphasize 
the prices of their products as the pri- 
mary means of attracting consumers. 
Price and non-price competition are not 
mutually exclusive means of drawing 
customers to a firm or product. The 
emphasis by Challenge on high-price 
policy means that it tries to price its 
products at the upper edge of a range 
of prices to be found in a market. Its 
prices may not be significantly above 
those of its competitors. Use of this type 
of price policy usually infers that the 
firm feels demand creation is a more 
fruitful area of operation than cost re- 
duction. 

The weapons used in support of the 
policy are advertising, use of sales per- 
sonnel, product differentiation, diversifi- 
cation of products, control of shipments, 
and others. The application and effec- 
tiveness of each of these will be analyzed 
below. Quality of product is the primary 
factor of differentiation. 





corporations. All income, less expenses and capital 
levies, is returned to the farmer patrons. They do not 
usually think of part of their income as profit in the eco- 
nomic sense. The term “income policy” has been sug- 
gested as a substitute. However, profit policy is more 
appropriate to describe the actions taken by a coopera- 
tive which are the same it would take if it were attempt- 
ing to maximize profit in the usual sense. 


Reasons for Present Policy—A study 
of the history of the Challenge Cream 
& Butter Association reveals why the 
present type of price policy was selected. 
In the years 1909-1910, the members of 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative Creamery 
of Tulare, California, were marketing 
their butter under the Challenge brand 
and selling it to wholesale receivers in 
Los Angeles. They experienced continual 
difficulty in moving the product to mar- 
ket regularly at prices which they con- 
sidered the level of consumer demand 
warranted. This cooperative then joined 
with another and integrated vertically 
toward the consumer by forming the 
Challenge Association as its sales agency 
in Los Angeles. The objectives of this 
move were primarily to obtain regular 
and dependable sales outlets for the 
members’ product, to avoid monopsony 
exploitation by buyers, and incidentally 
to appropriate what they considered to 
be excess profits of middle men. Even 
at this time the policy of non-price 
competition was firmly established as 
part of the firm’s selling plans. It is im- 
probable that the question of a choice 
between a policy of price competition 
vs. non-price competition arose at any 
time. It is equally improbable that the 
price-elasticity of demand for their prod- 
ucts was known or considered as a 
basis for choosing the type of price 
policy to be followed. 

Although the reasons for the choice 
were never explicitly stated by the 
Board of Directors, they can be sur- 
mised with reasonable accuracy. The 
first is that a policy of non-price compe- 
tition was the only manner available for 
the associations to obtain recognition 
and a price differential for the quality of 
product they shipped. The majority of 
creamery butter on the market in 1909- 
10 was of low quality due to the system 
of production whereby farm-separated 
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cream was collected about once a week. 
Most butter was churned from sour 
cream, usually of varying quality. In 
contrast, some of the California cream- 
eries began at this time to collect whole 
milk daily from farms and use only 
sweet cream in making butter. This re- 
sulted in a higher quality, more uniform 
product. Since this higher quality prod- 
uct had some basis in fact, and since no 
state grading law existed, branding and 
advertising were the only means at hand 
for obtaining the economically justifiable 
price differential the Challenge product 
probably deserved as a different grade 
of product. 

Another reason for selection of a high- 
price policy, is the traditional association 
by farmers of high prices with high farm 
income. It is true that for all farm 
products, the low price-elasticity of de- 
mand for the generic product causes total 
returns to fluctuate in the same direction 
as prices. Even though the reverse situa- 
tion may prevail for individual com- 
modities, price policies directed by farm- 
ers are usually pointed toward relatively 
high rather than low prices.$ 

A third reason for the high-price as 
opposed to a low-price policy is that the 
successful use of the latter usually de- 
pends upon a form of organization or 
methods of operation which permit of 
significant reductions in costs of opera- 
tion. These lower costs then form the 
basis for lower prices as the means of 
attracting consumers. The primary tools 
of cost reduction in the marketing of 
dairy products are horizontal and verti- 
cal integration, i.e., large scale opera- 
tions and control of ownership of goods 
en route to consumers.’ The Challenge 


§ The best example of this is found in national price 
policies for farm products which aim to raise farm in- 
come through raising farm prices under the parity 
formula. 

4 Horizontal integration may be referred to later as 
“combination,” and vertical integration as simply “in- 
tegration,” 


Cream & Butter Association uses both 
of these tools but neither in such a way 
that they yield significant cost reductions 
over the usual producer-wholesaler-re- 
tailer channel. This topic will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail below. Suffice 
it to say now that there was strong 
economic justification for believing that 
demand creation would be more success- 
ful than cost reductions as means for 
raising members’ incomes. 

This line of reasoning was more im- 
plicit than explicit because it appeared 
at the time that cooperative organiza- 
tion, vertical integration, and demand 
creation were the only weapons available 
to achieve suitable returns. The value 
and use of each of these as a separate 
weapon in the overall marketing pro- 
gram were not made clear. 


Price Poticy INSTRUMENTS 


The prices charged by the Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association for certain 
of its products® are the focus of eco- 
nomic, psychological, and institutional 
forces. Most of these defy measurement; 
some almost defy analysis. The final 
result will bear a greater or lesser rela- 
tionship to cost in the long run, depend- 
ing upon the strength of competitive 
forces. The price (of butter, for instance) 
at a given moment, is an administrative 
decision made by persons who are sub- 
stituting administrative control for mar- 
ket control. The price must be carefully 
determined and represents a nice balanc- 
ing of expected results from alternative 
prices. The expected result of too low a 
price is that it would provoke retaliation 
(i.e. price cutting) from competitors. 
The expected result of too high a price 
is that it would encourage new entrants 
and reduce consumption significantly. 

The primary instruments or methods 
used by Challenge in carrying out its 
price policy and attaching customers to 


5 Those not under public price regulation. 
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its products include the following: ad- 
vertising, product differentiation, use of 
sales personnel, and added services ac- 
companying sales. Control of supply is 
not so useful as would be expected. The 
application of each of these to different 
products varies because different dairy 
products, although made from the same 
raw material, are not closely competitive 
in the diet, are not affected equally by 
competitive practices and extent of gov- 
ernment control, and are bought by 
varied types of customers. 

Advertising —The primary focus of 
all Challenge price policy is on quality of 
product. The message which all sales 
efforts attempt to get across to the public 
is that any product carrying the “Chal- 
lenge” label is the highest quality, the 
finest grade of this product that money 
can buy. The advertising may carry 
other messages, may be devoted to one 
product of the Challenge line or to all, 
but the prime purpose is to reassure 
customers of the dependability, the uni- 
formity, and the unfailing high stand- 
ards of the firm’s products. The custo- 
mer is made to feel he cannot go wrong 
on Challenge products, regardless of the 
price. This, of course, is characteristic 
of a general type of advertising prevalent 
throughout the economy. Such adver- 
tising makes buying easier for customers 
who are faced with different grades of 
products yet who are notoriously ig- 
norant of those grades or incapable of 
judging differences even if grades were 
accurately labeled. Legislative bodies 
have tolerated an aura of half-truth in 
advertising to continue because of the 
controversy which suggested reform 
arouses.® 


6 This statement recognizes that wide differences in 
characteristics of products, frequency of purchase, and 
scrutibility will affect the ability of any given adver- 
tising message to mislead consumers. Half-true and de- 
ceptive statements are probably less effective in creating 
demand for particular dairy products than for industrial 
products in general because of frequency of purchase. 


A separate advertising department 
was set up in the Challenge organization 
in 1923 and a decision made by the 
Board of Directors to finance this work 
by a small deduction per standard unit 
of products received.’ This deduction 
was 0.2 cents per unit at first and in the 
same year raised to 0.25 cents. There was 
no allocation of this amount to specific 
commodities. Implicit in this decision 
was a fact to be of more significance as 
more products were added: advertising 
on one product tends to benefit all 
products under the same label. There 
has been a nearly continual increase in 
the range of products handled since 
1923. Furthermore, an advertising mes- 
sage concerning superior quality may 
have much more basis in fact for one 
product than for another. Then, by 
implication, other products having no 
measurable superiority, but carrying the 
“agg name are given a fancied superior- 

ty. The reputation established for one 
nl oe will easily pass to other com- 
modities, and this may have been a sig- 
nificant factor in decisions by this firm 
to expand into different fields. 

A further point about the advertising 
deduction should be noted. It is a fixed 
quantity per unit and hence geared to 
production instead of to the stages of the 
business cycle or the intensity of com- 
petition. However, some cognizance of 
need for more advertising at certain 
times was taken in 1946 when the ap- 
propriation was raised to 0.3 cents per 
unit to allow expansion of sales effort 


7 A “standard unit” is an accounting concept used by 
Challenge for the purpose of allocating indirect expenses 
to separate commodity pools. One pound of butter, 
13 pound of cheese, .28 |b. milk fat in market milk, or 
4 case of evaporated milk, for instance, each equals one 
standard unit for this purpose. The criteria of equiv- 
alency among these quantities is that each is estimated 
to receive approximately the same proportion of in- 
direct expenses such as insurance, taxes, manager’s 
salary, etc. Indirect expenses are those which cannot be 
allocated to a specific commodity but are made for the 
benefit of the whole business. 
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TaBLe I, CHALLENGE Cream & 
Butrer ASSsociATION 
Annual Advertising Expenditure, 1932-1945 











San Los Per Dollar 

Year Francisco Angeles Total of Gross 

Branch Branch Sales 
; (dollars) (dollars) (dollars) (cents) 
1932 35,739 66,974 102,713 +94 
1933 20,193 $5,927 76,118 .68 
1934 27,113 65,146 92,259 -74 
1935 19,827 52,187 72,014 45 
1936 =18, 811 66,513 85,324 .48 
1937 32,090 65,983 98 ,073 48 
1938 34,008 69,923 103,931 54 
1939 40,830 100,776 141,606 .67 
1949 39,137 103,461 142, 598 - 58 
194I 39,263 101,838 141,100 .46 
1942 34,352 110,120 144,472 «36 
1943 24,682 82,486 107, 168 26 
1944 34,148 94,091 118,239 . 26 
1945 40,864 129,603 170,464 34 








Source of data: Records of Challenge Cream & 
Butter Association. There does not appear to have been 
a policy with regard to what percentage of the total 
available funds was to go to each branch. The gradual 
reduction in the ratio of advertising outlay to total 
sales is a reflection of an increase in the proportion of 
sales falling in a higher-priced category and a rise in 
the general price level. 


in new areas where Challenge products 
had never before been retailed. 

The total advertising outlay, 
branches, is shown in Table I. 

The allocation of this outlay according 
to different types of expenses is available 
only for the six years 1940-1945, and is 
shown in Table II. 

These expenditures are almost ex- 
clusively devoted to “plugging” the 
consumption of Challenge products in 
preference to those of its competitors. 
Only a small amount is devoted to ad- 
vertising which urges the consumption of 
dairy products in preference to other 
foods. The amount apportioned to the 
Dairy Council and to the new motion 
picture are for primary advertising cov- 
ering information on the processing of 
milk in general. 

Cooperation with independent retail 


by 


merchants has been a salient feature of 
Challenge sales efforts. The furnishing 
of dealer displays and the use of the 
phrases, “‘Ask your grocer for Challenge 
products” and “Sold wholesale only,” 
enlist the sales support of retail grocers 
and project the idea of cooperation 
rather than of competition with them. 
Retail merchants in Los Angeles were 
displeased with the entrance of Challenge 
into retail milk distribution in 1945-46, 
and one of the reasons for dropping this 
part of the business was to enlist and 
hold their support. The featuring of an 
unconditional money-back guarantee on 
all products, as well as the carrying of a 
full line of dairy and related products, 
pleases retailers. 

Product  Differentiation.— Branding 
and product differentiation are two of 
the standard tools of non-price competi- 
tion. Challenge uses both. Differentia- 
tion is used here in its economic context 
—that is, it includes any of the attri- 
butes of a product except price, which 
causes consumers to choose the product 
of one supplier over another. Both 
“real” and “imaginery”’ differences are 
useful if consumers feel that a difference 
exists between brands. The creating ot 
“real” differences in quality of Challenge 
products over that of their competitors, 
has been the primary focus of the firm’s 
price policy. This began before the 
promulgation of grades for farm prod- 
ucts was widespread. With the passage 
and acceptance of pure food laws and 
state and federal grading laws, the op- 
portunities for creating “‘real’’ differences 
in certain brands of dairy products 
within the same grade has diminished. 
For some products such as evaporated 
milk, fluid milk and cream, the oppor- 
tunity has virtually disappeared through 
economic infeasibility. Even though con- 
sumers may not be expert judges of fine 
shades of quality in dairy products, the 
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Tasis II. Cuattence Cream & Butrer AssociaTION 
Percentage Distribution of Total Advertising Outlay by Types of Expense, 
1940-1945 

Type of Expense 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Posters 7.03 §.92 7.60 23.23 29.03 30. 33 
Bulletins §.12 6.09 22.25 13.09 13.53 12.79 
Wall signs 8.34 11.28 11.12 9.81 10.07 11.80 
Neon signs 1.50 -94 -53 -09 25 oa 
Trade papers 2.17 3.497 2.46 1.84 3.70 3.64 
Newspapers .88 .82 1.04 -44 Sa 1.56 
Exhibits 1.18 4.18 2.21 .09 .12 .07 
Dealer help 9.36 8.01 7.16 5.87 1.87 2.98 
Cooperative magazines 5.80 7.22 9-34 12.92 11.64 6.89 
Cuts and plates 54 1.45 1.34 59 -94 +04 
Office supplies and salaries 5.08 §.21 5.54 7.10 7.03 5.08 
Dues and subscriptions 88 95 1.44 ..$7 85 84 
Painting trucks 4.67 §.12 6.22 6.83 5.17 8.42 
Traveling 58 43 30 39 37 36 
Athletic fund .20 28 .26 28 .05 -39 
Service pins and printing .02 .12 
Radio 26.79 17.49 2.92 1.18 
Dairy council 10.52 10.63 10.38 14.00 12.69 8.80 

Periodicals 36 -74 55 - 

Motion pictures .24 .03 
Misc. including donations 9.00 9.47 7.10 5.45 1.23 4.27 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 








Source of Data: Records of Challenge Cream & Butter Association. This may present a slight distortion over 
the types of expenses which incurred in the absence of wartime controls and shortages. It should be noted that a 
wide range of advertising media is used. An attempt is made to reach as large a range of the mass of consumers 


in a local area as possible. 


passage of grading laws has undoubtedly 
reduced the effectiveness of sales pro- 
grams based on quality superiority. 

A price policy based on high-quality 
products must, of course, be supported 
by strict laboratory control and careful 
manufacturing of the product. Challenge 
has continually urged all of its members 
to increase the proportion of highest 
grade products and has maintained per- 
sonnel and laboratory facilities to assist 
in this program. Investigation shows 
that for many years prices received by 
Challenge for its higher grade products 
exceeded the prices obtained by other 
brands of equivalent grade product. 
The present-day ability of the Associa- 
tion to obtain these higher prices is more 
doubtful. This is discussed later in detail. 

Use of Sales Personnel—I\n addition 


to advertising and branding as imper- 
sonal sales efforts on large numbers of 
consumers, the Challenge Cream & 
Butter Association employs salesmen to 
secure business and perform services by 
direct personal contact with buyers. 
These salesmen are concerned with es- 
tablishing trade outlets at retail stores, 
hotels, and restaurants. In addition, the 
truck deliverymen act in the capacity 
of salesmen although union pressure for 
high wages and short hours has made 
them less useful in this capacity than 
formerly. The Agricultural Code of the 
State of California (Ch. XII) limits the 
amount and kind of sales effort per- 
formed. For example, no discriminatory 
treatment of buyers is permitted by the 
law; nothing of value (including product 
samples) may be given away. Violation 
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Taste III. Cuattence Cream & Butrer AssociATION 


Sales Expense, all branches, 1932-1945 











Auto and Truck 


Expenses 


Portion Devoted for Demand 





Year Salaries Expenses and Total to Demand Creation per 
Depreciation Creation Dollar of 
Gross Sales 
(Dollars) (Cents) 
1932 159,420 159,420 31,884.0 .29 
1933 266 ,065 266 ,065 53,213.0 -47 
1934 253,508 27,611 281,119 56, 223.8 -45 
1935 263,154 27,282 290 436 58 087.2 -47 
1936 282,546 30,946 313,492 62,698.4 +35 
1937 350,065 43,024 393 ,089 78 ,617.8 -39 
1938 395,222 53,162 448 , 384 89,676.8 +47 
1939 441,401 52,700 494,101 98 ,820.2 47 
1940 495,434 22,256 517,690 103, 538.0 -42 
1941 561,957 111, 562 673,519 134,703.8 44 
1942 555,124 173385 728 , 509 145,701 .8 -37 
1943 456,415 136,528 592,943 118, 588.6 27 
1944 438 , 766 127,944 566,710 113,342.0 25 
1945 694,066 197,163 891,229 178,245.8 i 





Source of data: Records of Challenge Cream & Butter Association. 


of these rules are considered unfair trade 
practices. The actual duties performed 
by sales personnel are: solicitation of 
new business, adjusting complaints, tak- 
ing orders, helping set up dealer displays, 
assisting in giving credit, and assisting 
in bill collection. 

It is difficult to obtain the actual ex- 
penditures on total sales effort over the 
years because the accounting and eco- 
nomic interpretation of sales costs are 
widely different. Annual audit reports 
for this firm sometimes include such 
items as freight, standardization, li- 
censes, and delivery expenses as well as 
salesmen’s salaries under sales expenses. 
However, a rough attempt has been 
made to isolate those costs representing 
efforts at demand creation only. These 
include salesmen’s salaries and deprecia- 
tion and expenses of automobiles used by 
them. The figures are presented in 


Table III.® 


8 The decision to assign 20 per cent of the total sales 
and auto and truck expenses to sales effort or demand 
creation alone is not entirely arbitrary. The figures for 


Control of Supply.—The price policy 
of any firm is affected by its “share of the 
market” for its product. Control of 
supply ordinarily becomes more effective 
as a price policy weapon, as a firm’s 
relative share of the market becomes 
larger. The Challenge Cream & Butter 
Association might consider control of 
supply as a price policy weapon on a 
basis of the proportion of the market 
for butter and cheese only, and in these 





salaries include salaries for district salesmen as well as 
for route deliverymen. The proportion of their effort 
devoted to demand creation is about 100 per cent for 
the former and 1o per cent for the latter. The auto and 
truck expense figures include expenses of the district 
salesmen’s autos as expenses of ali delivery trucks. A 
further consideration was the actual numbers and rates 
of pay of each type of personnel. In January, 1949, the 
following personnel were employed in the Los Angeles 
sales area: 1 general sales manager, 11 district sales- 
men, 2 powdered milk salesmen, 20 butter and cheese 
route deliverymen, 19 ice cream and frozen food route 
deliverymen, plus the necessary relief personnel. A care- 
ful consideration of all these factors led to the decision 
that approximately 20 per cent of the efforts of all these 
people were directed to the same end as advertising— 
demand creation. 
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two lines, in the San Francisco and Los_ effect on prices for fluid products under 
Angeles markets only. public regulation, and Challenge has 

The reason for this limited practi- relatively small sales in the ice cream 
cability of control of supply is that large and evaporated milk fields. Table IV 
size relative to the total has no direct shows that Challenge sales of butter 


Taste IV. Recriprs or Butrer AnD Cueese at Los ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO, 1932-1947, AND 
Receipts oF CHALLENGE CREAM AND Butter Association, SAME YEARS 















































Butter: San Francisco Butter: Los Angeles 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Challenge Challenge is Total Challenge Challenge is 
of Total of Total 
(Million lbs.) (Million Ibs.) 
1932 28.8 10.6 36.8 44.2 23.3 §2.7 
1933 29.0 10.2 45.2 41.3 23.4 54.2 
1934 27.6 8.9 31.0 48.3 21.5 $2.1 
1935 30.8 8.4 27.3 43.2 93.¢ $2.1 
1936 30.4 8.2 27.0 44-3 23.5 53.1 
1937 29.6 9.6 32.4 41.8 27.0 64.6 
1938 34-4 10.0 29.1 46.6 30.3 65.0 
1939 36.2 11.8 32.6 49-9 31.6 63.3 
1940 7.0 14.1 38.1 53-4 os ..0 65.7 
1941 37-9 14.0 36.9 55.0 36.6 66.5 
1942 44.0 13.8 31.4 54-3 33-9 62.4 
1943 50.4 9.8 19.4 44.2 27.5 62.2 
1944 50.0 9.3 18.6 35.3 25.7 73.0 
1945 47-2 7.4 15.2 41.1 22.2 54-4 
1946 19.0 2.3 12.1 23.2 5.3 25.0 
1947 29.5 7.6 25.8 31.9 21.0 65.8 
Cheese: San Francisco Cheese: Los Angeles 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Challenge Challenge is Total Challenge Challenge is 
of Total of Total 
(Million lbs.) (Million lbs.) 

1932 14.4 .67 4.6 14.4 1.63 84.3 
1933 14.5 .96 6.6 11.9 2.20 18.5 
1934 43.7 -99 +9 11.6 3-23 27.8 
1935 15.5 1.11 7.2 10.3 2.65 25.7 
1936 15.0 -59 3-9 13.0 3.00 25.1 
1937 85.6 -79 ‘.t 15.0 3.08 20.5 
1938 5 Pe .86 4-9 14.5 3.29 23.7 
1939 17.9 .88 4-9 14.4 3.21 22.3 
1940 18.1 1.20 6.6 18.3 3.78 20.7 
1941 "7.9 .87 4-9 17.9 4-40 24.6 
1942 $1.9 1.61 *.4 .3 4.76 22.4 
1943 22.2 2.76 12.4 3g. 4.06 26.9 
1944 86.7 4-17 26.6 15.2 5.36 95.3 
1945 16.0 6.06 “4 18.3 7.51 41.0 
1946 27.4 4-83 27.6 23.6 9.17 38.9 
1947 19.8 3.41 17.2 5 11.74 50.0 


23. 








Source of data: United States Department of Agriculture Bureau of Agricultural Economics “Agricultural 
Statistics,” 1940 and 1946; annual reports of State of California Department of Agriculture, “Statistical Report of 
California Dairy Products,” 1936, 1940, and 1947; and records of Challenge Cream and Butter Association. 
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and cheese in the two major California 
markets have varied widely. During the 
year 1941-1945, sales to the government 
for armed forces consumption were a 
significant part of the Challenge sales of 
these products but are not separated 
out. 

Control of a significant proportion of 
the local market sales of butter and 
cheese is apparently not always useful 
to the firm as a price-raising or a price 
stabilizing instrument. The reasons are: 
1) control of supply as exercised by this 
firm does not include the ability to 
restrict the supply on a given market, 
2) the national market and relatively low 
cost of transportation from surplus mid- 
west areas cause supplies to flow in 
quickly when prices make such importa- 
tion profitable, and 3) the presence of 
close substitutes for both of these prod- 
ucts keeps prices close to the competitive 
level. Control of supply probably has its 
main use‘ulness in that the firm is 
thereby able to establish and maintain 
stable sales outlets since customers may 
feel more certain of getting a supply 
from a large than from a small firm. 

Combination.—Although the degree of 
vertical integration used by the Chal- 
lenge Cream & Butter Association has 
remained the same except for a short 
wartime experience in retail milk de- 
livery, the firm has experienced continual 
horizontal expansion. This has taken the 
form of increases in membership from 
two cooperatives to the present twenty- 
seven, of increases in the number of 
products offered for sale from one 
(butter) to a complete line of dairy prod- 
ucts including eggs and frozen foods, 
of increases in the number of branch 
sales outlets from one to fourteen, of 
amalgamation with or buying out com- 
petitors, and of setting up a subsidiary 
corporation which buys and sells prod- 
ucts not furnished by members but 


considered essential to a complete line 
of products. Horizontal expansion has 
thus resulted in increased volume of 
business as well as wide diversification 
of products. 

It should be noted that diversification 
is an instrument of price policy as well 
as of cost reduction. It is probably of 
more significance to price policy than to 
cost reduction for Challenge. The as- 
sembling of various related products to 
make a “line of goods” is a common 
occurrence in merchandizing. It is a 
method of attracting additional sales 
and serves as a convenient means of 
introducing new products under an old 
brand name, hence benefiting from past 
advertising and reputation. This pro- 
cedure has been used by Challenge and 
most of its competitors in California 
markets. The addition of new products 
has been a means of making as well as 
meeting competition of other firms. An 
example of this is offered by the manner 
in which eggs were added to the line 
of dairy products. One firm began to buy 
eggs at wholesale and offer them to 
customers on retail milk routes. This 
was a convenience to housewives who 
were willing to pay the delivery expense, 
and it furnished a selling-point to retail 
salesmen. This offered an advantage 
initially but was quickly matched by all 
other dairy firms. Hence, in present-day 
California dairy markets, nearly all 
processing and marketing firms offer all 
dairy products and several related prod- 
ucts even though they depend upon 
each other as sources of supply for cer- 
tain items. 

Additional Services Accompanying 
Sales.—The use of non-price competition 
typically results in a myriad of condi- 
tions surrounding the quoted price for 
a product. Some of these conditions used 
by the Challenge Cream & Butter As- 
sociation in its price policy are an un- 
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conditional guarantee of product, the 
offering of credit, laboratory testing, the 
sale and service of refrigeration equip- 
ment at cost, and dealer help of various 
types.® It is noteworthy that this type 
of program may be more effective in 
achieving acceptance of one brand of 
products at the wholesale as compared 
to the retail level. This is because certain 
of the additional services may be more 
significant to retail markets buying 
wholesale then to individual consumers. 
Examples would be granting credit and 
furnishing refrigeration service. 

The additional services accompanying 
the quoted price are designed for appeal 
to buyers at the wholesale level since 
one of the sales slogans of Challenge is 
“Sold Wholesale Only.’’ Hence, coopera- 
tion with and aid to retail stores is a 
prominant part of sales policy. Challenge 
began to retail home-delivery of fluid 
milk during the war in order to protect 
the wholesale business. But competition 
with retail stores marked a deviation 
from the firm’s standard policy, and this 
part of the business was sold in 1946, 

Resale Price Maintenance.—This in- 
strument of price policy is not used in its 
conventional form, that of establishing a 
specific price below which the subsequent 
seller may not go, by the Challenge 


* Such as assisting in furnishing and setting up dis- 
plays, planning for special events. 


Cream & Butter Association. This is 
because the prices of its manufactured 
products change rather often and are 
subject to various retail mark-ups. 
These factors would facilitate the eva- 
sion of a fixed retail price and would pre- 
vent retailers from using any latitude 
in setting their own prices. In lieu of the 
fixed retail price, a price floor is placed 
under each product. Retailers may not 
resell certain Challenge products at 
prices below their buying price. While 
no contracts are written under Fair 
Trade Laws, “price cutters” face loss 
of their source of supply. This policy 
is aimed at preventing certain products 
from being used as “price footballs.” 
The scheme is apparently effective for 
butter and cheese but not for evaporated 
milk which is sometimes used by chains 
as a week-end price special. 

The purpose of the above policy is to 
protect the independent retail stores who 
are its major buyers. Uniform prices also 
help prevent customers from suspecting 
that any one product carrying the Chal- 
lenge label is lower quality than any 
other product. It is intended to help 
implant the synonymity of high-priced 
with high-quality products. When a 
retailer wishes to use some dairy product 
as a “loss leader,” Challenge has other 
brands available for sale for that pur- 
pose. Hence, resale price maintenance of 
a sort is used as a weapon of price policy. 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF FROZEN 
FOOD MARKETING 


MINNIE B. TRACEY 
Drake University 


Mx: foods are susceptible of freez- 
ing; more than four hundred have 
been so preserved either experimentally 
or commercially. These include some 
fifty vegetables, fifty fruits and berries, 
as well as many juices, numerous meats, 
and poultry, fish, cooked foods, bakery 
goods, and miscellaneous products. 
Very few of these, however, reach the 
average consumer’s table in quantity.” 
Items such as persimmons, nectarines, 
egg plant, and parsley are not highly 
popular in any form. Products like 
tomatoes, celery and lettuce have not 
been found to freeze satisfactorily. Po- 
tatoes (uncooked), parsnips, turnips, 
apples, and many other items offer no 
particular advantage in freezing. 
Figures are not available to show what 
percentage of each type of food is frozen 
at present (late 1948). The amount is 
small. How small it is may be appreci- 
ated upon examination of figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During 1947, civil- 
ians apparently consumed 2.6 pounds 
of frozen vegetables, 40.5 pounds of 
canned vegetables, and 251 pounds of 
fresh vegetables per capita, not including 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and dry edible 
beans. Likewise per capita consumption 
of fruits and berries in 1947 amounted to 
approximately 146.0 pounds, fresh; 18.7 
pounds, canned fruits; 15.1 pounds, 


1 1946-47 Directory of Frozen Food Processors. Pre- 
pared by E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 

2 Frozen Food Pack Statistics: 
Part 2—Vegetables, National 
Food Packers, 1948. 
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1946. 
1947, Part 1—Fruit, 
Association of Frozen 


canned juices; 3.2 pounds, frozen fruits; 
and 5.2 pounds, dried fruits.® 

How large a segment of the entire 
foods industry frozen foods are destined 
to be is dependent upon the following 
factors: amount and nature of competi- 
tion; quality, or acceptable taste, ap- 
pearance, and nutritional factors; price; 
promotion. How soon the frozen foods 
phase of the industry is to reach its full 
development depends largely upon con- 
sumer education and the solution of 
such problems as transportation, stor- 
age, etc. 


Types or IreEMs FROZEN 
Vegetables 


Of the more than four hundred items 
frozen, a few from each category may be 
considered together as constituting the 
background of the industry. The total 
1947 frozen vegetable pack, for instance, 
was distributed as follows:4 


Peas 38.2 
Lima Beans 19.6 
Corn 9.4 
Snap Beans 9.0 
Spinach 6.7 
Asparagus ; 
Broccoli 4.4 
All others 10.9 

100.0 


The popularity of these items may be 
credited to the fact that they are well 
adapted to freezing, and that they are 


8 The National Food Situation, July-September 1948. 
Released by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, August 7, 1948. 

4 Frozen Food Pack Statistics. Part 2—Vegetables, 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 1948. 
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well-liked vegetables in the first place. 
Furthermore, there are certain quality 
and convenience features to recommend 
them to the housewife. Since freezing 
holds in suspension the qualities of the 
product existing at time of freezing, 
these items are often preferred over so- 
called fresh products, which may be two 
or three weeks away from the harvest 
fields. Frozen vegetables have certain 
advantages of flavor, appearance, vita- 
min retention, and ease of preparation, 
which have made them popular, al- 
though admittedly some consumers dis- 
like them. 

Most vegetables have shown consider- 
able yearly increase in production and 
consumption since 1942. Frozen vege- 
tables production expanded from 
152,512,470 pounds in 1942 to 
450,000,293 pounds in 1946. 

Fruits 

Frozen fruits are sold in great quanti- 
ties to the industrial users; an appreci- 
able amount is also destined for institu- 
tional users. In 1947, about 16 per cent 
was packed in containers of one pound 
and under. Among the most popular 
are the following: strawberries, cherries, 
peaches, apple slices and apple sauce, 
and apricots. Strawberries are very pop- 
ular; the supply has not been equal to the 
demand. 

Other popular fruits are destined 
mainly for the industrial and institu- 
tional trade. Raspberries and other fro- 
zen berries enjoy excellent consumer ac- 
ceptance, but so far these have not been 
packed in consumer sizes to any great 
extent. The production of fruits in- 
creased from 194,644,923 pounds in 1942 
to $23,281,201 pounds in 1946. However, 
these figures dropped to 345,307,359 for 


5 Frozen Food Pack Statistics: Part 1—Fruit, National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 1948. 


vegetables and 347,251,212 for fruits in 
1948.® 


Fuices 


Most vegetable juices and blends of 
vegetable juices may be frozen. However, 
since the juice-conscious American ex- 
hibits such a decided preference for 
tomato juice—which cans more satisfac- 
torily than it freezes—there has been 
little opportunity to feature other vege- 
table juices. Many frozen fruit juices 
are reportedly palatable, but it is the 
citrus juices that are predominantly 
popular with the consumer. 

While freezing is credited as the 
superior method of preserving the flavor 
and nutritive value of fruit juices, frozen 
juices present a marketing problem 
which has quite definitely limited their 
development. There is the double diffi- 
culty of keeping the product frozen until 
it reaches the consumer, and then de- 
frosting it. Delivered thawed, it would be 
inferior to the fresh juice; delivered 
frozen, defrost is required, which is as 
time-consuming as the reaming of the 
fresh fruit. 


Meat 


It is frozen meat products that are 
likely to swell the volume of frozen food 
product sales. However, this must be a 
long-range point of view. At present the 
large packers are planning for the future 
—not for the present. It may be ten 
years, or even twenty, before the full 
impact of meat freezing can make itself 
felt. Meanwhile, there are obstacles to 
be overcome—consumer indifference, re- 
tailer apathy, difficulties of changing 
over from the preparation of fresh red 
meat to quick-frozen meat, and par- 


6 National Association of Frozen Food Packers, op. 
cit., 1947 and 1948. 
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ticularly, the attitude of the trade 
unions.’ 

It goes without saying that the frozen 
meat industry will not expand greatly 
until the large packers are ready to come 
into the field. They have been carrying 
on extensive experimental work and even 
have available a number of quick-frozen 
items, complete so far as packaging is 
concerned, with labels, designs, and 
products already decided upon.’ How- 
ever, up to this time, they have been 
proceeding cautiously. Many are skepti- 
cal of the superiority of frozen meat and 
are at the same time satisfied with their 
present distribution facilities. 


Poultry 


Quick-frozen poultry competes with 
the more slowly frozen New York style 
uneviscerated bird, and with cut-up 
fowl. Success in handling freshly cut-up 
poultry depends greatly upon the abil- 
ity of the retailer in buying. The greater 





7From the point of view of the unions, the retail 
butcher holds a position of prestige. He performs 
duties demanding skill and experience, all of which 
would be nullified by his becoming a mere clerk wrap- 
ping packages for customers. He cannot look to the 
packinghouse for employment of his own type as the 
packinghouse is largely mechanized, while meat cutting 
in the retail store calls for much hand labor. Thus 
prepackaging of frozen meats looms as a threat to his 
security. 

The union is committed to vigorous opposition to any 
trend toward prepackaging, calling strikes if necessary 
and taking full advantage of its political influence. It is 
conceded, nevertheless, that there will be an eventual 
change. The union action is thus delaying action. 
(See “AFL Union Outlines Its Stand on Pre-Packaged 
Frozen Meats,” The National Provisioner, September 
23, 1944, p. 12.) In the meantime, some of the larger 
packers have been carrying out what is termed an in- 
filtration policy. They introduce products gradually, 
bringing their brand names, fortified as they are by the 
established reputation of the company, slowly but 
surely before the public. It is the small packers who are 
marketing frozen foods at the present time and who 
stand to make the immediate gains. But the larger 
packers are strong enough and powerful enough to wait 
and enter the field when the time is propitious. 

§ “Pre-Packaged Meats,” Armour and Company, 
July 15, 1946. 


part of the frozen poultry on the market 
has been destined for the institutional 
trade—hotels and restaurants, dining 
cars services, steamships, airlines, etc., 
which have been quick to take advan- 
tage of the time- and labor-saving possi- 
bilities of the product. High prices and 
the fact that competing styles of poultry 
offer similar advantages in preparation 
leave the future of this item somewhat 
uncertain at the present time. 


Fish 


Sales of frozen fish, on the other hand, 
because of the elimination of disagree- 
able preparation tasks and diminution 
of unpleasant cooking odors, are limited, 
in the main, by the low per capita con- 
sumption of fish in this country. We are 
not a nation of fish eaters; per capita 
consumption of fish for 1947 was 10.8 
pounds (edible weight). This figure, how- 
ever, is expected to be exceeded in 1948, 
largely through fresh and frozen fish con- 
sumption.® The fish industry is taking 
steps to increase the figure and even a 
modicum of success should insure a 
bright future for this segment of the 
frozen foods industry. 

Amounts of quick-frozen seafoods 
reaching the consumer in that form in- 
creased from 40 million pounds in 1937 
to 125 million pounds in 1946, with 125 
million pounds estimated also for 1947." 


Bakery Goods 


Frozen bakery goods—cakes, cookies, 
pies, rolls, etc.— have met with some 
sales success. Although it is possible 
to bake these products and then freeze 
them so that reheating is their only 
requirement in meal preparation, the 
foods on the market are for the most 
part the ready-to-bake variety. 

® The National Food Situation, July-September 1948. 


10 7948 Directory of Frozen Food Processors. Prepared 
by E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 1947. 
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These items compete with ready-to- 
serve goods. Their advantage is chiefly 
that they may be stored and used as re- 
quired and that they may be served 
fresh from the oven, although some of 
the ordinary bakery goods may admit of 
reheating. In general the quality is no 
better than that of ordinary bakery 
goods unless superior ingredients have 
been used. Pie dough appears to be an 
exception. Dr. Faith Fenton of Cornell 
University has established the fact that 
pie dough frozen and then baked is 
more tender than the freshly baked 
dough. She attributes the fact to possi- 
ble decrease in the strength of gluten 
through freezing.” 

Some frozen bakery products are un- 
doubtedly excellent and should find a 
market provided the price is competi- 
tive. Prices may be somewhat higher 
than those of regular bakery goods, but 
processors justify this on the basis of the 
better ingredients used. 


Spectalities 


Frozen food specialities are, as the 
name would suggest, the more occa- 
sional items. To enter this phase of the 
industry, little is required in the way of 
plant and equipment. Consequently, 
many small operators have been at- 
tracted to the field, many without ade- 
quate knowledge or training. Resultant 
low quality products have been responsi- 
ble for some rather unsatisfactory con- 
sumer reaction. 

These items compete with the longer 
known and more thoroughly established 
canned baked beans, spaghetti, and the 
like. However, since there is the possi- 
bility of introducing items prepared by 
well-known chefs and other products 
which the housewife cannot easily pre- 


“Freezing Cooked Foods,” Refrigerating Engineer- 
ing, February, 1947, p. 107. 


pare for herself, there may be a reason- 
ably good market for specialty products 
-——provided their quality and price are 
satisfactory. 


THE MARKET 
Consumer users 


To appreciate the marketing structure 
that has been erected to effect the dis- 
tribution of frozen foods, it must be 
clearly understood that a large propor- 
tion of these products are industrial 
rather than consumer goods. Reference 
to the behavior of consumers in relation 
to the offering of frozen foods will be 
made in the section of this article deal- 
ing with retailers. 


Industrial users 


Approximately go per cent of the 1945 
frozen fruit pack, 75 per cent of the 
larger 1946 pack, and 84 per cent of the 
1947 pack was marketed in containers 
of 10 to $0 pounds or more.” This indi- 
cates that it was destined for the 8,000 
preservers and the 80 jam and jelly 
makers,” for some 3,400 bakers, and for 
the 927 large and 4,000 small ice cream 
makers.“ More than 16 per cent of the 
1946 pack and more than 15 per cent of 
the 1947 pack of frozen vegetables was 
put up in large sizes, chiefly for the bene- 
fit of the soup and the baby food proces- 
sors. 


Institutional users 


Institutional users, including hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, and 
even the airlines, the railroads, and 


12 Frozen Food Pack Statistics. 1946, and 1947, Part 1 
—Fruit. National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
1947 and 1948. 

3 “Preservers Discuss Frozen Fruits,” Quick Frozen 
Foods, April, 1947, p. 88. 

4 Marketing Section, Quick Frozen Foods, March, 
1947, Pp. 129. 

6 Tbid. 
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ocean-going ships purchase a significant 
quantity of frozen foods. These foods in- 
clude vegetables, fruits, poultry, meats 
and fish, as well as some specialties and 
some complete meals. Vegetables are 
widely accepted, the preference being 
for peas, lima beans, spinach, cut corn, 
green beans, broccoli, cauliflower, and 
asparagus are also popular. Fruits too 
are much in demand, the greatest volume 
being in strawberries, apples, cherries, 
and peaches. Apples and cherries are 
used largely for pie making. 

Much of the poultry frozen goes to 
hotel dining rooms and restaurants. It 
is possible to buy poultry frozen at the 
peak season of the year, have it delivered 
as needed, and thus take advantage of 
the opportunity of getting fowl of uni- 
form size. 

Established buying habits are re- 
sponsible in great part for the fact that 
frozen meats have not been sold to in- 
stitutional users in significant quanti- 
ties. However, fish and sea foods have 
met with greater acceptance and the 
potential appears to be high. 

Costs of frozen foods may breed re- 
luctance toward their use, but careful 
accounting, with due regard for waste 
elimination, may reveal a spread be- 
tween frozen and fresh food prices much 
smaller than is generally supposed. In 
general, however, the restaurant opera- 
tor does find it necessary to charge some- 
what more for frozen than for canned 
fruits and vegetables. Eye appeal, qual- 
ity, uniformity, and the fact that por- 
tion cost can be readily computed, tend 
to recommend the use of frozen foods to 
the institutional user. 

There is a definite saving of labor in 
preparing the foods for the table, par- 
ticularly in the case of such foods as 
peas, spinach, or peaches. But if the 
frozen food is cheaper only because of 
labor time saved, the situation calls for 


careful analysis. Restaurant hours are 
irregular, the peak load of work coming 
during the meal hours. It is impossible 
to hire help for these hours alone; hence 
the workers have time to perform food 
preparation tasks. The question of econ- 
omy can be answered only with reference 
to the possibility of reduction in number 
of workers. 

Airlines have their own peculiar prob- 
lems to solve in order to serve their 
passengers good wholesome meals while 
in flight. With the new passenger planes 
equipped to make 3,000-mile non-stop 
flights, two or more meals may be re- 
quired by the passengers. Menus must 
thus include breakfast items, luncheon 
items, and dinner items. The problem is 
aggravated by the fact that weight must 
be kept to a minimum and that space 
does not permit involved preparation or 
serving of foods en route. Consequently, 
preparation of foods takes place on the 
ground. 

Pan-American Airlines have been sup- 
plied with frozen meals or “Sky Plates” 
—complete meals ready to defrost and 
reheat—put up by the Maxson Food 
Systems. This obviates the difficulties 
of cramped quarters and excess weight 
and, at the same time, makes it possible 
to serve well-balanced and varied meals 
at any time or place. Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc. (TWA), has devel- 
oped its own program." 

The railroad dining car food problem 
is similar to that of the airlines. Galleys 
are small and cramped because of the 
high overhead expenses of premises kept 
in motion. Food in compact form, with 


16 Under the present plan of operation, food products 
are bought, prepared, cooked, packaged and frozen in 
the Kansas City plant, then shipped by air express 
under refrigeration, to the line’s units from coast to 
coast. The frozen foods are then stored in these stations. 
When needed, the food is defrosted and reheated in on- 
ground kitchens, then packed and placed aboard the 
planes in thermos containers. 
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labor-time and cooking-time reduction 
features may help solve that problem. 

Frozen foods used in dining cars at 
the present time consist chiefly of fruits 
and vegetables and some poultry. In the 
past, very few dining or buffet cars have 
been equipped with mechanical refrigera- 
tion—a serious drawback to the ex- 
tensive use of frozen foods. New dining 
cars are incorporating refrigeration im- 
provements and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for one, has been carrying on rather 
extensive frozen food research. 

The practice of serving frozen foods in 
ship dining rooms is not new. The Mat- 
son Navigation Company served such 
foods as early as 1934.1" Since there is an 
unlimited source of refrigerating power 
on board ship, there need be no problem 
of keeping frozen foods at the necessary 
constant low temperature. However, the 
refrigeration has been, in general, de- 
signed for 10° F. with little attention 
given to frozen foods. With the appreci- 
ation of this need, some of the newer 
vessels have refrigeration geared to 
lower temperatures.'® 


MARKETING STRUCTURE 
Middlemen 


Industrial users of frozen food prod- 
ucts generally buy directly from the 
processors or through brokers. While in- 
stitutional users sometimes use these 
same channels, they are more inclined 
to avail themselves of the wholesaler’s 
services. The wholesaler, in turn, buys 
directly from the processor or through a 
broker, and sells not only to the institu- 
tional purchaser, but to the many types 
of retail outlets of both the chain and 
independent classes. 

Brokers. Several factors operate to 

17 “Frozen Foods Used on Ocean Liners,” Quick 
Frozen Foods, November, 1945, p 


- 75. 
‘s “Zero Stor age on Shipboard Will Hold Foreign 
Markets,” Food Freezing, January, 1946, p. 83. 


make the broker an important middle- 
man in the frozen foods field. There are 
numerous processors with small output 
and the geographic spread of the demand 
for the product is great. As the items as- 
sume more and more the characteristics 
of convenience goods they must reach 
the consumer through many outlets—a 
practice facilitated through brokerage 
services. 

Approximately 450 brokers are han- 
dling frozen foods, either exclusively or 
in conjunction with dry groceries or 
other products.!® They are making con- 
tacts between buyers and sellers, passing 
market information on to both, and per- 
forming other services common to the 
brokerage business. Their compensation 
is usually 2} or 3 per cent to § per cent, 
depending upon the quantities handled 
and the services rendered.”° 

Wholesalers. Although the wiiolesaler 
competes with the broker to some extent, 
he is more frequently the broker’s best 
customer. In most instances, the whole- 
saler handles frozen foods together with 
other food products. He may carry a 
limited number of items, or the 75 to 100 
items considered as constituting a full 
line. However, he tends to narrow down 
the number of brands handled; this may 
mean that he becomes a distributor for 
the highly advertised Birds Eye brand 
of for Honor Brand products, merely fill- 
ing in from other lines. 

Some processors have by-passed both 
the broker and the wholesaler. They 
have set up their own sales organizations 
or have joined forces with smaller proces- 
sors to set up common sales organiza- 
tions. 

Retailers. It is axiomatic that frozen 


19“The Broker—An Important Cog In Wheel of 
Food Distribution,” Frozen Food Industry, December, 
1946, p. 13. 

20 This information was secured through interviews 
with brokers. 
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foods must utilize refrigerated facilities. 
This being true on all levels of distribu- 
tion, many types of retailers have be- 
come outlets for these products. Of vital 
importance to the industry is the ef- 
ficiency of the various outlets and the 
guarantee that the available outlets be 
adequate to make the goods convenient 
to the public. 

Since frozen foods are an integral part 
of the entire food industry, it is logical to 
find them sold in conjunction with other 
foods. From the seller’s point of view, 
frozen foods, although they tend to com- 
pete with fresh and canned goods, help 
to complete his line. Moreover, the gro- 
cers’ experience in selling other foods 
more closely approximates that needed 
for retailing frozen foods than does ex- 
perience in handling more alien items. 
And from the consumers’ standpoint, 
the one-stop food marketing thus made 
possible is a matter of great convenience. 

Independent stores (except those 
doing a yearly business of $50 thousand 
or more), voluntary chains, corporate 
chains, and supermarkets are all retail- 
ing frozen foods, and in increasing 
amounts. 

1. Nearly two-thirds of the large in- 
dependent stores were handling frozen 
foods in 1944 and approximately the 
same number in 1946. According to one 
study, the small independent stores 
doing a yearly business of $10 thousand 
or less showed the very impressive in- 
crease during this period of 74 per cent.”4 
These stores were undoubtedly the least 
able to introduce innovations in their 
lines, but when demand was sufficient 
and when storage facilities became more 
generally available than during the war 
period, they demonstrated their interest 
in entering the field. In 1946, neverthe- 


21 “Nielson Cites Frozen Food Gains in Country’s 
Grocery Outlets,” Frozen Food Industry, December, 
1946, p. 46. 


less, less than g per cent of these stores 
were selling frozen foods.” 

2. The corporate chains, although al- 
ways alert to profit possibilities, have 
hesitated until customer demand was 
better established, until prices were more 
in keeping with those of other items 
found in a price-appeal store, and until 
they could secure refrigeration facilities 
—not for a few stores, but for their 
many units. 

Dependent as chain stores are upon 
their nice selection of articles with 
quick turnover, they have needed to be 
most watchful of consumer acceptance. 
Some are still holding back. However, 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the Jewel Tea Co., and National 
Tea Company have carried on experi- 
ments with cabinets and have also tested 
customer acceptance. The Kroger Gro- 
cery and Bakery Company has its own 
experimental laboratories in Cincinnati. 
The Kroger Company was handling 
frozen foods in approximately one-third 
of its stores as early as 1946. At this time 
the National Tea Company reported 
that 94 of its 474 outlets served from the 
Chicago warehouse were handling these 
foods. Chains are now quite generally 
entering the field.” 

3. The supermarket claims to save the 
consumer from § per cent to Io per cent 
of the food dollar—a considerable saving 
when it is realized that of each dollar 
spent about one-fourth is spent for 
food.** Nevertheless the supermarket 
caters to all income classes, some $0 per 
cent of the public of all income groups 
shopping there.” 

Frozen foods in the supermarket not 

® Ibid. 

23 Information relative to chain store activities was 
secured through interviews with executives of the chain 
organizations mentioned. 

* The Super Market—Its Growth and Future, Super 


Market Merchandising, p. 3. 
% Tbid., p. 3. 
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only facilitate one-stop food shopping, 
but also help to solve the problem of 
the extension of self-service to perish- 
able foods. 

From the point of view of handling 
facilities, the supermarket, with its 
heavy customer traffic, is on the aver- 
age, of a size and layout conducive to the 
addition of storage cabinets as needed. 
Moreover, its capital is sufficient to fi- 
nance the purchase of large quantities 
of frozen foods and the necessary freezer 
space in which to store them. Accord- 
ingly, the new superfood markets are 
almost without exception including 
frozen food departments and it is appar- 
ent that the supermarket has the poten- 
tial of becoming at least one of the fore- 
most distributors of frozen foods. 

4. Many specialty store operators 
seem to have taken a short-run view of 
the possibilities of frozen foods. Unless 
they sell products with such an appeal as 
to draw customers without particular 
regard for prices, they have little justi- 
fication for operating as specialty stores. 
This appeal may be the result of unique- 
ness of product, of location, of service. 
An error is made in offering a preponder- 
ance of items that can be more easily 
secured at the regular grocery store or 
supermarket, where other food items are 
bought. The specialty store operator has 
tried to introduce the idea of purchasing 
all-frozen meals. The consumer, how- 
ever, has not yet been educated to the 
extent of purchasing their food require- 
ments in this manner. 

Frozen food shops are for the most 
part small and compact, all fixtures usu- 
ally consisting of but a few food cabinets. 
Many have been ultra-smart in their 
appointments; shelves have been elim- 
inated so that the cabinets might line 
the sides of the building or so that spot- 
lights might play on the food bars which 
replace counters. But many specialty 


food operators are not adding other food 
items to their lines and deglamorizing 
their premises. It is in large cities, par- 
ticularly in the high income districts, 
that the frozen food specialty store has 
tended to survive. 

This is a phase of the industry that 
those with little or no experience in the 
food field and even of little or no business 
experience have been inclined to enter. 
The “specialized food stores’— those 
that handle dairy products, cheese prod- 
ucts, etc., and merely feature frozen 
foods, and other stores selling electrical 
appliances and the like, are in a much 
better position to make a profit. These 
need not depend upon one line alone. 

5. Until recently, few department 

stores carried food items, but when they 
did, luxury items were quite generally 
featured. Since groceries are commonly 
convenience goods, the housewife has 
found it expedient to purchase them 
from her neighborhood store or from the 
supermarket to which she could make 
weekly or more frequent trips. Depart- 
ment stores, with their high- -price pee 
space and their close consciousness of 
margins, have limited their lines quite 
definitely. However, when frozen foods 
made their appearance on the market, 
the situation changed. Packages of 
frozen foods are small, compact, and at- 
tractive in appearance. Moreover, in the 
department store, they are sold to 
women, by women, in a women’s store. 
Profits seem to have been sufficient to 
attract the department store into the 
field. 

Before the introduction of frozen 
foods, the department store secured only 
about } of a cent out of each food dol- 
lar.* With an ane American food bill 
of approximately $24 billion, even a 
slight increase in share could mean much 


% “Sales by Department Stores New Trend in Dis- 
tribution,” The Fournal of Commerce, April 29, 1946. 
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and the department stores’ way of 
getting that increase is through the 
frozen foods department. 

The department store plan was 
evolved by Frozen Food Products, Inc. 
Its sponsors were Paul Mazur, an in- 
vestment banker and retailing expert of 
New York City; Carrier Corporation, 
builders of heavy freezing and storage 
equipment; The Aviation Corporation, 
producers of “‘Frostmaster” home stor- 
age cabinets; and Allied Stores Corpora- 
tion, operators of a number of depart- 
ment stores. 

Aside from over-the-counter selling 
in the food section of the store itself, the 
department store operates a home de- 
livery system for customers with ade- 
quate storage space, deliveries being 
made from off-the-premises stock. The 
organization has facilitated and stimu- 
lated consumer purchase of frozen foods 
by developing a relatively low-cost re- 
frigerator storage unit which may be 
rented or purchased outright. 

Approximately 31 per cent of the 400 
department stores handling foods are 
reported as carrying frozen foods, with 
some Ig per cent additional ones con- 
templating doing so.” Department 
stores are considered well-organized to 
be contenders for a sizeable share of the 
frozen food business. 

6. Another type of distributing or- 
ganization making home deliveries, pat- 
terned somewhat along the lines of the 
department store system, is the door-to- 
door delivery system. Generally it op- 
erates under a franchise granted by a 
distribution company and it markets 
not only frozen foods, but home storage 
cabinets as well. 

The operator does no over-the-counter 
selling, but rather makes regular trips 
along established routes, bringing the 


27 Frozen Foods: Today &§ Tomorrow, Super Market 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1946, p. 39. 


goods from the warehouse to the home in 
refrigerated trucks. Some such com- 
panies add to their lines certain staples 
such as salad dressing, packaged soups, 
butter, eggs, and cheese. Other limit 
their offerings narrowly as in the case 
of dairy companies which deliver orange 
juice with the milk order. While the 
system may have to contend with less 
brand competition—the consumer gen- 
erally accepts the brands the operator 
carries—it is often difficult to achieve 
sales of profitable size. Furthermore, 
many who enter this phase of the frozen 
foods industry go in with very little 
selling experience. 

An extension of this door-to-door sys- 
tem is the servicing of frozen food 
lockers in apartment buildings in the 
large cities. Several Chicago apartment 
houses have basement lockers which are 
rented to tenants at some $3 to $5 a 
month.”® The driver of the food truck 
has the keys to these lockers, thus en- 
abling him to place in them the orders 
which have been mailed in or telephoned 
in by the customer. 

The 1946-1947 Quick Frozen Foods 
Processors Directory listed 70 companies 
operating on a door-to-door basis. It is 
early to predict how important this type 
of outlet is likely to become. The in- 
dustry has not yet stabilized itself so 
far as its distributors are concerned; 
hence, at this time there would appear 
to be room for such “‘different”’ ventures, 
if they can render a real service of con- 
venience to the housewife and if there is 
demand for the items carried, many of 
which are in the luxury class. 

7. Locker plants probably occupy a 
more permanent position in the frozen 
foods distribution structure. Although 
limited by the fact that the majority are 


28 “Frozen Foods: Will Annual Volume Hit Half a 
Billion in Five Years?” Sales Management, January 15, 
1946, Pp. 35. 
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rurally located, it must be remembered 
that approximately one-third of all re- 
tail sales were made in towns of less than 
2,500 according to the Ig940 census. 
Moreover, if otherwise located, the 
locker plant would probably have 
stronger competition to meet. A stock 
of packaged frozen foods is a convenience 
to locker patrons as well as to members 
of the community who do not raise 
products which may be frozen. It should 
also be noted that the locker plant op- 
erator may do some wholesaling as well 
as retailing. The recent increase in locker 
plant sales has been definitely favorable. 


THE Furure or Frozen Foop 
DISTRIBUTION 


The consumer market is the ultimate 
market. It is the consumer who passes 
final judgment either directly or indi- 
rectly upon all products flowing through 
the various marketing channels. 

Frozen foods find their acceptability 
or lack of acceptability in their appear- 
ance, flavor, vitamin and _ nutritional 
content, and convenience of preparation 
and cooking. Actually, the housewife 
shows some hesitancy in her purchase of 
frozen items. In the first place, she has 
not been able to depend upon their 
quality. More inferiority has been 
chargeable to the inexperience of those 
entering the industry and to lack of re- 
frigerated facilities all along the market- 
ing channel. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the industry itself have done 
much to improve standards. Facilities 
are now much more generally available, 
but still the prejudice has not been en- 
tirely erased. 

The income of the prospective pur- 
chaser is also a determining factor in 
the volume of sales. In the early history 
of the industry, frozen foods were sold 
almost exclusively to the higher income 
groups. The bulk of the sales are still 


made to the higher and middle class 
groups, but the 1946 Milwaukee Fournal 
and similar surveys indicate that the 
products are becoming more and more 
acceptable to the lower income groups. 

The matters of income and commodity 
prices are closely related, and the subject 
of price is a vital one to consumers. It is 
rather generally agreed among writers 
on the subject that frozen food prices are 
still too high and that they must come 
down before it will be possible to market 
these products on a mass basis. 

In a series of retail store surveys-made 
by the trade magazine Quick Frozen 


Taste I. Comparison or CanneD, Fresn, 
AND Frozen SERVINGS 


January-June, 1947 


Per Cent 























of Cost of Prat eo 
prea ervings Servings 
Under Grapefruit Squash 
80 percent Applesauce Grapefruit 
Pineapple Peaches 
Oysters Pineapple 
Asparagus Green Beans 
Ground Beef Peas 
Shrimp Applesauce 
Mackerel 
Corn 
Spinach 
Cherries, RSP 
Oysters 
Shrimp 
Chicken! 
80-100 per Spinach Asparagus 
cent Green Beans Apricots 
Strawberries Plums 
Haddock 
Rib Lamb Chops 
Chicken 
Over Center Cut Pork Chops Blueberries 


100 percent Apricots 
Porterhouse Steak 
Mackerel 
Peas 
Plums 





1 For Chicken, period is January—Mar <h, 1947. 
Source: 4 

Marvin, Irene K., and Loft, Georg’, “Are Frozen 
Food Prices Getting in Line With Car.ned and Fresh 
Foods?” Food Freezing, October 1947, pp. 757-761. 
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Foods during 1946, the Springfield, 
Ohio, survey being conducted by the 
writer, a common retailer comment was 
that frozen foods would sell well if prices 
were brought into line with those of 
competing items. 

The actual difference in prices of 
frozen, canned, and fresh items varies 
with the item and the time of year. 
Table I will give some indication of 
what the differences were in 1947. 

A reasonable price for a frozen food 
is one that would enable frozen fruits 
and vegetables, for example, to compete 
with canned and fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, etc. While the consumer may be 
willing to pay a premium for the superi- 
ority of the frozen item, or for its con- 
venience, there is a limit beyond which 
she will not go. Moreover, since these 
are not cost-of-living items, and though 
prices on frozen foods have risen some- 
what less rapidly than those of food 
items in general, with a price still too 
high in the consumer’s estimation there 
is easy recourse to competing goods. 

Admittedly costs of handling frozen 
foods are greater than those of dealing 
in the competing canned goods. Because 
of the spoilage factor, however, it is 
necessary to secure a much larger margin 
on fresh produce than on frozen. Since 
frozen foods are usually handled in small 
quantities in many retail outlets, it is 
to be expected that the accepted retail 
markup will remain at approximately 29 
per cent. Neither the supermarkets nor 
the large volume chain stores are ex- 
pected to depart far from this practice 
because of cost of refrigeration. Price 


relief, therefore, may hardly be looked 
for from the retail quarter, but rather 
from the processor and wholesaler whose 
margins may be unnecessarily large. 

The volume of sales that frozen foods 
can attain depends to some extent upon 
the amount and kind of advertising 
that is done. In the beginning, prac- 
tically all frozen food advertising was 
done by the Birds Eye-Snider Corpora- 
tion and that corporation is still the ma- 
jor national advertiser of these prod- 
ucts. Other companies have benefited 
vicariously since, until recently, there 
was no clear distinction in the con- 
sumer’s mind as to the various brands of 
these new products. However, the days 
are now gone when the whole industry 
can depend solely upon the advertising 
done by this one company. Other com- 
panies are now using the radio, national 
magazines, and newspapers more and 
more. In fact so conscious is the industry 
now of the need for promotion that steps 
have been taken to provide for industry- 
wide advertising. 

It is difficult to reduce the potential 
of frozen foods to a dollar and cents 
basis. Although this phase of the food 
industry stands on a firm footing, there 
are differences of opinion as to how far 
it will be able to reach within the next 
few years. Pessimists limit the possibili- 
ties to a few leading items like straw- 
berries, which are not popular when 
otherwise preserved; optimists see a $10 
billion industry within the next few 
years. In any event, the industry has 
reached the point at which it must 
demonstrate its right to exist and grow. 
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MEASURING THE GENERAL RETAIL TRADING 
AREA—A CASE STUDY: I 


EDNA DOUGLAS* 
Towa State College 


Epiror’s Norte: This is the frst of a two-part article 
on the statistical measurement of the extent of a market 
area. The second will appear in the Fuly issue. 


HE retail selling area of any city 
haa because of the relationships 
between the retail firms of that city and 
customers living in various localities. 
The character of these relationships 
varies widely, reflecting differences 
among stores and among customers. One 
customer residing in a nearby commu- 
nity may shop in the trading center once 
a month, purchasing primarily standard- 
ized items, including groceries, because 
of lower prices. Another patron from the 
same community may visit the trading 
center only half so often and concen- 
trate her purchases there on style mer- 
chandise, because she prefers the wider 
selection available in the larger city. 
No two stores will have identical selling 
areas, nor will any two customers play 
the same role in a store’s selling area. 
Differences among stores may be at- 
tributable to the type and variety of 
merchandise carried, sales policies, 
prices, services offered, or reputation. 
Customers may differ in location; in- 
come; desires; and evaluation of mer- 
chandise, services, prices, and other 
policies of various retail firms. 


=, 


Yet one can discern a pattern in the 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the generous co- 
operation of those who made it possible to secure and 
interpret much of the data upon which this study is 
based: the Executive Board of the Charlotte Mer- 
chants’ Association and Mr. Albert Bechtold and 
Mr. L. V. Wells, formerly Executive Secretaries of that 
association; Mr. James S. Burch, Chief Engineer of 
Statistics and Planning, North Carolina State Highway 
and Public Works Commission, Raleigh; an executive of 
a Charlotte bank; and the numerous business men in 
Charlotte and elsewhere who supplied data. 


selling areas of the individual firms in 
any city. Similar stores tend to have 
similar selling areas, and the trading 
areas of even dissimilar stores show some 
relationship to each other. These pat- 
terns would appear to result from three 
conditions. First, human wants and be- 
havior are almost totally products of 
culture. Because of this, both tend to 
fall into patterns which reflect socially 
determined standards. The behavior of 
the consumer-buyer is no exception. 
Most retail customers want least of. all 
to be atypical. Hence, a trading center 
which can and does satisfy the desires 
of certain customers in another com- 
munity can, and probably will, do the 
same for others. 

Second, the consumer views a 
shopping center in terms of all its stores 
as well as in terms of a single store. By 
this token, a city’s retail drawing power 
is greater than the sum of the drawing 
power of individual stores. Third, in 
their desire for an increased sales vol- 
ume, retail stores in a particular com- 
munity are likely to use, to a certain ex- 
tent, similar methods for securing the 
patronage of out-of-town customers. In 
so far, therefore, as store policy may be a 
factor in the creation and maintenance of 
a retail selling area, and in so far as re- 
tailers use similar merchandising and 
promotional methods which are effec- 
tive, there will be some uniformity in the 
trading areas of various retail firms. 

These three conditions offer consider- 
able justification for an attempt to de- 
termine the gevera/ retail selling area of 
a particular community. Succeeding ar- 
ticles will amplify this general descrip- 
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Taste I, Numper or Rerait Stores 1n CHARLOTTE AND SALES IN Do.tars, By Kinp or Business, 1939 AND 
1947, AND AS A Per Cent oF Torat Sates 1n NortH CAROLINA AND IN 
NortH AND SoutH Caro.ina ComBINED, 1939 








1947 1939 


Sales 


As Per Cent of Total 
Sales for Each Kind 















































Number Amount Number 4 , of Business in 
re . Mot 0 SUSIiNESS 1 
Kind of Business of of Sales of ( <> yom ) 
O00 in Te 
Stores (add 000) Stores - North 
North and 
Carolina South 
Carolina 
Total, All Stores 1,243 $150,466 1,120 $47,552 7.51 4-93 
Food Group 303 $ 24,000 324 $ 7,642 5.90 3-71 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) 58 $ 818 98 $ 1,054 2.87 1.62 
Combination stores (groceries-meats) 224 22,347 194 6,006 7.23 4.78 
Other food stores 21 x 32 582 6.03 3.91 
General Stores (with food) I x! 2 x x x 
General Merchandise Greup 2 $27,699! 26 $ 9,098 10.74 7.1 
Department stores 8 $ 23,480 5 $ 7,046 18.80 13.05 
Dry goods and general merchandise stores 5 x 11 387 1.55 94 
Variety stores 10 x 10 1,665 7.50 5.02 
Apparel Group 78 $ 13,803 go x? 9.40% 6.57? 
Men’s, boys’ furnishings and hat stores ) ( 
Men’s, boys’ clothing and furnishings} 23 x3 8 $ 124 35.94 21.64 
stores 13 1,118 11.96 8.11 
Family clothing stores 8 x 8 IgI 1.99 1.39 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores 17 x# 17 1,098 9.54 6.48 
Shoe stores (all kinds) 19 $ 2,857 17 775 11.09 7.73 
Millinery stores 8 287 16 366 25.43 17.85 
Custom tailors ) ( 6 61 20.89 14.42 
Furriers, fur shops F - } 2 x x x 
Women’s accessory, infant, other apparel - 3 ] 
stores { 3 19 3.05 2.21 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group 55 $ 8,421 38 $ 3,516 10.41 6.87 
Furniture stores 27 $ 5,687 22 $ 2,277 8.98 5.93 
Radio, household appliance stores 15 1,159 6 x x 
Other home furnishings stores 13 1,575 10 x x x 
Automotive Group 55 $ 28, 363 33 $ 8,091 BLY; 4.98 
Motor-vehicle dealers (new) 20 $ 22,064 II $ 6,487 6.80 4-9 
Used-car dealers 22 x? 5 197 14.09 5.58 
9-55 


Accessory, tire, battery, other dealers 13 x® 17 1,407 13.91 





x Withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operation. 
1 Sales by one general store (with food) included in total for General Merchandise Group. 

2 Sales by g1 stores in Mecklenburg County, one of which was not in Charlotte, were $3,788,000. 

* Sales by 25 stores in Mecklenburg County, two of which were not in Charlotte, were $3,210,000. 
* Sales by 18 stores in Mecklenburg County, one of which was not in Charlotte, were $4,218,000. 


4+ 
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TaBLe I—(continued) 





1947 1939 


Sales 


As Per Cent of Total 
Sales for Each Kind 


Number Amount Number 























. F Amount of Business in 
Kind of Business of of Sales of Amoun f 
' ; a). eee reeee 
Stores (add 000) Stores ; 

North 

North and 

Carolina South 

Carolina 
Filling Stations 155 $ 5,998 152 $ 2,863 4.38 3.08 
Lumber-Building Group 28 - 18 x x x 
Lumber and building materials dealers 13 $ 4,596 12 $ 1,907 11.S1 7.24 
Paint, glass, wallpaper dealers 8 536 6 x x x 

Other dealers 7 x -— — 0.00 0.00 
Hardware Group 20 x7 9 $ 446 2.58 1.66 
Hardware stores 17 $ 1,317 9 $ 446 2.% 2.15 
Other hardware dealers 3 x —_— “= ©.00 ©.00 
Eating and Drinking Places 314 x 254 $ 2,402 10.91 7.23 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms 150 ¢ 7,699 102 $ 1,736 12.67 8.58 
Lunch counters and stands | 127 g21 98 $13 10.5 6.64 
Soft drink, juice, ice cream places } 32 63 §.25 3.50 
Drinking places 37 x 22 go 3-95 2.57 
Drug Stores 46 x 48 $ 2,000 8.31 5.42 
Drug stores with fountain 40 $1,541 7.49 4.96 
Other drug stores 8 459 13.09 7.85 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods) 7 $ 3,219 — — 0.00 0.00 

Other Retail! Stores 150 $ 16,62 105 $ 4,985 9.52 6.7 
Fuel, ice, fuel-oil dealers 21 $ 3,022 26 $ 1,412 12.65 8.59 
Hay, grain, feed stores 2 x 7 462 6.86 4-83 
Farm and garden supply stores 9 83 4 177 1.10 85 
Jewelry stores 18 2,050 10 780 13.24 9.24 
Cigar stores and stands 5 177 10 106 19.52 11.05 
Florists 20 x 10 173 12.01 7.88 
News dealers 16 458 8 105 22.39 16.38 
Office-school supply dealers 19 3,755 8 981 38.44 28.10 
Other stores 42 4.866 18 789 10.59 6.69 
Second-Hand Stores 8 ; 81 21 $ 372 23.31 14.27 








5 Sales by 24 dealers in Mecklenburg County, two of which were not in Charlotte, were $3,663,000. 

6 Sales by 14 dealers in Mecklenburg County, one of which was not in Charlotte, were $2,729,000. 

7 Total sales of Lumber—Building—Hardware Groups combined were $7,811,000. 

® Sales by 48 stores in Mecklenburg County, two of which were not in Charlotte, were $5,452,000. 

Source: United States Bureau of the Census, “‘Retail Trade—1947, Mecklenburg and Union Counties, North 
Carolina,” Special Release, August 14, 1948; and United States Census of Business: 1939, Vol. 1, Pt. 3, pp. 173-174, 
193-194, 740-741. 
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tion by delineating the trading areas of 
specific firms which together comprise 
the city’s retail structure. 

This article discusses generalizations 
about the retail trading area of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. The first section 
provides a profile of the retail trade 
structure of Charlotte. The second sum- 
marizes estimates of the significance to 
Charlotte retailers of patronage by out- 
of-town customers. In the third section, 
five methods are used for delineating the 
city’s general trading area. 


I. THe Retait TRADE STRUCTURE 
OF CHARLOTTE! 

Charlotte is located in the south cen- 
tral portion of North Carolina, thirteen 
miles from South Carolina and close to 
a number of textile manufacturing cen- 
ters in the two states. It had 100,899 
people within its city limits and 112,986 
within its metropolitan area in 1940 and 
was the largest city in North Carolina 
and larger than any in South Carolina. 

There were 1,120 retail stores in Char- 
lotte in 1939. Food stores, eating and 
drinking places, and filling stations ac- 
counted for 730, or 65 per cent of the 
total. There was one store for every go 
residents of Charlotte, compared with 
one per 106 people in North Carolina, 
one per 103 people in South Carolina, 
and one per 74 people in the United 
States. By 1947, however, the number of 
retail firms in Charlotte had increased 
to 1,243.” 

Data for 1939 show that Charlotte 


1 Unless otherwise stated, retail data upon which this 
section is based are from the United States Census of 
Business: 1939, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, pp. 63, 280-281, 300-301, 
330; Vol. I, Pt. 3, pp. 7-8, 173-174, 193-194, 749-741; 
and the Census of the United States, Distribution: 1929, 
Vol. I, Pt. 3, pp. 405-407, 426-433, 919-921, 938-941. 
Population data are from the Census of the United States: 
1940, Population, Vol. I, pp. 14, 771, 785, 975. 

2 United States Bureau of the Census, “Retail Trade 
—1947, Mecklenburg and Union Counties, North Caro- 
lina.” Special Release, August 14, 1948. 


had more specialized kinds of retail busi- 
nesses than North and South Carolina 
as a whole. Yet, for certain kinds of 
stores, commodity sales by Charlotte 
firms in 1929 showed greater diversity 
in types of merchandise than sales of 
comparable North and South Carolina 
firms. This was true for department and 
furniture stores but was not true for 
apparel stores, which tended to be more 
specialized in Charlotte. 

While some Charlotte stores were 
more specialized and some more diversi- 
fied, the average firm had much larger 
inventories (at cost) at the end of 1929 
than was true of the average store in 
North or South Carolina. The discrep- 
ancy was greatest for grocery, depart- 
ment, variety, furniture, automctive, 
and jewelry stores, which were much 
larger firms in Charlotte. In that year, 
average year-end stocks at cost in these 
stores were, in most cases, far more than 
twice those in similar kinds of stores in 
North and South Carolina. Apparel 
stores, however, had average stocks not 
much greater than those of similar stores 
in North and South Carolina, suggesting 
that Charlotte’s quantitative advantage 
in this kind of business lay primarily in 
number of stores rather than average 
store inventory. 

Another indication of the size of retail 
firms is sales volume. The average re- 
tailer in Charlotte had sales of $42,457 
in 1939, compared with a per firm volume 
of $18,721 in North Carolina, $17,939 
in South Carolina, and $23,748 in the 
United States. The average department, 
jewelry, and variety store and new car 
dealer in Charlotte did nearly three to 
five times as much business as compar- 
able firms in North and South Carolina, 
while other kinds of retail firms in Char- 
lotte had a sales volume twice that of 
North and South Carolina firms. Sales 
per firm in Charlotte in 1947 were 
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Taste II. Per Capita Sates By Various Kinps or Retait Business 1n CHARLOTTE, 
Nortw Carouina, Souto Caro.ina, AND THE UniTeD States, 1939! 
North South United 
\ind of Busines rlotte® . ‘ 
Kind of Business Charlotte Carolina?® Carolina® States? 
Total, All Stores $471.28 $177.30 $174.87 $319.30 
Food Group $75.74 $ 36.24 $ 40.24 $ 77.20 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) $ 10.45 $ 10.27 $ 15.04 $ 16.90 
Combination stores (grocery and meat) 59.52 23.27 22.44 41.74 
Dairy product stores, milk dealers - 86 79 5.62 
Meat markets, fish markets 1.69 1.02 1.15 5.70 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores .78 25 23 2.24 
Fruit stores, vegetable markets -49 .26 32 1.69 
Other food stores 2.80 .30 28 3-30 
General Stores (with food) x $ 8.74 $ 9.49 $ 6.15 
General Merchandise Group $ 90.17 $ 23.72 $ 22.89 $ 43.02 
Department stores $ 69.83 $ 10.50 $ 8.69 $ 30.19 
Dry goods and general merchandise stores 3.84 7.01 8.42 5.42 
Variety stores 16.50 6.21 5.79 7.42 
Apparel Group $ 37.54? $ 11.28 $ 9.61 $ 24.75 
Men’s, boys’ clothing, furnishings, hat stores $ 12.31 $ 2.71 $ 2.46 $ 5.87 
Family clothing stores 1.89 2.69 2.16 3.26 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores 10.88 3.22 2.85 7.67 
Accessory, other apparel stores x .70 54 3.26 
Shoe stores (all kinds) 7.68 1.96 1.60 4.69 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group $ 34.85 $ 9.45 $ 9.15 $ 13.16 
Furniture stores $ 22.17 5 7.10 $ 6.85 $ 7.39 
Other home furnishings stores x 50 56 8.92 
Household appliance, radio dealers x 1.85 1.75 4-05 
Automotive Group $ 80.18 $ 29.92 $ 29.30 $ 42.14 
Motor vehicle dealers (new) $ 64.29 $ 26.69 $ 25.75 $ 36.53 
Used-car dealers 1.95 -39 1.12 1.47 
Accessory, tire, battery, other automotive dealers 13.94 2.83 2.43 4-14 
Filling Stations $ 28.37 $ 18.29 $ 14.52 $ 21.44 
Lumber-Building Group x $ 5.19 $ 5.75 # 13.38 
Lumber and building materials dealers $ 18.90 $ 4.64 S a. $ 11.23 
Heating, plumbing, paint, electric stores x 55 .60 2.15 


x Withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operation. 
1 Total sales figures converted into per capita figures on the basis of population statistics from the 16th Census 
of the United States: 1940. The following population figures were used: Charlotte—100,899; 


—3,5§71,623; South Carolina—1,899,804; United States—131,669,275 
2 Because of rounding, sub-groups do not always total exactly the same as the main group. 


3 Includes sales by 91 stores in Mecklenburg County, one of which was outside the city limits of Charlotte. 








Source: United States Census of Business: 1939, Vol. 1, Pt. 3, pp. 5, 58, 68, 740-741. 
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Taste II. Continued 








North 





Hardware Group 





Hardware stores 
Farm implement-tractor-hardware stores 





Eating Places 





Drinking Places 





Drug Stores 





Liquor Stores (packaged goods) 





Other Retail Stores 





Fuel, ice, fuel-oil dealers 

Hay, grain, and feed stores 
Farm and garden supply stores 
Jewelry stores 

Cigar stores, cigar stands 
Florists 

News dealers 

Other retail stores 





Second-Hand Stores 











Charlotte Carolina® Carolina? States? 
$ 4.42 $ 4.84 $ 5.06 $ 7.40 
$ 4.42 $ 3.86 $ 3.66 $ 4.78 
— .98 1.40 2.62 

$ 22.91 $ 5.53 $ 5.26 $ 16.22 
$  .89 $ .64 $  .64 $ 10.52 
$ 19.82 $ 6.74 $ 6.75 $ 11.87 
- $ 1.61 $ 4.34 $ 4.45 

$ 49.41 $ 14.66 $ 11.32 $ 26.55 
$ 13.99 S 4.32 , 2.77 $ 7.70 
4.58 1.89 1.48 4-74 
9 4-51 2.47 1.18 
74 1.65 1.34 2.95 
1.05 01S 22 1.58 
on 40 40 1.13 
1.04 33 09 -§5 
17.54 2.81 2.54 6.93 
$ 3.69 $ .45 $ .53 $ 1.05 





$121,050, nearly three times those in 
1939.° 

One of the most significant sales fig- 
ures in trading area analysis is per capita 
volume. Per capital sales through retail 
firms in Charlotte in 1939 were $471, one 
and one-half times those in the United 
States and nearly three times per capita 
sales in North and South Carolina. The 
discrepancy between Charlotte and 
North and South Carolina was greatest 
in per capita sales by department stores 
and second-hand stores, where Charlotte 
sales were seven times those in North 
and South Carolina. Per capita sales in 
men’s apparel, shoe, and jewelry stores 
were approximately four times those in 
the two states, while in variety, women’s 
ready-to-wear, furniture, automotive, 
and drug stores, they were two to three 
times those in comparable firms in the 
two states as a whole. 


3 Loc. cit. 


Table I offers evidence of Charlotte’s 
standing in retail trade in the region of 
which it is a part. Although the popula- 
tion of Charlotte was only 2.83 per cent 
of the North Carolina population in 
1940, and that of metropolitan Char- 
lotte only 3.16 per cent, 7.51 per cent of 
the state’s sales through retail outlets 
in 1939 were made in Charlotte. The 
city’s share was greatest for second-hand 
stores, news dealers, cigar stores, and 
department stores, each of which ac- 
counted for more than fifteen per cent 
of the state’s total volume through such 
outlets. In twenty of the forty business 
classifications for which data are shown 
in Table I, Charlotte sales represented 
more than ten per cent of the state’s 
total. Even if South Carolina sales are 
included, Charlotte’s sales were 4.93 per 
cent of the total retail volume in the 
two states for all kinds of businesses. 

Another characteristic of Charlotte 
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Taste III. Per Cent or Torat Sates or VARIOUS 
Kinps oF Retait Business ACCOUNTED FOR BY CHAIN 
Stores IN CHARLOTTE, NortH CAROLINA, AND 
SoutH CAROLINA, 1939 








Char. North South 








Kind of Business Jot ~ Caro- Caro- 
oe lina lina 
Per Cent 
Variety stores 96.7 92.8 86.0 
Men’s, boys’ clothing, furnish- 
ings, hat stores 28.2 14.4 14.1 
Family clothing stores 62.3 1§.1 17.7 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores 89.1 27.2 33.0 
Shoe stores (all kinds) 76.5 46.6 44.9 
Furniture stores §2.§ 20.2 18.9 
Motor vehicle dealers (new) 0.0 ” “2 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers =. 48.8 66.3 
Filling stations SA 5. “2 
Lumber and building materials 
dealers 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Hardware stores oo * ” 
Restaurants and other eating 
places 6.7 §.2 33 
Drug stores m8 26.4 $8.3 
Hay, grain, and feed stores 0.0 4.0 32.6 
All other kinds of business 34.6 * ” 
TOTAL 32.7 19.1 18.1 








* Withheld to avoid disclosure of individual opera- 
10Nn,. 
Source: United States Census of Business: 1939, Vol. 
I, Pt. 1, pp. 280-281, 300-301, 330. 
retail trade was the large proportion— 
thirty-three per cent—of its business 
done through chain stores, while such 
stores handled only nineteen and eighteen 
per cent of total retail volume in North 
Carolina and South Carolina respectively 
in 1939. Nationally, chains accounted for 
twenty-two per cent of total retail sales. 
Chains in Charlotte accounted for 8.59 
per cent of the total chain store volume 
in North and South Carolina combined. 
In three fields—variety, women’s ready- 
to-wear, and shoe stores—chains did 
more than seventy-five per cent of Char- 
lotte’s total volume through such stores. 
Chain sales by family clothing and furni- 
ture stores represented between fifty and 
seventy-five per cent of the city’s total 
through such outlets. 

This discussion has indicated six prin- 


cipal characteristics of the Charlotte re- 
tail structure and of its relation to the 
regional structure: 

(1) Charlotte had slightly more stores 
in relation to its population than did 
North or South Carolina. 

(2) While many Charlotte stores were 
more specialized than those in the region 
as a whole, others showed greater diver- 
sification in types of merchandise sold. 

(3) The city’s average retail store was 
more than twice as large as that in North 
or South Carolina. Department stores in 
Charlotte, however, had average sales 
five times those of department stores in 
the two states. 

(4) Charlotte’s per capita sales volume 
was nearly three times that in North and 
South Carolina. The discrepancy was 
particularly great for both department 
and second-hand stores, where Charlotte 
firms had per capita sales seven times 
those in the two states. 

(5) While Charlotte had only 2.83 per 
cent of the population in North Carolina, 
its stores accounted for 7.51 per cent of 
the state’s total retail volume. Its de- 
partment stores, however, accounted for 
18.80 per cent of the state’s total depart- 
ment store sales and its second-hand 
stores and certain “other” stores for an 
even greater per cent. 

(6) One-third of the city’s retail vol- 
ume was done through chains. In three 
kinds of businesses, chains accounted for 
more than seventy-five per cent of the 
city’s total volume. 


II. Out-or-Town SALES BY 
CHARLOTTE RETAIL STORES 


A primary characteristic of Charlotte’s 
retail trade is the importance of sales to 
out-of-town customers. A somewhat haz- 
ardous attempt has been made in Table 
IV to arrive at an over-all figure which 
would show Charlotte retailers’ esti- 
mates of out-of-town sales as a per cent 
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of their total sales. Here each kind of 
business from which estimates were re- 
ceived has been assigned a percentage 
which approximates, very roughly, the 
average percentage estimate of out-of- 


Toray 1V. Torat Reta Sates, 1939, AND A SumM- 
MARY OF Estimates oF Out-or-Town SALES, 1942- 
1944, BY CertTain Kinps or Retait 
Businesses IN CHARLOTTE 








Retail Sales 
A pproxi- 
es mate 
Stor 
Kind of Store Dollars Per Cent 
(add 000) to Out-of- 
Town 

Customers 

Department 7,046 40 
General merchandise and dry 
goods 387 fo 
Women’s apparel 1,098 45 
Men’s clothing and furnishings 1,242 40 
Shoes 775 25 
Furniture 2,277 25 
New cars 6,487 15 
Used cars 197 25 
Automobile supplies 1,407 5 
Hardware 446 25 
Drug 2,000 10 
Jewelry 780 20 
Office supplies 981 30 
Total 25,123 

Average 5 


Ww wv 


O 


Average, excluding New cars c 





Source: United States Census of Business: 1939, Vol. 


I, Pt. 3, pp. 740-741; and managers of Charlotte retail 
firms. See text for method of computation. 


town trade by retailers of that group. 
Estimates of individual retailers were not 
averaged with precision, because they 
were, at best, approximations, and _ be- 
cause the estimates of larger retailers 
were due to greater, though not accu- 
rately measurable, weight in the final 
computation than the estimates of 


smaller retailers. In arriving at the aver- 
age per cent for each kind of business, the 
writer weighted the estimates of indi- 
vidual retailers according to her estimate 
of the store’s total sales volume and 
rounded the resultant figure to the near- 
est five per cent. Averages for each kind 
of business were then applied to 1939 
sales data to produce the total rounded 
estimate shown. 

It will be noted that Table IV excludes 
several important stores for which out- 
of-town trade was not measurable, as 
variety stores, or for which out-of-town 
trade was thought to be exceedingly 
small, as food stores. Of the retail outlets 
listed, approximately twenty-five per 
cent of total sales were made to out-of- 
town customers. Because new car sales 
are restricted so greatly by dealer fran- 
chises, yet weight the final sales figure so 
heavily, they were excluded from the to- 
tal to produce a second estimate of ap- 
proximately thirty per cent of total sales 
to out-of-town customers. Even with 
their imperfections, these estimates are 
useful and probably reasonably accurate 
in giving an idea of the significance of 
out-of-town trade to the stores which 
were included. 


III]. MEASUREMENT OF THE GENERAL 
RETAIL TRADING AREA OF 
CHARLOTTE 


Five methods have been used to de- 
lineate the general retail trading area of 
Charlotte: (1) the records of the Credit 
Bureau of the Charlotte Merchants’ As- 
sociation have been analyzed to deter- 
mine customers’ addresses; (2) checks 
deposited during one week by several 
Charlotte stores have been used to de- 
termine the location of the banks against 
which they were drawn; (3) an analysis 
of traffic flow and an origin-destination 
study of passenger cars leaving Charlotte 
have been employed to indicate traffic 
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areas; (4) Reilly’s law of retail gravita- 
tion has been applied to the Charlotte 
area; and, finally, (5) population and its 
distribution have been examined for 
light which might be thrown on the con- 
tour of the Charlotte area. These vari- 
ous methods of delineation are used both 
to show the principal characteristics of 
Charlotte’s retail selling area and to indi- 
cate differences in delineations effected 
by using different types of data. 


A. ANALYsIs Or CREDIT REcoRDS 
Method and Problems 


The Credit Bureau of the Charlotte 
Merchants’ Association acts as a clearing 
house for credit information about indi- 
viduals. Membership in the association 
entitles a firm to utilize the bureau’s fa- 
cilities for securing information about 
applicants for credit. Information which 
the bureau already has in its files is made 
available to members at no cost greater 
than that of membership in the associa- 
tion, while new information about out- 
of-town customers is secured upon re- 
quest at one dollar per inquiry. A ran- 
dom sample of approximately ten per 
cent of these records was examined dur- 
ing July, 1943, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the addresses of charge customers.‘ 

Certain problems preceded and devel. 
oped during the collection and analysis 
of these data. One major problem was 
th: enormous physical task of collecting 
and tabulating the desired information. 
Even the use of a ten per cent sample ne- 
cessitated tabulating data for thousands 
of customers. 

A second problem was that of distin- 


4 The Credit Bureau was begun in 1911, and the earli- 
est records found in this sample study date from that 
year. However, the bureau is reported to have engaged 
in a house cleaning of its records in the early 1920's, 
destroying reports for customers whose accounts had 
shown inactivity for a number of years. The present 
files include records collected since at least 1930 and 
many prior to that date. 


guishing from the records those custom- 
ers who were regular charge customers, 
those who were included only because of 
delinquent accounts, and those who had 
moved to other cities from Charlotte. 
The records of the Collections Depart- 
ment of the Merchants’ Association were 
filed with the records of the Credit Bu- 
reau. Thus, a person to whom credit had 
been extended by a member and whose 
credit record had not been examined be- 
fore that credit extension would be in- 
cluded in the credit files as a local or out- 
of-town customer if his delinquent ac- 
count were turned over by the member 
to the Collections Department. 
Statistics of the per cent of total rec- 
ords whose presence in the files clearly 
resulted from collection activity are 
given below for various regional groups. 
Per Cent of 
Total Records 


of Each Group 
for Collection 


Address of Customer 


Charlotte 6.61 
North Carolina, excluding Charlotte 7.91 
Total, North Carolina 7-79 
South Carolina 12.44 
Other States 8.95 
Total, All States 8.15 


These figures show that out-of-town 
accounts were turned over to the Collec- 
tions Department more often than were 
those of Charlotte customers, thereby 
exaggerating the importance of out-of- 
town charge customers in these records.® 
Because the bureau’s records did not 
always clearly indicate the nature of the 
inquiry which caused that record to ap- 
pear in the bureau’s files and because 
even collection records reflect buying ac- 
tivity, it seemed unwise to attempt seg- 
regation of these customers from the to- 
tals used in this study. 

6 Moreover, former Charlotte residents whose de- 
linquent accounts were turned over to the bureau after 
the customer left town would appear in these records as 
out-of-town customers, increasing further the percent- 


age of customers listed from towns other than Char- 
lotte. 
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A similar problem concerned former 
Charlotte residents who had moved to 
other localities and, when seeking credit 
elsewhere, were the object of inquiries at 
the Charlotte Credit Bureau. In keeping 
its addresses current, the Credit Bureau 
would change the address of these former 
local customers, whose new address 
should not have been included in this 
study of out-of-town trade. An effort was 
made to estimate the number of such 
customers, although this segregation was 
far from perfect because of the incom- 
pleteness of information on this point. 
The following figures show the per cent 
which former Charlotte residents were 
definitely known to represent of the total 
customers from each of various localities: 


Per Cent 

of Total 

New Address of Customer Records 

of Each 
Group 
Mecklenburg County, excluding Charlotte 1.31 

North Carolina, excluding Mecklenburg 

County 2.08 
South Carolina 4.01 
Other States 47.76 
Total 5.11 


Customers known to have migrated 
from Charlotte were not segregated from 
the final estimates of out-of-town cus- 
tomers because of the incompleteness of 
these data in the Credit Bureau files, and 
because data from two department stores 
in Charlotte indicated that such custom- 
ers occasionally bought merchandise in 
Charlotte even after moving to another 
community.® 

An additional problem of major pro- 
portions was that of determining the 
study’s validity. The results of this anal- 
ysis can be read properly only in terms of 

6 Such patronage was probably encouraged if the town 
to which the former Charlotte resident moved were a 
smaller shopping center than Charlotte, if the town 
were within Charlotte’s regular trading area, and if the 


customer were slow in changing his shopping habits. 


his type of patronage would be expected to be one of 
short life rather than long life. 


the limitations described above and with 
consideration of the degree to which 
credit records are an indication of the 
relative importance of out-of-town trade. 
The number of charge customers from 
any one locality fails to reveal either the 
frequency or size of purchases by those 
individuals. Furthermore, records of the 
Credit Bureau are heavily weighted by 
the credit activities of department stores 
whose credit volume and whose out-of- 
town trade is considerable. Even though 
such stores accounted for an unusually 
large share of Charlotte’s total and out- 
of-town trade, they probably carried dis- 
proportionate weight in computing the 
community’s out-of-town volume by the 
method described here. 

This study is not meant to stand alone 
as an indication of out-of-town trade. Its 
purpose is to serve as one indication of 
the size and distribution of such trade 
and is to be substantiated or refuted by 
other indices. 

Results 
Out-or-Town Crepir Custom- 
ERS, 1911-1943 
As a Proportion of All Customers 


Table V shows the major geographic 
distribution of customers for whom the 
Charlotte Credit Bureau had a record in 
the sample study made July, 1943. 

On the basis of these records, 47.28 per 
cent of all reports were for customers liv- 
ing outside of Charlotte, with North 
Carolina accounting for approximately 
five times as many of these as South Car- 
olina.? Of these total out-of-town cus- 

7 One condition affecting Charlotte’s sales to South 
Carolina customers is the three per cent retail sales tax 
to which sales in North Carolina are subjected unless the 
merchandise is mailed to a point outside the state. 
South Carolina has no retail sales tax. Inquiry among 
Charlotte retailers indicated that the sales tax had 
resulted in some loss of business to South Carolina cus- 
tomers and had increased the amount of merchandise 


mailed to such customers. 
One department store reported that studies had indi- 
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Tasie V. Pex Cent or Totat CHarce Customers 
on RecorpD In THE CHARLOTTE CrepDIT BuREAU IN 
1943 AND Per Cent oF Tuose Asout Wuom In- 
quiries Were Mabe Fesruary I, 1942-JULY 10, 1943 
Wuose Appress Was CHARLOTTE OR ELSEWHERE 


Per Cent of 








Customers 
Per Cent Subject to 
Address of Customer of All Inquiry 
Customers* February 7, 
1942-Fuly 
10, 1943 
Charlotte 52.72 67.05 
North Carolina, excluding 
Charlotte 37.22 27.10 
Total, North Carolina 89.94 94.15 
South Carolina 7.01 4-09 
Other States 3.06 1.76 
100.00 100.00 


Total, All States 


* Because of rounding, these percentages do not total 


exactly 100.00. 
Source: Records of the Credit Bureau, Merchants’ 
Association, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


tomers, $5.11 per cent were known defi- 
nitely to have been former residents of 
Charlotte; and 47.76 per cent of those 
outside the two states were former Char- 
lotte residents. These would add slightly 
more than two per cent to the proportion 
of accounts which originated in Char- 
lotte. 


The high per cent of total out-of-town 
names included in the Credit Bureau’s 


cated that proportionate sales to South Carolina cus- 
tomers had decreased almost half since 1930, when the 
tax first went into effect, and that shipments of mer- 
chandise to South Carolina had increased greatly. 
Postage on shipments requested by the customer was 
paid by the customer, while postage on shipments 
necessitated by alterations, special orders, and similar 
causes beyond the control of the customer was paid by 
the store. In this store in May, 1939, charge sales to 
South Carolina customers which were not subject to the 
sales tax exceeded those subject to tax. 

Men’s apparel stores who sold nationally advertised 
brands, especially to traveling men, reported many 
losses of sales because of the tax. Others of this group, 
who prior to the tax had had fewer customers from 
South Carolina and who did most of their business in 
suits which required alteration and shipment, reported 


files does not mean that 47.28 per cent of 
Charlotte’s customers were out-of-town 
customers nor that that proportion of its 
total sales were made to out-of-town peo- 
ple. Records of one department store in- 
dicate that the number of out-of-town 
accounts was greater than the number of 
out-of-town customers because of less 
frequent visits to the store by non-local 
patrons. 


Geographic Distribution 


Map 1 shows the geographic distribu- 
tion of out-of-town customers and the 
main characteristics of the Charlotte 
trading area as determined by this 
method. First, there is a tremendous con- 
centration of the area within the counties 
of Mecklenburg, Gaston, and Cabarrus, 
which together accounted for 32.52 per 
cent of the total number of out-of-town 
records. These three counties plus Char- 
lotte accounted for 69.70 per cent of the 
total. Counties ranking next in impor- 
tance were York, Union, Richmond, 
Stanley, Iredell, Catawba, and Cleve- 
land, which combined had 19.81 per cent 
of all out-of-town reports. These ten 
counties plus Charlotte accounted for 
79.07 per cent of all records, while Meck- 
lenburg alone was responsible for 60.52 
per cent. 

A second group of counties evidenced 
minor but noticeable concentrations of 
little effect from the sales tax. One children’s shop also 
reported a loss in sales on nationally advertised goods to 
South Carolina customers. 

Women’s apparel store managers varied in their 
opinion regarding the effect of the tax. Some retailers 
of low-price merchandise reported little loss of trade, 
while others reported numerous complaints. Most re- 
tailers of higher-price merchandise reported little notice- 
able effect. The majority of such stores required that 
customers pay postage on mailed merchandise, although 
a few reported that the store assumed the cost. One 
retailer of low-price merchandise reported a reversion 
to the varying price policy as a result of the sales tax; 
if the customer complained about the tax, he would 
reduce the price of the article by the amount of the tax 


so that the total cost to the customer, tax included, 
would be no greater than the price originally quoted. 
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Map 1. Residence in Central North and South Carolina of Out-of-Town Charge Customers of Charlotte Retail 
Stores, 1911-1943. 

Each dot =0.02 per cent of total out-of-town charge customers. Omitted are customers who resided in 106 locali- 
ties in North and South Carolina and in 34 localities in states beyond the boundaries of this map. These represented 
12.90 per cent of the total out-of-town charge customers. Based on Credit Records, Merchants’ Association, Char 
lotte, North Carolina, 
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customers. These were Guilford, New 
Hanover, Buncombe, Burke, Lincoln, 
Rowan, Anson, and Lancaster. Other 
customers were scattered rather widely 
over many counties within and beyond 
the limits of Map 1. Though the major 
Charlotte trading area is well-concen- 
trated geographically, the total trading 
area is a wide one, which includes both 
large and small towns. 

A third characteristic of the area indi- 
cated by Map 1 is its northwest to south- 
east coverage. The mountains to the 
west constitute a barrier, while competi- 
tion northeast and southwest of Char- 
lotte limits the Charlotte area there. The 
considerable extension to the east is evi- 
dence of alack of natural and competi- 
tive barriers in that direction. 

Map 2 shows for each county of the 
entire two states three important facts. 
The first figure in each county is the 
per cent which charge records for that 
county represented of total charge rec- 
ords. By this measure, the maximum 
limits of the Charlotte trading area are 
a considerable distance from Charlotte. 
The area extends from Cherokee County 
in the west to Pasquotank County in 
the east and from the northernmost 
counties of North Carolina to Beaufort 
County, South Carolina. The unusually 
high percentages for Buncombe, For- 
syth, Guilford, Wake, New Hanover, 
Richland, Spartanburg, and Greenville 
Counties, each of which contained a 
sizeable town or city, were probably 
due to two factors: the large num- 
ber of Charlotte people moving to the 
cities in those counties whose new ad- 
dresses became a part of the credit record 
study, and the attraction which Char- 
lotte offered both to the higher income 
groups from towns in these counties who 
were seeking a larger shopping center 
and to the business men whose affilia- 
tions with Charlotte necessitated trips to 


that center.* If these counties are ex- 
cluded, one can observe sharp lines of de- 
marcation from Map 2, with an area bor- 
dered by the following counties: Ruther- 
ford and Burke on the west; Caldwell, 
Catawba, Iredell, Rowan, and Stanley, 
on the north; Richmond, Scotland, and 
Robeson, on the east; and Marlboro, 
Chesterfield, Lancaster, and York, on 
the south. The arbitrary percentage used 
in this delineation was .3000. A more 
precise delineation by towns can, of 
course, be made from Map 1, with limits 
falling at Rutherfordton, Marion, Len- 
oir, Statesville, Salisbury, Albermarle, 
Lumberton, Dillon, Dennettsville, Jef- 
ferson, Lancaster, Chester, and Shelby. 


Number of Customers Related to Popula- 
tion 


The third figure of Map 2 is of special 
significance. Here the number of charge 
records in each county has been related 
to the 1940 population of that county. 
The ratio between the number of charge 
records and population was computed 
for each county, and these ratios were 
converted into index numbers with the 
Charlotte ratio as the base, 100. Thus, 
in Mecklenburg County, excluding Char- 
lotte, 76.29 per cent as many people had 
a credit record with the Charlotte Credit 


8 In this connection, the results of a trading area 
study made in the Greensboro retail trading area in 1933 
are significant. Greensboro residents were asked ques- 
tions regarding their out-of-town buying habits. Fifteen 
per cent indicated that they occasionally bought mer- 
chandise outside of Greensboro. Of these, thirteen per 
cent reported trips to Charlotte. Only Winston-Salem, 
attracting thirty-three per cent of those doing out-of- 
town buying, drew more out-of-town trade from 
Greensboro than did Charlotte; and Richmond ranked 
third, accounting for eleven per cent. The two reasons 
given most frequently for out-of-town buying, in the 
order named, were (1) when making trips for other 
purposes, and (2) greater variety elsewhere. Seventy- 
nine and one-half per cent of those who did out-of-town 
shopping indicated that they paid cash instead of using 
charge accounts. Cf. Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, 4 Survey of the Retail Trading Area of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina (Greensboro: The Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, 1933), p. 16. 
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Bureau as did Charlotte residents. This 
number measures the extent to which 
Charlotte retailers had secured potential 
accounts from the residents of a particu- 
lar county rather than the extent to 
which residents of a county had con- 
tributed to the total number of out-of- 
town charge customers. Such an index 
number carries more meaning on a 
county basis than on a city or town basis; 
for many rural residents use a nearby 
town for their mail address, a fact which 
would tend to overstate the importance 
of towns and to understate the impor- 
tance of rural areas. Most retailers in 
Charlotte indicated that, in general, ru- 
ral residents living close to Charlotte dis- 
played a propensity to shop in Charlotte 
equal to that of urban residents, while 
out-of-town customers from more dis- 
tant points were almost totally urban. 

The charge customer-population index 
attaches considerable significance to 
Gaston County, which had an index 
number of 13.09. Again Buncombe, For- 
syth, Guilford, Wake, and New Hanover 
counties showed unusual importance 
considering the size of the principal city 
in each of those counties, while Richland, 
Greenville, and Spartanburg counties 
did not indicate so great an importance 
by this measure. If 1.00 were arbitrarily 
selected as the index number which is to 
serve as the basis for delineating a trad- 
ing area for Charlotte, the area would be 
bordered by Rutherford, Burke, Cald- 
well, Iredell, Rowan, Davidson, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Lee, Scotland, Marl- 
boro, Darlington, Kershaw, Chester, and 
Cherokee Counties. It would also include 
Cumberland, Bladen,and Carteret Coun- 
ties in the east and Orange in the north- 
east. 

On the basis of this measurement, 
certain counties a great distance from 
Charlotte, particularly those in the east, 
become unusually important. Pitt, Edge- 


combe, Vance and Granville Counties all 
have a very high index number when one 
considers their distance from Charlotte. 
The sparsity of population in certain 
eastern counties prohibited the main- 
tenance of adequate shopping centers in 
those counties. Residents of these coun- 
ties, therefore, particularly higher income 
groups, were forced to shop in some trad- 
ing center. Raleigh is such a center and is 
the closest to most eastern counties. 
Charlotte, however, drew some of the 
eastern trade, though it probably did so 
less often than Raleigh. The size and 
reputation of Charlotte retail institu- 
tions, the business affiliations of certain 
eastern business men with Charlotte, 
and the allure of a more distant market 
center apparently caused a small share of 
eastern North Carolina’s retail trade to 
filter past Raleigh into Charlotte. This 
same type of market-jumping is not ap- 
parent in eastern South Carolina, where 
delineations follow the size and distance 
of shopping centers more logically. 
From a retailer’s short-run point of 
view, the first figure on Map 2, showing 
the comparative importance of various 
counties in accounting for customers, is 
of most significance. From his long-run 
point of view, however, and certainly 
from a social point of view, the customer- 
population ratio is equally important; 
for that indicates to the merchant the de- 
gree to which his community penetrated 
a more distant county, and to society, 
the degree of domination of a market cen- 
ter over a potential market area, with its 
attendant implications in terms of mar- 
ket costs and consumer satisfaction. 


Out-or-Town Crepit Custom- 
ERS, 1942-1943 
The Credit Bureau of the Charlotte 
Merchants’ Association was in the proc- 
ess of reorganizing its filing system at the 
time this study was made. A peculiarity 
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Map 3. Residence in Central North and South Carolina of Out-of-Town Charge Customers of Charlotte Retail 
Stores, February 1, 1942-July 10, 1943. 

Each dot =o.02 per cent of total out-of-town charge customers. Omitted are customers who resided in 26 localities 
in North and South Carolina and in 20 localities in states beyond the boundaries of this map. These represented 
8.82 per cent of total out-of-town charge customers. Based on Credit Records, Merchants’ Association, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
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of its files, resulting from this partially 
completed reorganization, permitted a 
distinction to be made between the 
Credit Bureau’s total records and those 
of customers about whom an inquiry had 
been made between February 1, 1942 
and July 10, 1943. 


As a Proportion of All Customers 


While 47.28 per cent of all records in 
the Credit Bureau’s files were for out-of- 
town customers, only 32.95 per cent of 
those regarding whom inquiries were 
made between February 1, 1942 and 
July 10, 1943 lived outside Charlotte. 
This decrease in the proportion from out- 
side the city may have been the result of 
a secular trend or of transportation re- 
strictions or other wartime conditions. 


Geographic Distribution 


Map 3 shows the geographic distribu- 
tion of the addresses of customers repre- 
sented by this group of records. These 
data must be discounted in terms of war- 
time migrations of population. Charlotte 
residents who moved to other states and 
to other towns within North and South 
Carolina may have caused their new ad- 
dresses to become a part of these records 
as a result of their seeking credit in the 
town of their new residence.® 

Map 3, when compared with Map 1, 
shows plainly the increased concentra- 


®For example, residents of New Hanover County 
accounted for 0.52 per cent of all out-of-town records for 
this period, which is doubtless a reflection of the move- 
ment of certain Charlotte residents to Wilmington for 
employment in the shipyards during the war period. 
The 5.33 per cent accounted for by residents outside 
the two states during this period is also probably a 
reflection of migration caused by military and industrial 
conditions. 


tion of charge customers within the area 
immediately surrounding Charlotte. In 
spite of travel restrictions inflicted by 
wartime conditions, however, the Char- 
lotte trading area described by Map 3 is 
broad and exhibits to a marked degree 
the imperviousness of the area described 
by Map I to transportation limitations, 
in so far as they may have affected retail 
trade movement. 

In addition to the decrease in South 
Carolina trade and the increasing con- 
centration of customers in the area im- 
mediately surrounding Charlotte, two 
other specific shifts are apparent from a 
comparison of Maps 1 and 3. In the west- 
ern part of Charlotte’s area, Rutherford- 
ton, Forest City, and Shelby showed a 
remarkable increase in relative impor- 
tance during the war period. To the east, 
however, Rockingham, Hamlet, and Lau- 
rinburg decreased in relative importance. 
The increasing importance of Ruthford- 
ton, Forest City, and Shelby is verified 
by sales data from two Charlotte depart- 
ment stores; but sales by these two stores 
to customers in Rockingham, Hamlet, 
and Laurinburg also increased. If the 
sample periods for Stores A and B are 
representative, the two series of data— 
Credit Bureau records and charge sales 
analyses for Stores A and B—suggest 
that Charlotte gained new customers 
from the western section of its area dur- 
ing the war period and continued its usu- 
al sales activities with regular custom- 
ers from its eastern section. 

The second figure for each county on 
Map 2 shows on a county basis the pro- 
portion of the total number of records 
falling within the January 1, 1943-July 
10, 1943 group. 











CERTIFICATION MARKS UNDER THE 
LANHAM ACT 


D. M. PHELPS 
University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE are many areas in the field of 

. marketing which need additional re- 
search activity. Our knowledge of many 
practices commonly used by business 
concerns in the sale of their products is 
incomplete and often inexact. Moreover, 
there is considerable doubt in many in- 
stances whether certain practices are ef- 
fective for the individual business enter- 
prise, and even more doubt whether they 
contribute in a reasonable measure to the 
attainment of desired social and eco- 
nomic objectives. One of these practices, 
about which there is considerable doubt, 
is the frequent and oft-times undiscern- 
ing use of so-called seals of approval, 
or certification marks, as they are of- 
ficially designated in the recently en- 
acted Lanham Act. 

The number of such marks is mani- 
fold, as is evidenced by observation in 
any grocery or drugstore. Frequently a 
product, for instance a canned gocd, will 
carry several of these marks. Their spon- 
sors are numerous and of widely diverse 
types. Professional associations, trade 
associations, commercial laboratories, 
governmental agencies, and publications 
have marks which they allow manufac- 
turers or processors to use if certain con- 
ditions are met. Distributing agencies, 
such as department stores and mail-order 
houses, may certify merchandise after 
testing through the use of labels at- 
tached to each unit of product. Even 
trade unions have marks which certify 
that goods are made with the use of un- 
ion labor. 
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Whether the utilization of these vari- 
ous certification marks is effective in 
promoting sale of merchandise, and if 
so, the extent of their effectiveness, is 
often the subject of conjecture, and opin- 
ions expressed differ markedly. The 
extent to which these marks are recog- 
nized by consumers and relied upon as 
evidence of quality in merchandise is 
largely unknown, although a few studies 
have been made by sponsors of marks in 
order to answer these questions.! In view 
of this situation, a brief discussion of cer- 
tification marks and their status under 
the Lanham Act may be of interest to 
both teachers and practitioners in the 
marketing field. 


LecAL Prorection oF CERTIFI- 
cATION Marks 

Prior to the enactment of the Lanham 
Act certification marks had not been rec- 
ognized in statutory law. Collective 
marks had been given protection through 
a 1938 amendment to the trademark 
Acts of 1905 and 1920. Under this 
amendment certain marks which come 
within the definition of a certification 
mark as given subsequently in the Lan- 
ham Act were registered. Thus certifica- 
tion marks were given some recognition 
previously under another classification. 
The Lanham Act, however, fully recog- 
nizes the need for protection of certifica- 
tion, collective, and service marks, as 
well as trade-marks, and provides for 

1See “Product Endorsements,” Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. (Publishers of Good Housekeeping), 1945; “Results 


of Research Made for You by Parents’ Magazine,” 
Parents’ Magazine, New York, 1946. 
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their protection in like measure. 

It had long been recognized that these 
marks needed the protection afforded by 
statutory law and that such protection 
would be in the public interest. Well- 
known certification marks such as those 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. had 
frequently been counterfeited and the 
common law had given very incomplete 
protection.” But action in reference to 
the protection of these marks awaited 
the preparation and enactment of a new 
general trade-mark law which was a la- 
borious and time-consuming process. 
(Attempts to change the basic trade- 
mark legislation as embodied in the Act 
of 1905 started in 1922. The first version 
of the Lanham Act was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in 1938. A re- 
vised version was finally passed, was 
signed by the President on July 5, 1946, 
and went into force a year later.) 


CERTIFICATION MArKs IN Con- 
TRADISTINCTION TO OTHER 
Marks 


In a very real sense, all marks are used 
for certification purposes. A trade-mark 
assures the consumer that a product is of 
a certain standard quality, and often in- 
dicates its source. In addition to trade- 
marks and certification marks, the Lan- 
ham Act identifies service and collective 
marks. Marks used to identify services, 
although they cannot be placed upon a 
tangible object, nevertheless certify their 
source and quality just as do trade- 
marks. Collective marks by definition 
are trade-marks or service marks used by 


* See Federal Trade Commission, Docket No. 3683, 
“Findings as to the Facts and Conclusion,” “Order to 
Cease and Desist,” March 14, 1939, Im the Matter of 
Lux-Visel, Inc., a corporation; also Docket No. 4394, 
“Findings as to the Facts and Conclusion,” “Order to 
Cease and. Desist,” April 3, 1942, In the Matter of Frank 
G. Huntington, Foseph Fosterhofer, Herman Posterhofer, 
and Louis Walton, trading and doing business under the 
name Euclid Rubber Manufacturing Company. 


members of a group. Therefore, they 
perform the same functions and, in addi- 
tion, certify membership of an individual 
concern in the group. While other marks 
do, in effect, certify both origin and qual- 
ity of goods or services, the certification 
mark as such can be distinguished from 
them by the fact that certification is by a 
party other than the concern which fur- 
nishes the goods or services. 

The Act defines the certification mark 
as “a mark used upon or in connection 
with the products or services of one or 
more persons other than the owner of the 
mark to certify regional or other origin, 
material, mode of manufacture, quality, 
accuracy, or other characteristics of such 
goods or services, or that the work or la- 
bor on the goods or serivces was per- 
formed by members of a union or other 
organization.” (Italics added.)? Under 
this definition, when a certification mark 
is used three parties are ultimately in- 
volved: (1) the concern which furnishes 
goods or services, (2) the concern, asso- 
ciation, or government agency which 
furnishes the mark, and (3) the pur- 
chaser. Each party may be entirely inde- 
pendent of the others or there may be 
either formal or informal connections be- 
tween them. For instance, the certifying 
agency may be much closer to the seller 
than to the buyer in which case disinter- 
est in the certification process would be 
open to question. 

The definition of the certification 
mark is sufficiently broad to include 
marks furnished both by presumably un- 
biased third parties whose main objec- 
tive is the protection of the consumer 
and by highly interested parties who 
may be furnishing labor, materials, or 
technical knowledge used in manufac- 
ture. Government agencies should be 


* Public Law 489 (Lanham Act; H.R. 1654), U.S. 
Statutes 1946 (79th Cong., 2d sess.). (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office), p. 19. 
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least biased. Merchandising institutions 
and publications should not be biased to 
any considerable degree (except, of 
course, where their own private brands, 
or their advertisers, are concerned), al- 
though profits might be influenced 1 
either case by decisions on certification. 
Disinterest would be expected on the 
part of professional! associations such as 
the American Medical Association. In 
contrast, material producers, trade un- 
ions, regional groups, or companies 
which provide manufacturing techniques 
under licence would not be disinterested 
parties. 

This distinction is an important one to 
the potential purchaser. The certifying 
agency can be presumed to have knowl- 
edge about the composition of a product 
or the utility which it will give which is 
not possessed by the potential purchaser. 
The assurance given in purchasing 
through certification marks may thus be 
of inestimable aid to the consumer who is 
confronted by a multiplicity of products 
and brands from which to choose. Ability 
to choose wisely has become increasingly 
difficult in recent decades as the number 
and variety of products offered on the 
market has increased. Therefore, aid at 
the time of purchase may be needed. It 
should be recognized, nevertheless, that 
certification marks may or may not be 
trustworthy. Those who furnish such 
marks may not be working in the interest 
of the consumer, may or may not have 
reasonable bases for their certifications, 
and may or may not act in an unbiased 
and disinterested manner. 


Reasons FoR Mistrust or CERTIFICA- 
TION MARKS 


Certification marks as a group, par- 
ticularly those which emanate from non- 
governmental sources, have always been 
somewhat mistrusted by many students 
in the field of marketing. However, sub- 


stantial benefits to consumers in particu- 
lar instances through greater assurance 
in purchasing have long been recognized. 
The range is wide because some marks 
would generally be considered as trust- 
worthy while others would be considered 
not only of little significance as an indi- 
cation of quality but likely to delude the 
consumer as to either the absolute or 
relative merits of a product. 


Degree of Self Interest Involved 


There are many reasons for this doubt- 
ful attitude, chief among them being the 
fact that there is this area of uncertainty 
about the degree of self-interest involved 
on the part of the owner of the mark. 
There have been many cases in which the 
Federal Trade Commission has charged 
that business concerns have created cer- 
tifying agencies out of whole cloth and 
have used the names and seals of ap- 
proval of these certifying agencies in 
promotional work. 

In one instance a concern used a seal of 
approval which indicated that its water 
heater had been tested and approved by 
the American Public Service Testing 
System. The Commission stated, “The 
American Public Service Testing System 
does not exist as a business enterprise at 
this time, and at no time did it have 
laboratory facilities or competent em- 
ployees necessary to make efficient tests 
of such devices as the respondent’s water 
heater.’”! 

In another instance, a manufacturer 
established a company expressly for the 
purpose of issuing seals of approval for 
his products. It was later revealed that 


* Federal Trade Commission, Docket No. 46577, 
“Findings as to the Facts and Conclusion,” October 
20, 1941, p. 3, In the Matter of Lux-Visel, Inc., a corpora- 
tion, trading and doing business under the names The Lux 
Company and Superlux. See also the “Findings” and 
the “Orders to Cease and Desist” on Dockets No.’s 

215, April 3, 1941; 3328, April 29, 1938; 3440, August 
31, 1938; 4064, August 14, 1940. 
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the two companies had the same proprie- 
torship. In each of these instances there 
was implied at least, if not specifically 
stated, that the certifying agency was a 
disinterested third party and that it pos- 
sessed sufficient information about the 
product to justify the certification pro- 
cedure. As a matter of fact there was a 
very close connection between the manu- 
facturer and the certifying agency in 
each instance and there was no evidence 
of product tests as a basis of certification. 


Inadequacy of Testing 


Generally, in addition, there is doubt 
as to whether there has been sufficiently 
adequate and impartial product testing 
to justify certification. Consumers’ or- 
ganizations, for instance, presume to 
judge many products and, in their publi- 

cations, furnish in formation of widely 

diverse character after which some prod- 
ucts are given preferential rating. To test 
all the products mentioned adequately 
would require very extensive testing fa- 
cilities. Certification or preferential rat- 
ings over such a wide product list pro- 
duces a healthy skepticism as to the ade- 
quacy of the testing procedures. 

In the case of certification by publica- 
tions, doubt of testing procedures was 
induced or augmented by the action of 
the Federal Trade Commission against 
Good Housekeeping. The Complaint 
stated that “The use of the various seals 
... coupled with the various assurances 
and representations... with reference 
to the testing facilities and the extent to 
which they are used... has the tend- 
ency and capacity to, and does, mislead 
and deceive a substantial portion of the 
purchasing public into the erroneous be- 
lief that... all articles which bear the 
seal in one of its several forms, have been 
scientifically tested in properly consti- 
tuted laboratories .... In truth and in 
fact ... all the articles carrying the vari- 


ous seals... have not been tested and 
approved by any scientific labora- 
tory ....’® The Complaint goes on to 
say that Good Housekeeping did not 
“sufficiently disclose” that there was a 
difference in the significance which could 
reasonably be attached to its different 
seals. Good Housekeeping, therefore, was 
ordered to cease and desist from “using 
or authorizing, or allowing others to use, 
seals... unless and until the product 
concerning which said representation is 
made has in fact been adequately and 
thoroughly tested... .’”8 

Although the complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission is very specific in this 
instance, it is doubtful whether Good 
Housekeeping was any more negligent or 
even as much so as some other certifica- 
tion mark owners in regard to testing 
prior to certification. It was vulnerable 
to attack because its seals were so well 
known among consumers. In _ other 
words, if many concerns or associations 
were in fact certifying merchandise with- 
out adequate testing and the Commis- 
sion wanted to attack that practice, 
Good Housekeeping, if one of the group, 
was an excellent target. While it may be 
an instance of one party suffering for the 
sins of the many, still the case did serve 
a useful purpose as it focused attention 
on the necessity for adequate testing as 
the first step in the certification process. 

This step should not be neglected or 
performed in a perfunctory manner be- 
cause certification without adequate 
testing and honest reporting of the re- 
sults is prejudicial to the interests of con- 
sumers. The consumer presumes, and 
reasonably so, that the certifying agency 
has full information objectively deter- 


5 Federal Trade Commission, In the Matter of Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., Docket No. 3872, “Complaint” (Au- 
gust 17, 1939), Paragraph Four. 

6 Jbid., “Order to Cease and Desist” (May 13, 1941), 
p. 2. 
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mined about the product whereas, in fact, 
it may not. Subjective appraisal based 
upon casual inspection of a product as a 
basis of certification is not of much value 
to the consumer even if the observer is an 
expert and a product’s qualities are in 
part determinable by inspection. Cer- 
tification is much more important to the 
consumer in relation to non-observable 
product characteristics. 


Responsibility of Certifying Agency 


If certification marks are to be helpful 
rather than harmful to the consumer in 
purchasing, there should be greater clar- 
ification of the significance which can be 
attached to words and phrases which are 
commonly used in marks, and also of the 
responsibility taken by the certifying 
agency toward the purchaser. Various 
words and phrases are used in marks, 
among them “‘Commended,” “‘Recom- 
mended,” “Accepted,” “Approved,” 
“Guaranteed,” and “Warranted.” It is 
doubtful whether most consumers dis- 
tinguish between them or question the 
procedures which lie behind them. This 
is, at least in part, the fault of the certi- 
fying agencies which have often failed to 
make clear just what significance can be 
attached to the presence of their marks 
on products. This condition calls for pub- 
licity on the aims and objectives, the 
procedures followed, and the degree of 
responsibility assumed by the certifying 
agency. 

For instance, the word “‘accepted”’ as 
used by the American Medical Associa- 
tion on a pharmaceutical or chemical 
product signifies that the product has 
been tested in the Association’s labora- 
tories and, after evaluation of the test 
results, that it has been entered in New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, an annual pub- 
lication which is used for guidance by the 
medical profession. What the Associa- 
tion has done is to pass on the effective- 


ness of a particular formula when used 
under certain conditions. The Associa- 
tion does not supervise the procurement 
of raw materials, the procedures in man- 
ufacture, or the distribution of products 
by any concern. Yet it is not realistic to 
say that the Association has assumed no 
responsibility toward the consumer by 
allowing a manufacturer to use a mark 
which says that his product has been 
“accepted” by the Association. 

Any legal responsibility would prob- 
ably be denied by the certifying agency 
in an instance of this character, but there 
may well be a warranty, either expressed 
or implied, that a product if constituted 
in a particular manner will be effective 
and not harmful if used under certain 
prescribed conditions. In contrast, there 
would be no warranty that any particu- 
lar manufacturer’s product conformed to 
a given formula. It can be argued that 
the word “‘accepted”’ or, for that matter, 
any other such word in a mark can be 
misleading as without full information 
the consumer ascribes much greater sig- 
nificance to the mark than it may actu- 
ally possess. In other instances, the ex- 
tent of the responsibility assumed is 
much clearer. As a part of the Good 
Housekeeping mark the words “‘Replace- 
ment or Refund of Money Guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping if not as Adver- 
tised Therein” now are used. Parents’ 
Magazine makes a similar statement in 
its mark. Although not indicated in its 
mark, nevertheless, the United States 
Testing Company, Inc. itself guarantees 
the merchandise which carries its certi- 
fied merchandise mark. 

In summary, misapprehension as to 
the effectiveness of certification marks 
as an aid to consumers in purchasing 
springs from one or more of the following 
conditions, namely: (1) uncertainty re- 
garding the degree of self-interest in- 
volved on the part of the certifying 
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agency, (2) doubt as to whether the use 
of a mark is restricted to products which 
meet certain quality standards, (3) 
doubt of the adequacy of product testing 
by the certifying agency, (4) lack of 
knowledge on the part of the consumer 
as to the significance which can reason- 
ably be attached to the presence of a 
mark of this character on merchandise, 
and (5) a lack of clarity as to the respon- 
sibility, if any, assumed by the certifying 
agency toward the purchaser. Further- 
more, as certification marks previously 
have not been protected under statutory 
law infringement has often been prac- 
ticed and the public has thus been de- 
ceived as to the source of the certification. 


Errect or LANHAM AcT 


Will this unsatisfactory situation in 
regard to certification marks be im- 
proved by the passage of the Lanham 
Act? The answer is a qualified afirma- 
tive. 


Reduction of Infringement 


Protection afforded by registration 
should lessen the infringement of marks 
It is recognized that registration does 
give certain legal advantages which are 
not present in litigation under the com- 
mon law. Registration gives prima facie 
evidence of ownership, allows cases of 
infringement to be tried in the federal 
courts and makes possible the collection 
of triple damages. Furthermore, at- 
tempts at infringement will be less likely 
than previously, for under the Lanham 
Act registration of a mark on the Princi- 
pal Register or under the Acts of 1881 
or 1905 shall be constructive notice of 
the registrant’s claim of ownership. 
Therefore, under the Act, registration is 
notice and as a consequence no person 
may start to use a mark, once it has 
been registered, and claim that he was 


unaware of the registrant’s prior claim 
to the mark. Through registration the 
area of uncertainty in regard to the 
source or sponsorship of a mark, there- 
fore, is at least reduced. A registered 
certification mark will have more stand- 
ing, infringement will be less likely, and 
deception of purchasers will be lessened. 


Restriction of Registration 


The situation may be improved like- 
wise, in some measure, through the de- 
sire of certification mark owners to have 
their marks registered and to maintain 
such registration. Registration, however, 
while admittedly advantageous in some 
respects, is restrictive in others and, on 
balance, may not appear sufficiently at- 
tractive to prompt affirmative action. 
The restrictions appear in the bases for 
cancellation and the power vested in the 
Federal Trade Commission to request 
cancellation by the Patent Office. Any 
type of mark may be cancelled under 
certain conditions listed in the Act. 
These conditions are well known and 
will not be discussed here. The certifica- 
tion mark, however, is subjected to four 
special conditions. Cancellation may 
take place if (1) it can be shown that the 
registrant does not or cannot control a 
mark’s use, (2) the registrant himself 
produces or markets goods to which his 
mark is applied, (3) the registrant per- 
mits the use of his mark for purposes 
other than as a certification mark, or 
(4) the registrant discriminately refuses 
to certify or to continue to certify the 
goods or services of any person who main- 
tains the standards or conditions which 
such mark certifies. 

The first of these bases for cancellation 
—absence of control of a mark’s use— 
seems eminently reasonable and should 
dissuade registrants from careless or 
questionable practice prejudicial to pur- 
chasers. While it is difficult to determine 
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as yet just what will be expected on the 
part of the registrant by way of control, 
it is reasonable to assume that if a mark 
is being applied indiscriminately to both 
superior and inferior goods by anyone 
who wishes to appropriate it to his own 
use, and if the registrant is not taking 
positive steps to prevent such unre- 
stricted use, then cancellation might 
well be in the public interest. If a regis- 
trant’s product testing is not considered 
adequate fully to assure that prescribed 
standards are being adhered to by all 
users of a mark, cancellation might 
likewise be desirable. Unless the use of a 
mark is controlled to a reasonable degree 
it loses all positive significance and may, 
in fact, induce consumers into making 
unwise purchases. 

The second basis for cancellation— 
the use of a certification mark by a regis- 
trant on merchandise which he produces 
or markets—may offer the consumer 
some slight protection. While there is 
nothing anomalous about a concern cer- 
tifying its own merchandise, a certifica- 
tion mark often has been used in the 
past in such a way as to imply, if not 
expressly to state, that an unbiased 
third party was certifying the merchan- 
dise rather than the producer himself. 
The consumer may thereby have been 
deceived as to the origin of the certifi- 
cation. However, it is not likely that 
a concern bent upon unfair practice of 
this character would register its mark, 
place the mark upon its own products 
after it had been used by other concerns, 
and then attempt to deceive the public 
in regard to the actual source of the 
mark. No deception could arise as to the 
source of the mark if it contained the 
registrant’s name or some other easy 
means of identification with him. 

Nevertheless, in order to remove all 
likelihood of deception the framers of 


the Act insisted that the certifying 
agency should, in a// instances, act as a 
third party between the producer and 
the consumer and, therefore, denied the 
registrant the use of his own mark. This 
restriction on action, it might be noted, 
is in accordance with British practice, 
although the latter is somewhat more 
drastic in effect. The British Trade- 
Marks Act of 1938, Section 37, provides 
that no certification mark shall be regis- 
tered ‘“‘in the name of a person who car- 
ries on a trade in goods of the kind certi- 
fied.” 

Under certain conditions, inability to 
use his own mark might possibly work 
hardship on the registrant and, perhaps, 
lessen competition. For iristance, a con- 
cern might perfect a process for treating 
textiles, such as the sanforizing process, 
and then license other concerns to use 
the process under a certification mark. 
Subsequently the registrant might wish 
to use the same mark on merchandise of 
his own manufacture, but would be hesi- 
tant to do so as his mark might then be 
subject to cancellation. This possibilitv 
might deter him from manufacturing 
and selling goods under the mark and 
thereby lessen competition. 

However, if the originator of the proc- 
ess had any expectation of using it sub- 
sequently on goods of his own manufac- 
ture, he would probably register his 
mark as a trade-mark and permit its 
use by related companies in accordance 
with Section of 5 the Act. In that event, 
there would be no restriction placed 
upon the use of his mark on his own goods 
at a later date. Furthermore, a certifica- 
tion mark might be assigned to a wholly- 
owned but legally separate corporation 
which would then license the use of the 
mark both to its parent concern and to 
other concerns. 


It is doubtful whether the third and 
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fourth bases of cancellation wil! improve 
the position of the purchaser substan- 
tially. The importance of the third re- 
quirement—that a mark should not be 
used for purposes other than as a certifi- 
cation mark—is difficult to appraise. 
Perhaps it reinforces the second re- 
quirement, for a certification mark used 
by the registrant is, in fact, being used as 
a trade or service mark. The fourth re- 
quirement, while highly questionable on 
other bases, may indirectly serve the 
purchaser by forcing the registrant to 
permit any concern to use his mark that 
maintains the standards or conditions 
which such mark certifies. A wider choice 
under a mark may thus be available to 
the purchaser and the implication that 
only one manufacturer’s product is of 
sufficient quality to merit a mark’s use 
will be avoided. 

It is altogether possible that some of 
these bases for cancellation of a certifi- 
cation mark will be withdrawn before 
long. In fact, there is widespread belief 
in the legal profession that the Act 
should not have provided for cancella- 
tion of certification marks on most of the 
bases just mentioned. As a result of this 
prevailing opinion a bill was introduced 
in the Congress on December Ig, 1947 
by Senator Hawkes which expressly pro- 
vided for the elimination of the second, 
third, and fourth bases. It is possible 
that this bill will be reintroduced at 
some later time. If the bill passes, it is ob- 
vious that any protection provided for 
the consumer by these bases of cancella- 
tion would be withdrawn. 


Authority of Federal Trade Commission 


Action directed toward eventual can- 
cellation may be taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This is the first time 
in the history of trade-mark law in which 
a government agency has been authorized 
to apply to the Patent Office for cancella- 
tion of a registered mark. Furthermore, 
this authority applies not only to certifi- 
cation marks but under certain condi- 
tions to other marks also. In view of this 
authority given to the Commission, 
owners of certification marks may seri- 
ously question the advisability of regis- 
tration although some benefits might be 
achieved thereby. 

While failure to register would not 
entirely withdraw the possibility of 
Federal Trade Commission action, it 
might be argued that such action would 
be more likely subsequent to registra- 
tion. Perhaps the Commission will watch 
more carefully the activities of those 
concerns whose marks are registered. 
Moreover, rules and regulations in refer- 
ence to control, including product test- 
ing may emanate from the Commission 
or at least be subject to its review. If 
certification marks are not registered 
under the Act in substantial numbers 
the present unsatisfactory situation in 
reference to such marks will not be im- 
proved by the Act. In any event, rcli- 
ance for improvement should probably 
be placed upon constructive, voluntary 
action by the owners and users of certi- 
fication marks rather than upon legisla- 
tion. 
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RESEARCH AND MERCHANDISING IN A MODERN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


HE question is frequently asked, 
Tewnae does a Research Department 
do in an advertising agency?” Similarly, 
a great many people inquire, ‘““What is 
meant by Merchandising in an advertis- 
ing agency?” The present article is an 
attempt to give brief answers to these 
questions, based on the methods used 
by one of the largest advertising agen- 
cies McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


I. CENTRAL RESEARCH AND 
MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


The Research and Merchandising De- 
partment of McCann-Erickson, Inc., is 
a “Central” Department. That is, it is 
not only responsible for research and 
merchandising activities in the main 
office in New York City, but also deals 
with research and merchandising prob- 
lems of other domestic offices located 
in various regions of the United States, 
and special problems of the foreign 
offices in Latin America and Europe. 

Organizationally, the Department is 
divided into three principal branches: 
(A) Research, (B) Merchandising, and 
(C) Library. 

The Department was organized into 
special groups early in 1946. Prior to 
that time there had been some tendency 
for a research worker to be thought of 
as a “‘jack of all trades.”” Under the 
present system, however, all accounts in 


the New York office are divided within 
506 


the Department so that an account exec- 
utive will have certain specialists with 
whom he can deal directly, and who in 
turn can effectively marshal the neces- 
sary additional research and merchan- 
dising resources. In other words, all 
departmental personnel are divided into 
groups of specialists who are experts in 
their special fields such as marketing, 
copy research, merchandising. Each 
group is supervised by a specialist in the 
specific area of knowledge. 

In this connection, the objective of the 
Department has been to keep the num- 
ber of research personnel at a minimum. 
The method has been to employ high- 
powered specialized talent and then to 
“farm out” certain types of work which 
can be done at lower cost and more 
efficiently outside the agency. As a specif- 
ic example, the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department does not, as do some 
agencies, maintain a staff of interviewers 
who might actually be idle a good part 
of the time; but instead contracts for 
interviewing work with outside market 
research organizations. Likewise, no ex- 
pensive IBM tabulating equipment and 
tabulators are maintained, but this work 
is done elsewhere. Only in the case of 
charting has it been found more efficient 
and less costly to carry out most of the 
charting operations inside the depart- 
ment; and even here the charting staff 
is limited in number. 

All of this has had three important 
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results. First, the best research special- 
ists for each problem have been assigned 
to that problem. Second, there has been 
little duplication of effort. Third, the 
research costs have been kept lower than 
otherwise. 


A. Research Division 


The activities of the Research Divi- 
sion are primarily of four types—(1) 
Market Research, (2) Copy Research, 
(3) Radio Research, and (4) Econo- 
metric and Media Research. A Produc- 
tion Unit provides specialized charting, 
photographic, and statistical typing 
services for the Department. 

. The work of the personnel respon- 
sible for Market Research is to service 
particular accounts with reference to 
such matters as consumer surveys, 
dealer surveys, sales analyses, consumer 
product tests, studies of price structure, 
determination of sales potentials, pre- 
tests of advertising appeals, analyses of 
publicreactions toadvertising campaigns, 
and studies of new brand names. 

The Market Research Group is also 
responsible for foreign research. This 
includes the collection and interpretation 
of market data to assist agency execu- 
tives in supplying general counsel on 
foreign markets to clients; execution of 
essential consumer and dealer research 
on individual client problems; interpre- 
tation of foreign economic trends and 
foreign markets; and analyses of various 
types of foreign statistics. 

2. The Copy Research Group is con- 
cerned primarily with analysis and eval- 
uation of the degree of observation and 
readership of particular advertisements. 
They are responsible for detailed studies 
of various factors in the construction of 
advertisements, such as position of head- 
line, size and realism of illustration, 
position of text, etc., in order to achieve 


maximum readership. Another phase of 
this work is copy testing, that is, pre- 
testing of campaigns before they are 
actually used. 

3. The Radio Research Group is re- 
sponsible for the collection and interpre- 
tation of statistical data on program 
ratings and audiences; Program Analy- 
zer tests to determine the likes and dis- 
likes of audiences with respect to partic- 
ular radio programs and commercials; 
and interviewing studies among radio 
listeners concerning their habits and 
attitudes. 

4. Econometric and Media Research 
encompasses special studies of economic 
and business conditions; statistical anal- 
yses; and a variety of media research 
problems such as size of audience, rate 
of turnover, etc. 


B. Merchandising Division 


Merchandising as conducted by Mc- 
Cann-Erickson has to do with the deter- 
mining and implementing of marketing 
strategy. This means that in planning a 
client’s campaign, merchandising con- 
siderations play an important part in 
determining the marketing strategy for 
a product. 

Accordingly, the Merchandising Divi- 
sion advises on such matters as might 
affect the product, the package, sales 
force stimulation, point-of-sale material, 
contests, premiums, pricing, distribu- 
tion, sampling, publicity, and coopera- 
tive ‘advertising. 

Regular contacts are maintained 
both the wholesale and retail fields, so 
that reports can be made as to new 
trends and changes in business condi- 
tions. Clients may authorize the plan- 
ning of a merchandising program, from 
the idea stage through to the finished 
display or sales promotion pieces which 
may be necessary to carry it out. 
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C. Library 


The Library serves all departments 
and offices of the company. Its resources 
include clippings and pamphlets on 
practically every industry and commod- 
ity, as well as on business conditions 
and such diversified subjects as pre- 
miums, contests, copy testing, radio com- 
mercials, market surveys, and brand 
preference studies. 

The book collection consists of care- 
fully selected volumes and reference 
books to answer the varied requests of 
staff members. The periodical collection 
includes files of New York City news- 
papers and several hundred consumer 
and trade magazines; and the picture 
collection is a rapidly expanding collec- 
tion of “art scrap,” clipped from a 
variety of sources, and used extensively 
by Art Directors. 

The Library staff maintains scrap 
books of competitive advertisements for 
a large number of clients; routes selected 
trade magazines to members of the 
New York office staff; reads and clips 
consumer and trade publications for 
items of interest; and edits the com- 
pany’s weekly News Bulletin. 


II. Examp_es or RESEARCH 
AND MERCHANDISING 


A few examples are given below of 
some of the types of work done by the 
Central Research and Merchandising 
Department. These are only bare out- 
lines from the many examples that 
might be given: 

1. All outdoor advertising for a 
leading industrial concern is pre- 
tested and post-tested by the 
Central Research and Merchan- 
dising Department. This means 
that a series of possible posters 
are pre-tested and then one se- 
lected each month for actual use. 
A followup is made in order to 


make comparisons between the 
poster actually used and posters 
made by competing companies. 


. For a large company manufac- 


turing a household product, pre- 
tests are made of all comic strips 
used in their advertising. 


. For another company which man- 


ufactures a special product, anal- 
yses have been prepared of mar- 
ket patterns for the entire market 
in which this product is used, re- 
sulting in considerable usefulness 
to the sales department of that 
company. 


. For a manufacturer introducing a 


new product and seeking a new 
name, the Research Division con- 
ducted consumerinterviews among 
the sorts of people likely to be 
interested in this particular prod- 
uct; and accordingly recommen- 
dations were made concerning a 
new name to be used to help 
launch the advertising campaign. 


. Sales checks have been made for 


another company in a selected 
group of Super-markets for a two- 
months period in order to study 
relative rate of sales; and this 
information has been of particular 
use to the sales department of the 
company concerned. 


. For a number of different indus- 


trial concerns, very detailed stud- 
ies have been made of probable 
business prospects in the United 
States in the near future. These 
data have been used by these 
companies in preparing their 
over-all planning for production 
during the following year. 


. A series of Program Analyzer 


tests have been made of some of 
the ‘“‘top” radio programs for 
various clients, in order to obtain 
information on parts of the pro- 
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gram liked or disliked and so that 
certain changes might be made in 
the program. 

8. For a “‘strike-bound”’ company, 
interviews were made among the 
employees to obtain information 
about their attitudes toward the 
company, especially with respect 
to its non-strike advertising cam- 
paign. 

g. Innumerable studies have been 
made of various advertising cam- 
paigns, working in close coopera- 
tion with che Art and Copy De- 
partments, in order to produce the 
most effective types of advertise- 
ments. A specific example is one 
in which the illustration was to be 
of a room in a house; basic studies 
were made to determine just 
which type of room would be of 
most interest to housewives from 
a decorating standpoint. 

10. Information as to public knowl- 
edge of the name of a company 
was obtained for a large national 
service. 

11. At the request of a company 
manufacturing a small inexpen- 
sive product with quick turnover, 
marketing studies were carried out 
which resulted in the establish- 
ment of sales quotas for each of 
the sales territories. 

12. Interviewing studies were con- 
ducted to find out the effective- 
ness of a public relations program 
for another client. 

13. When a large manufacturer spon- 
sored a new radio program, the 
Merchandising Division recom- 
mended, planned, and executed a 
contest which is credited with 
starting the radio program off 
with a more than 30 per cent 
better rating than its rival which 
had been on the radio for years; 


and the sales district in which the 
program was tested set new sales 
records. 

14. For another client, the Merchan- 
dising Division went into the field 
to study distribution problems, 
and found that the morale and 
sales training of the sales organiza- 
tion was one of the weakest links 
in the distribution picture; as a 
result, recommendations were 
made for a complete sales training 
program, which was extremely 
effective. 

15. Another manufacturer discovered 
his most important territory had 
only 24 per cent distribution. It 
was recommended that a special 
“task force” sales crew be trained 
to go through the territory on a 
once-over basis. These men were 
furnished with a special display 
unit which they left with dealers 
who promised an order. These 
orders were taken by the whole- 
saler who followed up the “task 
force” crew. Distribution was 
raised to over 50 per cent in this 
territory, and the plan was ex- 
tended nationally. 


III. Bastc RESEARCH 


In addition, McCann-Erickson has 
for many years supported several basic 
research projects which have been car- 
ried on for the benefit of the company as 
a whole rather than for specific clients. 
Detailed and exhaustive studies, in some 
instances continuing over several years, 
have been made of radio commercials, 
of sales effectiveness of advertisements, 
of magazine and newspaper readership, 
etc. 

The general thought has been that 
special projects in the fields of magazine 
research, newspaper research, radio re- 
search, etc., would result in findings 
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which could be utilized for large num- 
bers of clients, and this has definitely 
been the case. The data flowing from 
these studies have been invaluable not 
only for individual account executives 
and for client companies, but also for 
inter-departmental meetings such as 
with the Copy and Art Departments. 

The objective in all McCann-Erickson 


research and merchandising projects 
has been to produce practical results 
that would be of maximum benefit to 
client organizations, and also make our 
thinking and planning as advertising 
practitioners more effective. 
STEUART HENDERSON Britt 

McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


WHY DO PEOPLE SHOP IN DOWNTOWN 
DEPARTMENT STORES? 


=. retailing experts seem to 
v 


agree that the importance of the 
downtown department store is likely to 
decline in future years, few studies have 
yet been published about the factors 
which motivate customers to use these 
stores. Students in the Marketing Re- 
search Course of Temple University de- 
cided to explore this problem within the 
Philadelphia city limits. 

A carefully designed probability 
sample of 500 families living within the 
Philadelphia city limits was devised. 
Interviewers were directed to the pre- 
selected dwelling units chosen randomly. 
Only after three attempts (on varying 
days and hours) was a “not at home” 
substituted by an alternate also selected 
on a random basis. 

It was decided that the respondent in 
every case was to be the lady of the 
house. Department stores are known to 
cater to women, so that the male mem- 
bers of the family were regarded as un- 
important for purposes of this survey. 

Before the extended study was made, 
the questionnaire was pre-tested and re- 
vised. The entire Marketing Research 
class, in addition to the preliminary work 
on sample design and questionnaire de- 
sign, also conducted all of the interview- 
ing and made the tabulations.* 

* The present text and interpretations, however, are 


the sole responsibility of the writer, who supervised the 
study. 


Tue Hasir or Downtown SHOPPING 


A great majority of the women ques- 
tioned buy in downtown department 
stores. 85.7 per cent reported ‘“‘yes” 
when they were asked Question 1: ““Do 
you ever buy in downtown department 
stores?” 

Those who do not shop in downtown 
stores were questioned intensively about 
their reasons. The major answers in 
percentage terms were: 


Lack of time 21.2 
Prices too high 17.6 
Don’t like to go downtown 14.3 
Physically unable 10.6 


But it would seem, however, that the 
department stores can do something 
about regaining the patronage of this 
group. Although more than one-third 
of the non-downtown shoppers had no 
suggestions on this point, the major 
suggestions, expressed as percentages, 
were: 


Reduce prices 7. 
Opening branch stores 16. 
Better selection of styles 6. 


Take care of children 
Increase mail and telephone selling 
Offer wider variety of goods 


wwWMN 
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AtTiTuDE Towarp SpeEciric STORES 


The results of this study also reveal a 
significant pattern of store preference. 
Among those who shop in downtown 
stores, an overwhelming majority (70.6 
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per cent) say that they purchase more in 
one store than in any of the others, 
although, having a favorite store did not 
seem to preclude purchasing in other 
stores. The preferences, expressed as 
percentages, were: 
Store A 


26.4 
Store B 25.0 
Store C 21.4 
Store D 10.1 
Store E 10.1 
Others 7-5 


The nature of the merchandise is the 
principal reason for preferring a particu- 
lar store, according to the answers 
given. Prices are second, followed closely 
by physical factors and service, as the 
following tabular statement shows: 


Nature of merchandise Per Cent 
Like quality of merchandise 27.1 
Like variety of merchandise 6.9 

Prices 
Have better prices 10.6 
Like special sales 2.8 

Physical factors 
Convenient \ocation 6.1 
Better layout 5.0 

Services 
Have a charge account 7-5 
Like service 4-5 

Personnel 
Like personnel 4.6 

Miscellaneous 14.6 

No reason 10.3 

Total 100.0 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

It has been shown that 7.5 per cent of 
all downtown shoppers mention having 
a charge account as the reason for pre- 
ferring a store. And yet this is scarcely a 
complete reason—it appears to be a sup- 
plementary, rather than a primary, rea- 
son. The shopper, it seems, must be fa- 
vorable toward the store to begin with— 
the mere possession of a charge account 
will not make him a better customer. 


This statement appears to be sup- 
ported by the fact that 57 per cent of the 
shoppers have charge accounts in one 
or more stores. When the store prefer- 
ences of those who have charge accounts 
is tabulated, the order and proportion of 
mentions is almost identical with over-all 
store preference. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
wee Indicating 
Indicating Possession of 
Store Charge Account 
Preference Classified 
by Store 
Store A 26.4 25.3 
Store B 25.0 23.4 
Store C 21.4 22.5 
Store D 10.1 12.9 
Store E 10.” 10.7 
Others 7.6 2 


+5 


wr 


While the study makes it clear that a 
general liking of the store is more im- 
portant than possession of a charge 
account in terms of why the shopper pre- 
fers a particular store, the importance 
of charge accounts should not be over- 
looked. There is reason to believe that 
if the attitude toward the store is favorable, 
possession of a charge account will make 
the shopper purchase more frequently 
in a specific store as well as induce her 
to spend more than she would otherwise. 


THE Rote or “‘SpeciaL Events” 


Only 2.8 per cent of all shoppers men- 
tion special sales as a reason for prefer- 
ring a particular store. To the direct 
question: “‘Do you attend exhibits, 
fashion shows, parades or special events 
announced by advertisements?” only 
21.4 per cent replied that they did so. 
This small group responded particularly 
to fashion shows (58.4 per cent), with 
parades (20.8 per cent), exhibits (15.6 
per cent) and other events (5.2 per cent) 
in that sequence. 

Again, on the negative side, only 22.5 
per cent of those attending one or more 
events could remember buying some- 
thing while present at the event. In 
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terms of total downtown shoppers, this 
means that only 4.8 per cent were 
directly influenced to purchase by reason 
of special events. 

One would judge from the findings 
that if department stores wish to make 
these events more effective, they must 
do two things: attract more people to 
the events, and make more of those 
present purchase. Even the first step is 
going to be difficult, since 65 per cent of 
those not attending mentioned “no 
time” and another 17.4 per cent said 
‘“‘not interested.” Actually, of course, 
those who did not have the time were 
merely expressing a lack of sufficient 
interest, since it is a known psychological 
fact that any of us can find time to do 
a thing if we have sufficient interest, or 
are otherwise properly motivated.! 


ADVERTISING 


When the shoppers were asked how 
their favorite stores advertised, some 72 
per cent mentioned the typical depart- 
ment store medium—the newspaper. An- 
other Io per cent mentioned direct mail 
and circulars and 6.5 per cent listed 
radio. The effectiveness of such adver- 
tising has already been discussed under 
“Special Events,” although it should be 
added that 32.3 per cent have ordered 


1 Not every kind of special event is ignored, however. 
Special sales obtain a somewhat better response than 
might be indicated by results to the reason for store 
preference question. Some 62 per cent of downtown 
shoppers stated that they attended such sales, and the 
sizeable total of 45 per cent of all downtown shoppers 
attended four times a year or more. 


sales merchandise by telephone and 16 
per cent by mail. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings and interpretations found 
above may be summarized in the follow- 
ing: 

1. The most important reason given 
by those who did not shop in down- 
town department stores was lack 
of time. The patronage of these 
non-downtown department store 
shoppers may be gained by reduc- 
ing prices, opening branch stores 
and broadening the service fea- 
tures. 

2. Those who shopped in downtown 
department stores indicated a fa- 
vorite store. This favorite store was 
chosen primarily on the basis of 
quality of merchandise. 

3. If the attitude toward the store is 
favorable, possession of a charge 
account will make the shopper 
purchase more frequently in the 
selected store. This seems to con- 
tradict the common thinking that 
the possession of a charge account 
normally results in increased pat- 
ronage of a particular store. 

4. Special events do not seem to have 
an important effect in building 
store patronage—with the excep- 
tion of special sales. The latter are 
attended by almost half of the 
shopping group more than four 
times a year. 

Myron S. HEIDINGSFIELD 
Temple University 


PACKAGING AIDS TO MARKETING* 


INTRODUCTION 


i interest of AMA members seems 
to be predominantly in locating, 
measuring, and reaching markets for 


* Paper given before Washington Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association in July 1948. 


products “as is.” That is, little attention 
has been given to product and package 
design as aids to marketing.! Product 

1 The July 1948 JouRNAL OF MARKETING bears out 
that assumption. Except for an article on “Effective 


Marketing Begins on the Design Board,” the yourNAL 
is devoted to the conventional fields of interest. 
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design is a basic determination that 
might be reserved to management or 
production and engineering decisions, 
although it has its undeniable effect on 
marketing. Package design, on the other 
hand, need not conflict with the basic 
characteristics of the product and can 
be both a proper and an effective aid to 
marketing. 

To define our present premises, we 
shall consider packaging as the container 
which is necessary to convey a product 
to the ultimate consumer, as contrasted 
with packing (cartons, crates, cases, 
etc.) required for bulk shipment. In this 
paper we are discussing not ordinary 
utility containers as bottles, cans, boxes, 
but particularly the transparent wrap- 
ping films which provide both utility 
and visibility of the basic product. In 
other words, we are interested in the 
eye appeal, the attractiveness, the stim- 
ulus to impulse buying which transparent 
wrapping films can impart to many lines 
of consumer goods. 

Transparent wrapping film in the 
public mind is commonly known as 
cellophane, but there are a number of 
technically different competitive films. 
Cellophane is a term applying to regen- 
erated cellulose films produced by Du 
Pont and by the Sylvania Division of 
American Viscose Corporation. DuPont 
purchased the American rights for the 
French process of La Cellophane, S. A., 
and began manufacture about 1924, re- 
garding “cellophane” as a trade name 
until 1941 when the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled it to be a generic 
term in DuPont vs. Waxed Products, 
Inc.? American Viscose Corporation be- 
gan production in 1929, using a Belgian 
patent. Cellophane, the product of these 
two companies, has an estimated annual 
output of around 150 million pounds, 
greatly exceeding the combined output 


2 E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. v. Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corporation, 122 F. (2nd) 400 (1941). 


of all other transparent wrapping films.* 

While these films are in general adapt- 
able to similar uses, they are not entirely 
interchangeable for all uses. One of the 
most fundamental considerations in us- 
ing films is to select the properties which 
are best suited to the particular product. 
Where, for example, the loss or addition 
of moisture is undesirable, moistureproof 
film is necessary. If the product must 
be permitted to breathe as in some prod- 
uce items, that is to take in oxygen and 
give off carbon dioxide, then the gas 
permeability of the film is important. 

Moistureproof cellophane represents 
roughly three-fourths of the total sales. 
The non-moistureproof types are quite 
suitable for that extra cover which pre- 
vents breakage of a glass bottle of drugs 
or box of cosmetics, or prevents soilage 
of linens and like products. The com- 
paratively elastic Pliofilm or the deni- 
trated cellulose meat casings made in 
tubular form by American Viscose Cor- 
poration are commonly used for prod- 
ucts of irregular size or proportion, as 
chickens, boned-hams, and so on. 

Other variable film characteristics 
which have a bearing on the suitability 
of the wrapper are the gauge or thickness 
and transparency versus opacity. Thick- 
ness influences strength and may enter 
into a decision between using double 
layers of thin cellophane or a single, 
thicker gauge. Opacity may be a factor 
if the product is subject to fading on ex- 


* Other competitive wrapping films include cellulose 
acetate sheets made by Celanese, DuPont and Tennes- 
see Eastman; ethyl cellulose sheets made by Celanese 
and Dow Chemical; nitrocellulose films made by Ameri- 
can Viscose, Celanese, DuPont and Tennessee Eastman; 
rubber-hydrochloride (Pliofilm) produced by Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company; polyvinyls produced by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, Dow 
Chemical, B. F. Goodrich; and polyethylene sheets 
made by Bakelite, Visking, Plax, and others. All of the 
cellulose types are manufactured by processes which 
are identical in the preparatory stages to the manufac- 
ture of rayon by viscose, cellulose acetate and nitro- 
cellulose processes up to the point of extrusion as a sheet 
instead of a filament. 
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posure to light. In such cases, a trans- 
parent window may be preserved inan 
opaque wrapper. 

Between the process of manufacturing 
wrapping films and the ultimate use is an 
important converting industry in which 
the films are made into envelopes, bags, 
and other commercial package forms. 
Many products are simply enclosed in 
all-film containers. In other instances, 
the use of transparent film is in com- 
bination with trays, boats, folding boxes, 
window cartons, and like containers on 
which the film makes visible only a por- 
tion of the content. 


THE Markets FoR WrappPiInG FILMs 


The principal markets for wrapping 
films as a whole are for bakery products, 
other food stuffs, and tobacco, although 
the range of commodity markets is ex- 
tensive and increasing steadily. Current 
market expansion prospects appear to be 
greatest in the fields of prepackaged 
fruits and vegetables and meats. In 
general, the chief advantages claimed for 
prepackaged fruits and vegetables are 
improved consumer convenience, distri- 
bution economies, and a wider potential 
marketing area. One of the chief ad- 
vantages claimed for prepackaged meats 
is the saving of retail selling time and 
consumer time. That story is well told 
in the cartoon of two young ladies at a 
prepackaged meat counter, in back of 
which is a sign on the wall reading 
“Fresh Meats.” The one sweet young 
thing says to the other: “I miss the fresh 
butcher.” 

For an account of the promotional 
advantages and other benefits claimed 
for transparent wrapping films in some 
of their numerous uses, let us observe 
a few case histories of actual use tests. 


Fresh Produce Prepackaged at Retail 


One of the most extensive surveys to 
date in prepackaging of fresh fruits and 


vegetables by the retailer was conducted 
in a cooperative study by American 
Stores Company and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Donald 
R. Stokes of the Market Research 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, heads this work for the 
department and is with us today to 
answer any questions that may arise 
concerning this particular field. It should 
be noted that somewhat different factors 
are involved in prepackaging at the 
retail level as contrasted with prepackag- 
ing at the source (shipping point). 

In the USDA and ASCO study, a wide 

variety of fresh fruits and vegetables was 
prepackaged and retailed. Selection of 
the commodities depended on these 
criteria: (1) Would packaging lower 
waste and spoilage costs?, (2) Would 
packaging permit the item to be sold 
self-service?, and (3) Would packaging 
maintain or improve sales volume? As a 
result of the three-year survey, Mr. 
Stokes reached these conclusions: 

1. Prepackaging is not going to revo- 
lutionize the produce industry, al- 
though there are many indications 
that more and more items will be 
consumer packaged either at source 
of production or in the terminal 
markets. Consumers, in general, 
seem to like prepackaged foods, 
consequently many retailers are 
interested in extending the prin- 
ciples of self-service to their fresh 
fruit and vegetable departments. 

2. Prepackaging and refrigeration ap- 
pear to be effective in reducing 
losses due to waste and spoilage, 
and in lowering the costs of servic- 
ing customers. They often contri- 
bute toward increasing the quality 
of the product that reaches the 
consumers. 

This study disclosed packaging costs 

per retail unit of 1 to 2 pounds amount- 
ing to 1.$¢ for packaging materials and 
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2.0¢ for packaging labor, a total of 3.5¢ 
or around Io per cent of retail price. 
From that cost could be deducted the 
considerable saving in lower waste and 
spoilage and the saving in retail selling 
time. Any uncompensated packaging 
cost would have to be offset by addi- 
tional volume or by a price premium 
justified by better quality produce or 
greater consumer satisfaction. The ex- 
perience of the Folding Paper Box 
Association, which we shall relate sub- 
sequently, indicates that price premiums 
on prepackaged items have been no ob- 
stacle to consumer purchases. 


Fresh Produce Prepackaged at Source 


Most prepackaging today is done by 
the retailer but many minds are working 
on plans to perform that function at the 
source for the economies in transporta- 
tion and other advantages claimed for 
prepackaging, states an article in 4meri- 
can Magazine for July 1948, entitled 
“The Housewife Starts a Revolution.” 
Members of the Western Growers As- 
sociation, producing over $300,000,000 
worth of fresh vegetables and melons in 
1947 in the Arizona-California region, 
are among the prime movers. They be- 
lieve that if vegetables are trimmed at 
source and protected in transit by pack- 
ages, more units can be put in a car, 
less refrigeration is necessary, and the 
cost of shipping and handling can be 
greatly reduced. Vegetables can keep 
fresher longer and may ultimately be 
sold at a lower price by virtue of the 
economies. They will be easier to buy 
and, unpinched by previous shoppers, 
will be more attractive and tastier. To- 
day, in the self-service market, fresh 
v zetables are the most trouble to buy 

ud least attractive to the housewife, 
who must pick and choose, get the pro- 
duce weighed and priced. She can buy 
everything else in the time it takes to get 
a head of lettuce, a few stalks of celery, 


and a head of cauliflower. Only at the 
vegetable counter does she soil her hands. 

Illustrating handling and _ shipping 
economies, the article points out that 
63 per cent of cauliflower by weight is 
trimmed and discarded, 20-26 per cent 
of carrots (tops), and 23-24 per cent of 
lettuce and celery. Price reductions can 
not yet be passed on to the consumer, 
because it has been necessary to pur- 
chase expensive packaging machinery 
and equipment and to finance costly 
experiments in this field. For several 
years, the article continues, plant phys- 
iologists, pathologists, soil engineers, 
agricultural engineers, and other experts 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have been busy on these 
problems. Ohio State University’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and agricul- 
tural professors from Michigan State 
College, the University of Maryland, the 
University of Florida, the University of 
Miami, and Detroit’s Wayne University 
have also been laboring industriously. 

Last September these scientists and 
the growers undertook an extensive ex- 
periment going through to the ultimate 
consumer. They shipped test cars of 
prepackaged vegetables and others of 
ordinary bulk shipments from California 
to Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Bos- 
ton, and Minneapolis. Research experts 
and photographers kept records from 
the shipping point to the kitchen in 
statistics, in interview text, and in pic- 
tures. The experiment proved many 
things. Some vegetables must breathe 
and the package must not be sealed 
tightly. Some kinds of transparent film 
are better. There are still many bugs 
in the process. But, the main thing it 
proved was that the grocer and house- 
wife like prepackaged vegetables, that 
they save costs in shipping and handling 
and generally remain fresh longer. 

We have with us today, also, Mr. J. 
A. Thompson of the USDAGrain Branch, 
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Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, who is conducting the Department’s 
research on prepackaging of dried beans, 
peas, rice, and related products. He, too, 
attests to the improved quality of the 
product, and is studying the stimulus to 
impulse buying and other retail sales 
advantages that accrue to the use of 
transparent film bags or window cartons 
which permit the consumer to view the 
prospective purchase. 


Prepackaged Meats 


Prepackaging of fresh meats at retail 
is said to have originated in Shaffer 
Stores, Inc., of Schenectady, New York, 
but to have been developed on a large 
scale in California, first by Caler’s and 
next by Nelson’s Foodland, Inglewood, 
California, according to an article by 
Mr. Nelson “Give Me Packaged Meats” 
in ‘Meat Merchandising” for June, 
1948. There is said to be some 500 self- 
service prepackaged meat markets in the 
United States distributed in all but five 
states and selling prepackaged fresh 
meats from open-top refrigerator cases. 
Of the total, 100 are said to be in Cali- 
fornia. There are several in the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Nelson says that in his 54 years 
of experience, his business volume 
doubled to $11,000 a week. In the begin- 
ning there was some trouble with dis- 
coloration of meat but that problem has 
been overcome. In many cases trays or 
boats are still used, but in others they 
have been discarded for an alJ-film wrap. 
Good or choice grades of meat are said to 
lend themselves better to prepackaging 
than lower grades. Although the cuts are 
carefully labeled as to price per pound, 
weight, and price of the particular cut, 
a check scale convenient to the meat 
counter creates consumer confidence. 
Limitations on the availability of pack- 


aging machinery and equipment and film 
wraps are the chief present limits on ex- 
pansion of the idea, according to Mr. 
Nelson. He states that union objections 
are decreasing and concludes that ex- 
perience “‘points to a great national con- 
version to self-service meats... not 
sudden, but inescapable.” 

While the present emphasis on pre- 
packaged fresh meats is confined to retail 
levels, there are some who believe that 
this idea, like prepackaging of produce, 
will ultimately be adopted on a large 
scale by central packing houses. Mr. A. 
T. Edinger of the USDA Market Re- 
search Branch, is handling the Depart- 
ment’s research on prepackaging of 
meats under the Agricultural Research 
Act, and is with us today to handle 
inquiries in that field. 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE OF 
PREPACKAGED MERCHANDISE 


“Prepackaging, if properly executed, 
can revolutionize the marketing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables,” says the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America in a 
report to its members recording careful 
tests of consumer acceptance of fresh 
produce packaged in various types of 
containers. “If it is improperly executed, 
it may set back the progress of the entire 
produce packaging industry.” The As- 
sociation’s survey discovered that all 
prepackaged produce and fruit outsold 
bulk goods by a large margin when 
offered side by side at retail, as illus- 
trated in these few examples: 

1. Consumers purchased 230 one- 
pound window carton packages of 
green beans to 45 pounds of beans 
in bulk over a three-day test period. 

2. 300 pounds of peaches in window 
cartons were sold against 200 
pounds in wrapping film packages, 
and 25 pounds in bulk. 
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3. Seedless grapes sold 240 pounds per 
day in window cartons and 114 
pounds in transparent trays against 
32 pounds from bulk display, de- 
spite the price differential of 25¢ 
for bulk, 27¢ for packages, and 
28¢ in window boxes. 

This study, which was made with the 
cooperation of the University of Michi- 
gan, suitably summarizes the case for 
prepackaging in all-film wrappers or in 
containers using transparent film. The 
advantages in lower handling cost, re- 
duction of waste, and increased sales 
are detailed as follows: 

1. Increased Sales: 

Attractiveness of products 

Impulse buying 

Convenient consumer packages 

. Excellent refrigerator receptacle 

Permits brand identification 

. Convenient consumer quanti- 

ties 

Fresher and better products 

. Produce washed and ready for 
cooking 

I. More items display ed in same 

space. 
2. Reduction of Waste: 

A. Produce is properly culled be- 

fore packaging 

B. Substandard produce can be 

utilized in salad and soup mixes 
and cole slaws 

C. Produce protected from rough 

handling, prolonging shelf life 

D. These savings offset to a con- 


MOOD > 


ro 


siderable extent the cost of pre- 
packaging 
3. Lower Handling Costs: 
A. Packages are suitable for self- 
service 
B. Eliminates bottlenecks at the 
produce counter 
C. Minimum markdowns on de- 
teriorated products 
D. Less garbage and trash removal 
cost 
E. Less floor space is needed 
4. General: 
A. Store cleanliness and neatness 


CONCLUSIONS 


These case histories all demonstrate 
that the use of transparent wrapping 
films in packaging, is serving to bring 
about something of a minor revolution 
in the experience of marketing. This 
revolution is not one affecting the nature 
or form of the product, but it is one 
which materially affects the presentation 
of the product to the consuming public. 
It may have its incidental effect on 
transportation, on packaging equipment, 
on retail sales equipment. To a large 
extent it is dependent on progress in 
refrigeration at various distribution lev- 
els, particularly at retail. Many prob- 
lems remain, but the facts of consumer 
and distributor preferences for film- 
wrapped merchandise point to continued 
advances for such packaging. 

Francis E. Stmmons 
American Viscose Corporation 


FILM REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Cooperatives 


The Visual Aids Committee of the 
American Marketing Association has re- 
ceived several questions concerning the 
availability of films dealing with various 


aspects of consumer cooperatives. Ten 
films are briefly reviewed in this issue of 
the JOURNAL as an answer to these 
questions. Although some of these films 
are not new, they are the most recent 
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which deal with the particular phase of 
cooperation in question. All ten are 
obtainable from the Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. Titles, brief 
descriptions and other pertinent informa- 
tion follow. 

Consumers Serve Themselves. 16 mm 
sound, color motion picture. Rental 
$3.00; purchase price $75.00. Running 
time I5 minutes. 

This film shows how consumer cooper- 
atives control the quality of the goods 
they buy. Included are views of a con- 
sumer cooperative grocery store in oper- 
ation, a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the cooperative, and the opera- 
tion of a cooperative’s experimental 
kitchen. 

Co-ops Move into Production. 35 mm 
strip film; 75 frames. Purchase price 
$2.00. 

This slide film, which is obtainable by 
purchase only, presents a survey of con- 
sumer cooperative activities outside of 
the area of retailing. Emphasis is placed 
upon the factories, refineries, oil wells, 
and other production units which are 
owned and operated by consumer co- 
operatives. 

Credit Unions—Foe Doe’s Bank. 16 mm 
sound motion picture. Rental $4.50; 
purchase price $156.00. Running time 
25 minutes. 

This film tells the story of the develop- 
ment of credit unions in the United 
States and how they serve their mem- 
bers. 

The Goolibah Tree. 16 mm sound, 
color motion picture. Rental $4.00; 
Purchase price $150.00. Running time 
20 minutes. 

Puppets are employed in this presen- 
tation to tell the story of the merits of 
cooperation. The film is more entertain- 
ing than educational. 


Here is To-Morrow. 16 mm sound mo- 


tion picture. Rental $4.50; purchase 
price $160.00. Running time 30 minutes. 

This film tells of the development of 
American cooperatives and of the phil- 
osophy behind the movement. 

Let’s Cooperate. 16 mm silent, color 
motion picture. Rental $4.00; purchase 
price $130.00. Running time 30 minutes. 

This film tells the story of the cooper- 
ative store operated by the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School in Harland Coun- 
y, Kentucky. 

Men of Rochdale. 16 mm sound motion 
picture. Rental $4.50; purchase price 
$75.00. Running time 50 minutes. 

The story of the birth of consumer 
cooperatives in England in 1844 and of 
the struggle and final success of the men 
and women who supported the move- 
ment is told in this film. 

Owners All. 16 mm sound, color mo- 
tion picture. Rental $4.50; purchase 
price $225.00. Running time Io minutes. 

This is the story of how St. Francis 
Xavier University Extension Depart- 
ment has aided farmers, miners, and 
fishermen of the Maritime Provinces 
to improve their standard of living 
through the development of coopera- 
tives. 

There Were Three Men. 16 mm sound, 
color, animated cartoon. Rental $3.00; 
purchase price $100.00. Running time 10 
minutes. 

This animated cartoon tells how three 
men confronted by high rents, high 
prices, poor crops and low pay solved 
their problems by cooperative action. 

A Trip to Cooperative Europe. 16 mm 
sound, color motion picture. Rental 
$4.00; purchase price $175.00. Running 
time 20 minutes. 

More than a travelogue, this film pre- 
sents a report on Europe’s most cooper- 
ative-conscious countries; Sweden, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Holland, Den- 
mark and Finland. 
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What is a Co-Op? This film is in pro- 
duction but should be available inthe 
very near future. Like the others just 
described it will be available on a loan 
or purchase basis. It will deal with the 
organization and operation of consumer 
cooperatives and will represent the latest 
offering of the Cooperative League of the 


U.S.A. 
ADVERTISING 
A Better Run for Your Money. This 


film is currently in production but it, 
too, will be available very soon. It will 
be 16 mm, sound, and in full color. Run- 
ning time will be about 25 minutes. It is 
designed as a supplement to How To 
Make a Good Impression (JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, October 1948). Prints will 
be available on a loan basis from Harris- 
Seybold Company, 4510 East 71 Street, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Water A. Gaw 
College of the City of New York 














Communications 








Towarps A THEORY OF MARKETING— 
A CoMMENT 


The thought-provoking article by 
Alderson and Cox in the October 1948 
issue of this JOURNAL, entitled ““Towards 
a Theory of Marketing,” merits the 
attention of all students of marketing 
problems and phenomena. In it the 
authors express the hope and the belief 
that 1) a systematic theory of marketing 
can be developed and 2) marketing may 
become scientific and perhaps even a 
science. Each of these propositions seems 
to me to be open to discussion which, 
perhaps, the authors realized. 

Useful discussion of the propositions 
just stated requires definition of the 
term “‘theory.” This the authors do not 
undertake. Among the dictionary defi- 
nitions, the one that seems to me best 
in accord with their usage is: “‘a coherent 
group of general propositions used as 
principles of explanation for a class of 
phenomena.” For the purposes of this 
note I shall assume that this is what the 
authors had in mind. Two elements in 
this definition well may be emphasized, 
namely: 1) a coherent group of proposi- 
tions is involved; 2) this group is used in 
explanation of something. In the light 
of this definition I propose to make three 
brief comments on the article. 

1. Marketing, like engineering for ex- 
ample, is a multiphase activity of great 
complexity. (I doubt that anyone would 
undertake to write an article under the 
title ““Towards a Theory of Engineer- 
ing.”) Its performance involves such 
diverse things as the physical movement 
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of a package of breakfast food from 
where it is manufactured to the con- 
sumer’s home, the design of the package 
in which it is to be handled, the deter- 
mination of the amounts to be offered 
at a multitude of outlets, the establish- 
ment of prices at each of several levels 
of sale, and the contractual arrangements 
for transfer of ownership including 
credit and other terms of sale. Obviously 
the “general propositions” that would 
need to enter into the “‘coherent group” 
required for explanation of market 
phenomena concerning each of these 
points would stem from many disci- 
plines: physical-engineering principles of 
movement of product through space; 
psychological principles concerning the 
effect of the art of design on consumer 
choice; some general propositions that 
would explain patronage motives at 
both the wholesale and the retail levels; 
the psychology and the economics of the 
effect of price on purchases, and the 
effect of competitive offerings on that 
effect; the legal permissions and re- 
straints on, and the patronage influence 
of, the established terms of sale. This 
listing of complexities is by no means 
complete. Perhaps it is sufficient, how- 
ever, to suggest that the combinations 
and permutations of “general proposi- 
tions” into “coherent groups” adequate 
to explain each of several particular 
marketing phenomena are likely to be 
and to remain astronomical. Thus there 
must be at best several theories (i.e. 
coherent groups of general propositions) 
to explain the many diverse phenomena 
of marketing. 
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2. At some points in their article the 
authors seem to suggest that a theory of 
marketing might indicate how market- 
ing tasks should be performed rather 
than merely to explain why they are 
performed as they are. To reach such an 
end it would be necessary, of course, to 
start with certain preconceived multiple 
objectives in mind. A theory of living 
rather than a theory of marketing would 
seem to be necessary either to justify or 
to condemn such things as price floors 
for agricultural commodities, minimum 
wage rates and retail markups, specific 
freight rate structures or any other 
legally enforced allocation of common 
costs among multiple products or ser- 
vices. The same applies also to our 
attitudes towards and our use of such 
things as patent and copyright rights, 
resale price maintenance, price discrim- 
ination based on marginal rather than 
average total costs, legal discouragment 
of integration, or favoritism towards 
small business. Moreover the question 
well may be raised as to who should in- 
fluence whom, and how, in matters of 
consumption. This latter involves some 
of the most important aspects of market- 
ing; the arguments over the efficacy of 
price versus non-price competition being 
but one of many facets of the problem. 
These would seem to be matters which 
no theory of marketing per se can solve. 
Rather, marketing must adjust itself to 
a fairly definite, albeit continually chang- 
ing, political framework and social phi- 
losophy. 

Students of marketing already are 
contributing much towards the short-run 
economic efficiency of marketing meth- 
ods within the existing political and 
social framework. Moreover, some 
worthwhile predictions are being made 
of long-run effects of various techniques 
and strategies. Further empirical studies 
will go far both towards clarifying and 


towards increasing the accuracy of gen- 
eralizations on these matters. But I 
suspect that few of us are willing to make 
engineering and economic efficiency our 
God. Other objectives seem more im- 
portant. The freedom to lose a fortune 
may be quite as dear to us as is the 
“know how” to make one. Any coherent 
group of general propositions concerning 
marketing should be collected and used 
with these points in mind. 

3. The purpose of this note is not to 
discourage either the collection and 
analysis of empirical facts in marketing 
or the attempt to draw generalizations 
from the facts. Far from it. Rather, it 
seems to me our present emphasis should 
be on the use of all pertinent generaliza- 
tions that stem from economics, psy- 
chology, human biology, sociology, and 
the sciences behind engineering in our 
attempts to solve marketing problems 
and improve marketing practices. In 
this process it will be well to recall that 
another definition of theory is “‘a pro- 
posed explanation whose status is still 
conjectural.”” Empirical data well may 
be used further to test present theories, 
whether they originated with econo- 
mists, psychologists, or whomever. The 
testing should be done, however, without 
prejudice and in full realization that 
when theory and practice do not coin- 
cide either one may be wrong—or it may 
be that the assumptions included in the 
theory are lacking in the empirical situa- 
tion so that the two should not be ex- 
pected to agree. Perhaps any preconcep- 
tion should be in favor of the theory of 
economists and psychologists as against 
the practice of marketeers on the grounds 
that the former have been trained in 
scientific method while the latter are a 
little more inclined toward rule-of- 
thumb procedure. I venture the opinion 
that a good deal more of theory that 
might be applied soundly to marketing 
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has been propounded than has ever fully 
been put into practice. From the social 
point of view the principle of compara- 
tive advantage may be cited as one of 
many cases in point. 

When all is said and done, marketing 
will remain an art in which innovation 
and extravaganza will continue to play 
an important, albeit unpredictable part. 
And it seems likely to me that such 
generalizations as are useful in market- 
ing will continue to come, in the main, 
from economists, psychologists, and spe- 
cialists in the several scientific disci- 
plines more generally than from students 
of marketing per se, since the technical 
knowledge required for the sound formu- 
lation of generalizations on the several 
aspects of marketing is both so highly 
complicated and so specialized. 

Ro.anp S. VAILE 
University of Minnesota 


THE INTERVIEWER PROBLEM IN 
MarKeET RESEARCH 


Much has been said and written about 
the menace to surveys of invalid inter- 
viewing. The fact that “‘a survey is only 
as reliable as the interviews on which it 
is based” is an oft-quoted truism. And 
many are the supervisors and field direc- 
tors who have gone quietly mad in an 
effort to locate certain illusive characters 
whose opinions were so deftly recorded in 
the field. 

One of the most flagrant examples of 
fictitious interviewing that has come to 
the knowledge of the writer occurred on a 
recent street survey. Twenty-five neat 
questionnaires, fully and correctly filled 
out, were delivered at 5:30 on a certain 
Saturday afternoon, accompanied by the 
interviewer's bill for eight hours’ work 
and a reasonable amount of carfare. On 
investigation it was noted that the last 
ten of these questionnaires (in order) 
recorded that the respondents had re- 


fused to give either their names or their 
addresses or both. Of the remaining 
fifteen, 11 either had no telephones, or 
had incomplete or obviously fictitious 
addresses. The remaining four were lo- 
cated by telephone, and reported that 
they truly had been encountered on the 
street about 13 blocks from the assigned 
area, and that they were asked two ques- 
tions. (There were fourteen on the ques- 
tionnaire.) One of these respondents was 
a young child (directions had specified 
adults only). Two others were mother 
and daughter, interviewed within ear- 
shot of one another. And the “‘pay off” 
was the fact that these interviews 
were made on Friday noon, whereas the 
questionnaires were not given to the 
interviewer until 5:30 Friday afternoon. 
She had worked on the job before, and 
knew the general subject matter. 

Similar anecdotes could doubtless be 
recorded ad nauseam by anyone who has 
handled field work. There apparently 
has been an epidemic of this sort of thing 
lately. 

To the occasional or migratory worker 
of the white collar class, market research 
offers a delightfully helpful, if not over- 
lucrative haven. It can be sandwiched 
between other duties. It can be taken up 
and dropped at will. You get outdoors 
and meet so many different types of 
people. The research firms trust you and 
are so nice to you! 

Surely we are nice. We are so glad to 
find people who will paddle around in 
rain or snow and ring door-bells with our 
questionnaires, product tests, and com- 
parisons, or whatever we may dream up. 
And we pay their bills, even if we do 
quietly wonder how they managed to 
take eight hours to complete ten fifteen- 
minute interviews in one neighborhood. 
We pay them...and the client, im- 
pressed by our polysyllabic, esoteric re- 
search abracadabra, pays us. 
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But nobody can afford to have invalid 
interviews. Even if they are checked and 
caught before tabulation, the re-do is 
costly in time and money. 

Something must be done to end this un- 
fortunate practice. Our trade association, 
the American Marketing Association, 
seems to be the logical center for such an 
activity, since it affects the entire profes- 
sion. For the consideration of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association members, I 
would like to offer a few suggestions and 
invite comment. Whatever is done 
should be done unanimously, or it “may 
as well not be done at all, and each of us 
will continue to learn the hard way that 
Miss So-and-So and Mr. This-or-That is 
not to be used again. 

I would suggest (1) that interviewers 
be asked to put up a bond with the As- 
sociation, said bond to be returnable to 
them should they desist from this work, 
and be forfeited if they are found to 
falsify their work in any way. 

2. That a suitable salary be paid to 
them ... and by that I mean more than 
the dollar-an-hour minimum which puts 
them into the same economic bracket as 
laundresses. 

3. That all interviewers who work for 
various firms on a free lance or contract 
basis, be graded by each employer, ac- 
cording to a standard system, said 
grades to be based upon quality, integ- 
rity, reliability, promptness and _thor- 
oughness of work; and that they be in- 
formed of their grades on the completion 
of each job, and that they be expected to 
give this grade, on demand, to the next 
employer. 

4. That such free-lance interviewers 
be registered centrally, possibly with the 
local A.M.A. secretary, so that their 
names and grades may be available to 
employers, and likewise so that they 
may be black-listed, should any invalidi- 
ties be proven in their work. 


An interviewer, registering for work 
once said to me: “This is the most amaz- 
ing field. I have never before been in 
contact with a business in which every- 
one fakes his time, and everyone knows 
it, and nobody cares.” 

Mustering all my self-control, I asked 
if he faked his time. 

“Certainly,” he replied. ““My responsi- 
bilities are such that I must earn at least 
ten dollars a day. If I am given a job 
that pays eight dollars a day for a quota 
of forty interviews, I make fifty inter- 
views, or do ten dollars worth. But so as 
not to raise the quota for those who 
work less quickly than I, I date the last 
ten interviews ahead. I don’t see any- 
thing wrong in that... and I can’t do 
otherwise.” 

Frankly admiring his candor, I ac- 
cepted his application and have used his 
services frequently. But I pay him on a 
per interview basis, so he need never 
compromise with truth or his conscience. 
His work is excellent. 

Just one more thing: I think that it isa 
little too easy to get into the interview- 
ing field. Any college junior or senior, 
with a program that gives him a few long 
free consecutive periods, can get assign- 
ments. Any intelligent and presentable 
housewife who can park her baby and 
escape from her chores for part of a day 
or week, is possible interviewer material. 
Actually, it can be classed as unskilled 
work, since it can be done after a com- 
paratively small amount of briefing, and 
possibly a day or two in the field under a 
capable supervisor. But as an occupa- 
tion, it is highly flattering to the ego of 
the interviewer, who, for the moment, 
represents a nationally advertised manu- 
facturer, newspaper, etc., and who, when 
she accosts a respondent, becomes the 
somewhat alluring protagonist in an un- 
expected drama for two. Any extrovert 
of normal intelligence, equipped with 
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good leather on shoes and lungs, can be 
taught interviewing in a comparatively 
short time. 

But let’s make it a little harder to 
crash this game. Let’s build up the in- 
terviewer’s self-respect, so that he will 
not care to stoop to cheating. Let’s pay 
him well (but make him earn it!) so that 
he doesn’t have to falsify his time or ex- 
pense reports. 

For only by improving the standards 
of employment, will we improve the 
calibre of our personnel, their dependa- 
bility . . . and our own work. 

Lee ANDREWS 
415 West 118 Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 


“MorivATION ANALYSIS IN MARKET 
RESEARCH’’—A CRITICISM 


In a recent issue of the JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, Messrs. Fred T. Schreier 
and Albert J. Wood offered a technique 
for the analysis of motivation in market 
research.* The present paper attempts 
to illustrate the weakness in their ap- 
proach. The deficiency in the suggested 
methodology becomes apparent when 
one re-examines the same data proferred 


* Fred T. Schreier and Albert J. Wood, “Motivation 
Analysis in Market Research” in JouRNAL OF MARKET- 
1nG, XII, no. 2 (October, 1948), pp. 172 ff. 


in the original article in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion. From their illustration, 
partially reproduced below as Table I, 
the authors argued that since 40 per cent 
of persons who did not like Flavor “F”’ 
nonetheless bought the product (brand 
““A”’), therefore the same percentage of 
the 500 persons (i.e. 200 people) who 
bought brand “A” and liked its flavor 
“F”’ would have bought it even if it did 
not possess the flavor they liked. Since 
however 300 persons have actually pur- 
chased brand “A” and have been re- 
ported as liking its flavor, it was con- 
tended that the difference between 300 
and 200, i.e. 100 buyers purchased the 
product solely because of its flavor. 
This is not however the sole answer 
one could get from the same data. Sup- 
pose for convenience we rearrange the 
data offered by Schreier and Wood in a 
somewhat different fashion (Table II). 
As can be readily noticed, this rearrange- 
ment calls for the recomputation of some 
of the percentages. From this tabulation 
it becomes clear that 18 per cent of the 
people who did not buy brand ‘‘A”’ liked 
flavor ‘“F.” If the goo persons who did 
purchase brand ‘‘A”’ actually would not 
have bought it, one could expect, by 
using the logical sequence suggested by 
Schreier and Wood, that 18 per cent of 























TABLE I 
Buy Brand A Do not Buy Brand A Total 
Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent number 
Like Flavor “F” 60 300 40 200 100 500 
Do not like Flavor “F” 40 600 60 goo 100 1,500 
Taste II 
Like Flavor ‘‘F’’ Do not Like Flavor “‘F’”’ Total 
Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 
Buy Brand “A” 239 300 66.7 600 100 goo 
Do not Buy Brand “A”’ 18 200 82 goo 100 1,100 
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that group or 162 persons would have 
been composed of persons who liked 
flavor “F.” But the number of those who 
like flavor “‘F” and who buy brand ‘“‘A” 
numbers 300; the residual number of 138 
persons must therefore be composed of 
persons who buy brand “A”’ solely be- 
cause they like flavor “F.” 

We are thus confronted with two pos- 
sible solutions to the same query. One 
would suggest that 100 respondents buy 
the brand because of its flavor, the other 
138. One suggests that this group consti- 
tutes II per cent of the total number of 
buyers of the product, the other 15.3 per 
cent. And in a similar vein, one suggests 
that 5 per cent of the entire sample rep- 
resent the buyers who prefer the particu- 
lar flavor, while the other solution sug- 
gests that this figure is 6.9 per cent. 

The approach offered by Messrs. 
Schreier and Wood is defective in that it 
fails to recognize, in the development of 
its logic, that the two groups of the total 
population, those who buy product “A” 
and those who do not, cannot be treated 
as two homogeneous samples. The differ- 
ence in their purchasing habits testifies 
to that. One cannot therefore argue the 
behavior of buyers on the basis of the be- 
havior of non-buyers. 

Messrs. Schreier and Wood call in for 
their defense the use of statistical tech- 
niques applied to controlled experiments. 
They are, of course, correct when they 
suggest that the effectiveness of a new 
drug may be measured by the percentage 
of recoveries of treated persons when 
compared with a similar group not sub- 
jected to treatment. There however the 
analogy ceases. In the case of controlled 
experiments we begin with two homo- 
geneous groups, each portraying the 
same characteristics; once the two groups 
are selected we apply thereafter a dis- 
turbing influence (drug) which permits 
the evaluation of its effect when com- 


pared with the behavior of the other 
sample not so influenced. The particular 
influence is not related in any way to the 
initial characteristics of the sample. In 
the case of two segments of population, 
one of which buys a product, the other of 
which does not do so, we are confronted 
with two samples which represent heter- 
ogeneous populations. Every member of 
each group exercised his free will; differ- 
ences in their behavior make the two 
groups non-comparable. The lack of 
homogeneity of the two samples is dem- 
onstrated when the population is strati- 
fied in two possible ways: on the basis of 
their likes or dislikes for the flavor 
(Table I) or on the basis of their pur- 
chasing patterns (Table II). In actual 
fact, the logic of analysis breaks down 
once the assumption is introduced that 
one group that possesses a particular 
attribute is akin to another group which 
does not have it (it buys the products 
but we assume it does not; it likes the 
flavor but we assume they do not).* 
Furthermore, in actual practice the 
statement of problems posed in an in- 
vestigation of the effect of a particular 
treatment is different from that postu- 
lated by Messrs. Schreier and Wood. It 
should be phrased somewhat as foliows. 
If two events are independent of each 
other, the probability of their joint oc- 
currence equals the product of probabili- 
ties of each occurring alone. Therefore, if 
the observed responses differ from those 
expected from the calculation of proba- 
bilities, then one must determine 
whether such variation is greater than 
that which can occur under the assump- 


* In a sense the situation can be compared with the 
familiar example of coin tossing. Before the coin is 
tossed chances are fifty-fifty that we will get heads. 
Once the coin has been tossed, and we get tails, one can 
no longer argue in terms of probability of getting heads 
in this particular, previously carried out toss because we 
are now confronted with a certainty that the outcome 
of the toss was tails, 
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tion of independence. This can _ be 
checked by determining whether the 
probability that the value of Chi Square, 
derived from a number of independent 
elements, will be exceeded solely through 
errors of random sampling. 

The matter can be explained in a 
somewhat different fashion. Whatever 
the characteristics of product “A,” it 
may be purchased because of its final 
use-value, with no differentiation given 
to any of its distinguishing character- 
istics. The non-buying group may with- 
hold its patronage, not because of the 
characteristics of the particular product, 
merely for lack of interest in its final use 
value or lack of need. Such behavior is 
not dependent on precise product char- 
acteristics. Since, however, these in- 
fluence buying, the application of any 
statistic derived from the sample of 
buyers to that of non-buyers would be in 
error. 

In the same way it can be pointed out 
that the expressed preference of a certain 
characteristic in a product by a respond- 
ent is meaningful only so long as this 
particular characteristic is descriptive of 
the particular product as the potential 
buyer conceives it in his own mind. He 
may express a preference for a maple 
flavor in a breakfast syrup, yet fail to 
buy the product if he knows that the 
flavor is synthetic or if what passes for 
maple syrup is mostly cane. He may buy 
such synthetic or adulterated product, if 
he is not conscious of adulteration and be 
just as ready to cease buying when he 
discovers this fact, or he may purchase it 
simply because none other is available. 
The presence of these factors make the 
two stratified samples non-comparable. 

It may be possible to deduce the mo- 
tivation of persons desiring to purchase 
a particular product because it possesses 
a certain characteristic, if one were to 
ignore two important qualifications: the 


sampling error and the possible differ- 
ences in the conception of the particular 
characteristic between the respondent 
and the questioner. We know, from the 
theory of probability, that if two events 
are independent of each other, the prob- 
ability of their joint occurrence equals 
the product of probabilities of each oc- 
curring alone. If, therefore, the flavor 
“F” of the particular product, and its 
purchasing were deemed independent of 
each other, the probability of the simul- 
taneous occurrence of buying product 
“A” and liking flavor “F”’ would be (on 
the basis of Table I) the product of prob- 
ability of liking the flavor (0.25) and 
that of buying product “A” (0.45) or 
0.1125. This would represent 225 per- 
sons. In actual fact, however, 300 per- 
sons liked the flavor and bought the 
product. The unaccounted 75 persons 
may possibly have bought the product 
because of its flavor. This finding, how- 
ever, must be subject to important reser- 
vations made above. Were they taken 
into account, it is doubted whether any 
such deductions could be made. 
Parenthetically, one ought to note 
that the conclusion reached by Messrs. 
Schreier and Wood to the effect that “‘20 
per cent more of those liking the flavor 
than those not liking the flavor bought 
brand ‘A’ ’* is highly misleading, as the 
examination of data clearly reveals. The 
number of persons who bought the brand 
and liked the flavor numbered 300 per- 
sons, or 15 per cent of the total sample of 
2,000. The number of persons who 
bought the brand even though they did 
not like its favor numbered 600, or 30 
per cent of the total sample. Thus only 
half as many persons who expressed 
both the brand and flavor preference 
purchased product “A.” Percentages, 
relative quantities that they are, cannot 
be readily added and subtracted, if they 
* Op. Cit., p. 175. 
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are related to different physical magni- 
tudes. Even when percentages represent 
segments of the same magnitude one 
must, when desiring to deal with the dif- 
ference between two percentages, refer 
to them as points of difference, lest error 
be committed. 

LazaRE TEPER 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


THE BROADER CONCEPT OF 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


Dr. Blankenship’s article in the pre- 
ceding issue of this JouRNAL gives much- 
needed emphasis to the necessity for 
looking upon marketing research as a 
multi-pointed tool available to aid in the 
solution of any marketing problem.! 
With this point of view no one who hopes 
to see marketing progress toward a scien- 
tific status can quarrel.” It is the purpose 
of the present brief note merely to add 
three comments to the development of 
this thesis. 

1. The first of these points concerns 
Dr. Blankenship’s use of the words 
“sampling survey.” In this form the 
term might seem both to limit the 
sampling procedure to the “survey” 
technique and at the same time to sug- 
gest that all “‘surveys” are necessarily 
conducted on a sampling basis. Neither 
of these conditions is the case. The sam- 


1 A. B. Blankenship, “Needed: A Broader Concept of 
Marketing Research,” JouRNAL OF MARKETING, Janu- 
ary, 1949, PP. 305-309. 

2 The concept has been given attention in most of the 
standard texts of marketing research. See American 
Marketing As.ociation, The Technique of Marketing 
Research, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), Chapter 
I, Lyndon O. Brown, Market Research and Analysis 
(New York: Ronald, 1937), Chapters 1, 3 and 4, M. S. 
Heidingsfield and A. B. Blankenship, Market and Mar- 
keting Analysis (New York: Holt, 1947), Chapters 1 and 
2. But in each of these books, after a preliminary discus- 
sion of a broad approach to market research objectives 
and techniques, the main body of the presentation 
adopts a much narrower tone. 


pling procedure may be and often is ap- 
plied to observational, historical or other 
“non-survey” type studies of marketing 
problems and it is essential to the valid 
execution of these studies that the re- 
quirements of sound sampling principles 
be recognized. And on the other hand 
there may be occasions upon which 
“surveys” can be conducted without 
using a sampling procedure, at least in 
the ordinary sense of the term. For ex- 
ample, a study of the attitudes of 
purchasing agents in a particular indus- 
try containing a relatively small number 
of firms might permit a complete census 
of the universe to be taken. 

Some attention should be directed 
toward the meaning, or lack of it, at- 
tached to the word “‘survey”’ also. It is 
most generally interpreted, I believe, to 
refer to the use of the questionnaire 
technique. However, it has been em- 
ployed often enough with other methods 
in mind to have caused it to have lost 
any real significance (for example, Dr. 
Blankenship apparently considers that 
it includes both questionnaire and ob- 
servational methods; others in the field 
have used it in connection with sales 
tests and accounting and statistical 
studies). The matter is important chiefly 
in that the word “survey” has only a 
confused meaning unless accompanied 
by some such term as questionnaire, 
observational, etc. To avoid misunder- 
standing writers would do well to so 
qualify the term. 

2. An addition should be made to Dr. 
Blankenship’s list of the techniques 
which may be of use in marketing re- 
search. I refer to the experimental 
method, in which test conditions are 
established and careful control over 
variables is maintained. There is nothing 
new in this idea, of course—it is almost 
the only approach utilized in many of the 
natural sciences, it has been discussed in 
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some of the books on marketing research, 
and it has been employed in certain types 
of marketing situations.’ Its use, how- 
ever, has not been commensurate with 
its potentialities, nor has it been given 
an opportunity to aid in the solution of 
many problems for which it may be 
much better suited than are techniques 
now employed. Certainly, it is of suffi- 
cient importance so that no listing of 
techniques of marketing research should 
omit it. 

3. Most important in breadth of con- 
cept in marketing research is the matter 
of objectives of research. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that a substantial 
part of the whole problem of marketing 
revolves around the setting of prices. It 
is surprising, then, that so little attention 
has been given this field by marketing 
researchers. Essential to a sound deter- 
mination of the price for a product is 
some objective knowledge regarding the 
nature of its demand curve, but attempts 
to gather any but the most sketchy in- 
formation on the subject are almost un- 
known in the field. 


3 See, for example, Lyndon O. Brown, of. cit., pp. 98- 
104. 


Most research on this topic has limited 
itself to attempts to determine the de- 
sirability of a change from an existing 
price to a different price; rare is the 
study which seeks to establish enough 
price-quantity points to provide a rea- 
sonable basis for approximating at least 
a segment of the demand curve. The 
difficulties attendant upon this kind of 
research are great; both practical and 
theoretical limitations to most ap- 
proaches are considerable. But methods 
are available for a beginning (a series of 
experiments in matched markets, for 
example), and perfection cannot be ex- 
pected without preliminary experimen- 
tation. Many of the topics now being in- 
vestigated with increasing success by 
marketing researchers were formerly re- 
garded as too difficult. Until the subject 
of demand curve analysis with all of its 
ramifications has been given more thor- 
ough attention marketing research will 
have overlooked an avenue along which 
a major contribution to business welfare 
can be made. 


Wit.iraM F. Brown 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 A Rationale for Advertising Expendi- 
tures. Sidney Hollander, Jr., Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1949. 


Most businessmen would agree with the 
propositions that (1) advertising produces 
sales, and (2) continued use of advertising in- 
creases the capital asset of goodwill; yet few 
business executives operate in a way consist- 
ent with these beliefs. The common practice 
of budgeting advertising expenditures on a 
fixed per cent of sales implies the inverse 
proposition, that sales produce advertising. 
The chief reason for use of this rule-of-thumb 
is the belief that it is impossible to measure 
the sales results of advertising. Mr. Hol- 
lander, however, cites a case in which such 
measurement was effectively made by the 
use of graphic multiple correlation. He rec- 
ommends this technique, described in Mor- 
decai Ezekiel’s “Methods of Correlation 
Analysis,” as one simple and inexpensive 
enough to be used by any firm. 

The problem of capitalizing the goodwill 
resulting from advertising was solved by Mr. 
Hollander through the use of a moving aver- 
age formula built on assumptions regarding 
the rate at which advertising effects are built 
up and run out. From this it was possible to 
calculate the rate at which the capital ac- 
count of goodwill is depleted or restored by 
withdrawals or additions through current 
advertising. 


1.2 The Advertising Research Foundation 
(11 West 42nd Street, New York 18.) 
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Continuing studies of the Foundation for 
which publication dates can be given are: 

Newspapers—The Fohnstown (Pa.) Trib- 
une (December 6, 1948); The Berkshire Eve- 
ning Eagle (January 12, 1949); The Denver 
Post (Mid-February, 1949). 

Business Papers—Automotive Industries 
(about Mid-March, 1949). 

Farm Publications—Kansas Farmer (Jan- 
uary, 1949); Poultry Tribune (March or 
April, 1949). Advertisers, agencies or educa- 
tional institutions wishing copies of reports 
in this series should write to the Foundation 
or the surveyed publication. 

Transportation Advertising—Johnstown, 
Pa. (February, 1949); Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(March, 1949). 

Canadian magazine publishers will finance 
a nation-wide audience study of 11 leading 
Canadian magazines to be made during the 
spring months of 1949. The study will be 
based on a known-probability sample ap- 
proved by the Foundation. 


1.3 Five More Western Hometown Daily 
Newspapers. Study No. 4. Chilton R. 
Bush. (Los Angeles 4: Hometown 
Daily Newspaper Publishers, Promo- 
tion Committee, 2001 Beverly Boule- 
vard, 1948. Pp. 116.) 


A thorough study of readership of five 
hometown daily newspapers—Car/sbad Cur- 
rent-Argus, Klamath Falls Herald and News, 
Reno Evening Gazette and Nevada State Four- 
nal, Santa Rosa Press-Democrat and Walla 
Walla Union-Bulletin—based upon carefully 
designed samples. Other studies in the series 
cover other hometown dailies. All are being 
conducted by Professor Bush who is Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Journalistic Studies at 
Stanford University. 


1.4 A Broad Evaluation of Editorialized Ad- 
vertising. (New York: De Both Fea- 
tures, 420 Lexington Avenue, 1948. 


Pp. 6.) 


A report of 18 readership studies of two 
features containing editorialized advertising. 
Women readers of four newspapers were sur- 
veyed. The report gives percentages of ob- 
servation and readership of each feature to 


show the value of editorialized advertising. 


1.5 Responses to Newspaper and Radio Ad- 
vertisements. Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Advertising & Selling, October, 1948. 


Contributing further, though tentative, 
data with which to answer the old question 
respecting the relative effectiveness of audio 
and visual advertising, Dr. Lazarsfeld re- 
ports the preliminary conclusions derived 
from a pilot study of the problem. To obtain 
data, depth or “probe” interviews with 200 
women were secured. One group was asked 
to recall newspaper advertisements read and 
radio commercials heard. Each woman in the 
second group was asked to read a specific ad- 
vertisement and then to listen to a recorded 
radio commercial, after which she was ques- 
tioned in somewhat the same fashion as were 
individuals in the first group. 

From these procedures certain tendencies 
appear: newspapers seem to be read under 
more favorable conditions, with more active 
interest, with less (or no) emotional dislike 
and distrust, with more stimulation of ideas 
and images, and with more apparent motiva- 
tion toward purchase; on the other hand, ra- 
dio commercials are less easily avoided in 
spite of little active interest and are some- 
times able to obtain more favorable emo- 
tional reactions. Dr. Lazarsfeld concludes by 
again emphasizing that findings are only ten- 
tative and await further investigation. 


1.6 Prediction of Male Readership of Maga- 
zine Articles. Evelyn Perloff, fournal 
of Applied Psychology, December, 
1948. 


The factors influencing men to read a 
given magazine article were determined in 
this survey, which covered 190 articles ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening Post in 
1946. Readership surveys established the 
number of men that read, or started to read, 
the individual articles. These articles were 
then analyzed in respect to a number of vari- 
ables. The number of illustrations signifi- 
cantly influences readership, with three or 
more illustrations showing markedly better 
results than two or less. The more colors used 
in the illustrations, the greater the reader- 
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ship. Illustrations of men attract male read- 
ers much more than illustrations of women, 
but only slightly more than illustrations of 
both men and women. Readership is much 
improved if less than 20 per cent of the open- 
ing page is devoted to text. The greatest in- 
fluence on readership, however, is the sub- 
ject matter of the article; Post readers (male) 
like articles on war and sports, and show 
least interest in general business articles. 

Since all of these variables influence read- 
ership of particular articles, multiple correla- 
tion was used, and weights derived to show 
the relative independent value of each varia- 
ble to the success of the article. These weights 
were as follows: subject matter .31, number 
of illustrations .25, sex of persons in illustra- 
tions .20, color of illustrations .12, proportion 
of opening page devoted to text —.1I. 


1.7 The Sporting Goods Dealer Is Your Bus- 
iness. (New York: Field and Stream, 
515 Madison Avenue, n. d. Pp. 16.) 


Reports the results of a survey of the read- 
ership of sports magazines by sporting goods 
dealers. Several questions were also asked 
regarding dealers’ opinions of advertising ef- 
fectiveness. 


1.8 Adult America’s Interest in Comics. 
(New York: Puck, 63 Vessey Street, 
1948. Pp. 19.) 

This is the first of a series of reports giving 
the results of a survey of adult reactions and 
attitudes toward comics. More than 3,000 in- 
terviews were made in communities of 2,500 
population and over. The quota sampling 
method was used. 

The reading ~f comics by adults appears to 
be widespread throughout all levels of soci- 
ety. Four out of every five respondents re- 
ported that they read comics. A higher per- 
centage of persons with a college education 
read comics than did those with only a grade 
school education. One of every four adults 
also read comic books. 


1.9 Our Customers Gave Us Our New Copy 
Theme. Burton R. Tuxford, Printer’s 
Ink, October 22, 1948. 


The use of a wire-recorded depth interview 


survey to check the impact of past advertis- 
ing and to provide ideas for new campaigns 
is described in this case history of the Drexel 
Furniture Company. Recent purchasers of 
the Company’s new line of furniture, Prece- 
cent, were selected for interviewing, but the 
identity of the sponsor of the research was 
not revealed. The recorded conversations and 
photographs of room interiors, all obtained 
by the interviewers, reflect the appeals used 
and suggestions made in the company’s ad- 
vertisements and give convincing proof of 
the impact of the campaign. Furthermore, 
attitudes and ideas repeatedly expressed by 
consumers emphasize the importance of cer- 
tain themes which are to be included in fu- 
ture programs. 


I.10 22 Business Paper Copy Themes. (New 
York: Daily News Record, 7 East 
12th Street, n. d. Pp. 22.) 


A master check list of 22 themes to be used 
in advertising to retailers. Under each major 
theme appear a number of sub-themes in the 
form of questions that may be answered in 
advertising copy directed to retailers. 


1.11 Continuing Survey of Preferences in 
Industrial Literature. Report No. 5. 
(Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Com- 
pany, Inc., Sixth and Cherry Streets, 
1948. Pp. 32.) 

Three subjects are covered in this report: 
media promotion, stockholder relations, and 
dealer promotion. 

On the subject of media promotion, each 
respondent was asked to name a company 
whose promotional campaign impressed him 
most favorably and to give reasons for his 
choice. Sixty-six per cent of the answers in- 
dicated favorable impressions primarily be- 
cause of copy and 34 per cent primarily as a 
result of physical factors. Sixty-four per cent 
indicated that attention could be attracted 
and held by intelligent use of physical fac- 
tors, however. Layout and headline were con- 
sidered to be the most important. Copy pre- 
ferred was that related to market informa- 
tion and readership studies. The physical 
forms preferred were booklets and simple 
folders of proper filing size. 
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The inquiry on stockholder relations re- 
vealed that regular informational releases, in 
addition to the annual report, are desired by 
a large majority of stockholders. Eighty- 
eight per cent state that the added expense 
is justified. 

The study on dealer promotion was de- 
signed to reveal the attitudes of retailers to- 
ward promotional literature received from 
suppliers for redistribution. Much more ef- 
fective use of these materials was made by 
large retailers, as exemplified by department 
stores, than was made by small independent 
stores, as represented by hardware dealers. 


1.12 Starch Ratings for 180 Top-Ranking 
Industrial Advertisements. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Laboratory of Advertis- 
ing Performance, 330 West 42nd 
Street, n. d. Pp. 24.) 


Approximately 100 advertisements were 
checked in each of 18 issues of Power between 
July, 1946, and the end of 1947. The ten-top- 
ranking advertisements of each issue are de- 
scribed, and a total of 23 advertisements are 
reproduced. 

The following conclusions are drawn: (1) 
continuity of advertising by the manufac- 
turer increases readership, (2) readership de- 
pends directly on size of space, (3) repeated 
insertions of the same advertisement in the 
same medium will have about the same 
readership as the original, (4) color and 
bleed increase readership, (5) large and in- 
formative illustrations and informative head- 
lines and copy increase readership, (6) in- 
sert-type advertisements increase reader- 
ship, and (7) except for cover positions, page 
location does not appear to be important. 


1.13 Survey of Leading Trade Papers in the 
Field of Plumbing and Heating. The 
Top 15% of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. (New York: Plumbing 
and Heating Business, Grand Central 
Terminal Building, 1948. Pp. 21 and 
24 respectively.) 


In order to determine the reading habits 
and preferences of plumbing contractors, in- 
terviews were conducted with the upper 15 


per cent of plumbers (by size) in nine 
medium-large cities. The first title above 
contains the complete survey report, where- 
as the second publication is a more popu- 
larized version. 


1.14 Your Catalogs. (New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 330 West 
42nd Street, n. d. Pp. to.) 


The Reinhold market research depart- 
ment is engaged in a series of order-tracing 
studies to determine the persons and func- 
tions involved in equipment purchases. This 
report gives the results of the first ten studies 
and, from these results, makes suggestions 
for the improvement of catalogs. The basic 
studies have been reported also in the May 
and August (1948) issues of Industrial 
Marketing under the title “The Origins of 
Business.” 


1.15 After All... What Is an Inquiry? (Chi- 
cago: Putnam Publishing Company, 
737 North Michigan Avenue, 1948. 
Pp. 63.) 

An inquiry, obtained as the result of an 
advertisement, is an “opportunity to begin 
developing a profitable sale.”” The Putman 
Company, publishers of two technical trade 
magazines, made studies of inquiries ob- 
tained through its Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment to determine the value of an inquiry 
not made on company letterhead. It at- 
tempted to determine the position of the in- 
quirer, whether he was in the market for the 
product at that time, whether a sale re- 
sulted, and reasons for not inquiring di- 
rectly from the advertiser. The results of 
the studies are presented in the pamphlet 
along with advice regarding procedures to be 
used in handling inquiries. 


1.16 How Inquiries Are Used. (New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany, 330 West 42nd Street, 1948. 
Pp. 28.) 


A report on the inquiry practices of repre- 
sentative business paper advertisers that is 
of particular interest to those who sell to in- 
dustry. The source of inquiries, their quan- 
tity, their sales value, and the various ways 
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in which they are handled by advertisers are 
covered by the study. 


1.17 Case Study in Test Stores Shows Effec- 
tiveness of Point-of-Sale Advertis- 
ing. Arthur Ralph, Printer’s Ink, De- 
cember 3, 1948. 


Demonstrating the applicability of the 
standard sales test to the problem of de- 
termining effectiveness of point-of-sale ad- 
vertising, the author measured the sales im- 
pact of a Pet Milk interior poster in a group 
of retail outlets in the Harlem district of New 
York City. In the five test stores using the 
poster 717 units of Pet Milk were sold during 
the test week (February 17 to 24, 1948), an 
increase of 154 units over the 563 sold in the 
preceding base week. On the other hand, 
sales in a control group of three stores de- 
clined from 780 units to 462 units for the re- 
spective periods. Apparently then, the test 
stores sold 116 per cent more units in the 
test week than they would have if no poster 


had been displayed. 


1.18 Radio as an Advertising Medium. 
Ralph Cassady, Jr., and Robert M. 
Williams. Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1949. 

Radio differs to a considerable degree from 
magazines and newspapers in terms of types 
of goods and services advertised. Non- 
durable consumer goods account for the bulk 
of radio advertising, 77.4 per cent of net 
work time as compared with only 42.8 per 
cent of magazine space and 32 per cent of 
newspaper space. Network radio is little 
used in advertising services, 87.6 per cent of 
its time being devoted to goods. In contrast, 
21.6 per cent of newspaper space is used in 
advertising services. Radio and magazines 
are alike in being used chiefly by producers 
(67 per cent of network time and 96 per cent 
of magazine space), while newspaper adver- 
tising space is used chiefly by retailers (74 
per cent of space). The producers using net- 
work radio advertising emphasize brand 
promotion, and emotional appeals; news- 
paper advertising is chiefly a matter of value- 
publicising by distributors, and is more in- 


formative than persuasive. 

Independent radio stations differ appre- 
ciably from the net-works. Advertising on 
independents is devoted more to durable 
goods and to services, and is sponsored by 
retailers more than is the case with network 
advertising. 

These results were obtained from a survey 
using the somewhat limited sample of three 
national magazines, three Los Angeles news- 
papers, four Los Angeles network stations, 
and four Los Angeles independent stations. 


1.19 1948 Marketbook. Broadcasting, Oc- 
tober 11, 1948. 


For the first time since 1942 Broadcasting 
has published a collection of facts of this kind 
concerning the radio market. Though the 
data all have been available from somewhat 
scattered sources, their assembly in this con- 
venient form should be of service to adver- 
tising men, particularly those interested in 
the purchase of radio time. Information 
about radio and television stations is pre- 
sented by states, and such market facts as 
number of radio families, employment, and 
payrolls are given for each county and for 
leading cities. 

In an introductory article Dr. Victor J. 
Andrews estimates (by a somewhat hazard- 
ous forecasting technique) the 1951 market 
potential in terms of available gross billings 
for broadcasting for every county in the 
nation. 


1.20 Who Owns Radios? (New York: Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau, 270 Park 
Avenue, n. d. Pp. 46.) 


A survey of radio set ownership and listen- 
ing as of January 1, 1948, made by the 
Market Research Company of America and 
Alfred Politz Research. Radio families with 
home sets in working order constituted 94.2 
per cent of all families, and 40.9 of all families 
owned two or more sets. Median daily listen- 
ing amounted to almost six hours, slightly 
over half of it taking place after 6:00 P.M. 

Data are given by geographical regions by 
urban-rural classifications, and according to 
economic status. 
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1.21 The Kansas Radio Audience of 1948. 
F. L. Whan. (Wichita, Kansas: F. L. 
Whan, University of Wichita, 1948. 
Pp. 80.) The 1948 Iowa Radio Audi- 
ence Survey. F. L. Whan. (Des 
Moines, Iowa: Central Broadcasting 
Company, 1948. Pp. 56, 29.) 


The new editions of these annual studies 
bring up to date information on radio listen- 
ing habits, set ownership, and station pref- 
erences of the residents of the two states 
covered. In addition, the Kansas study pre- 
sents the results of several new questions re- 
garding listener attitudes. 

Answers to one of these questions indicate 
that three-fourths of the respondents believe 
radio stations should not editorialize on pub- 
lic questions. Only one-third of respondents 
believe that radio stations do editorialize. 
Moreover, listeners do not believe that the 
ownership of radio stations by newspapers 
works adversely in the operation of the 
stations. 


1.22 National Association of Broadcasters 
(1760 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.). 


A mimeographed report on broadcast ex- 
penses expressed as per cents of station net rev- 
enues has been prepared by the Association. 


1.23 Edward J. Noonan Market Research 
Organization (157 Federal Street, 
Boston 10.) 


Copies of the following research studies, 
conducted by the Noonan Organization, may 
be obtained by writing to the respective 
radio stations: 4n Audience Survey (WBZ- 
TV, Boston); Baseball Television Survey 
(WNAC-TV, Boston); and Studies of listen- 
ing habits for Haverhill (WHAV, Haverhill, 
Mass.), for Brockton (WBET, Brockton, 
Mass.), for Lynn (WLYN, Lynn, Mass.) and 
for Quincy (WJDA, Quincy, Mass.). 


1.24 Report on Television. Berry Wall. (New 
York: Film Production Service, Inc., 
20 West 47th Street, November, 
1948. Pp. 45.) 
This report appears to grapple much more 


realistically with the problems of television 
than have most of the reports on the sub- 
ject published thus far. For example, the set 
maintenance problem is brought definitely 
into the open as a problem that must be 
solved. At present, all sets are said to require 
almost constant repair—an average of ten 
times per year. 

Nevertheless, “television offers the most 
effective means ever devised to put across 
a sales message.” Therefore, the develop- 
ment of television is an event to be watched 
closely. Its repercussions on certain indus- 
tries are likely to be substantial. 

The author has brought together a sub- 
stantial amount of factual material from a 
number of (undesignated) sources to give an 
interesting and informative, although not 
too well edited, report. 


1.25 The Television Audience of Today. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Advertest 
Research, 133 Albany Street, Septem- 
ver-October, 1948. Pp. 20.) 


A panel of 150 members has answered 
some pointed questions respecting their tele- 
vision sets and television in general for Ad- 
vertest Research, and the results have been 
summarized in this booklet. Some of the 
topics covered are: effect of television on 
radio listening; moving picture attendance 
since buying the set; favorite station for 
various types of programs; who selects the 
program to be watched; eyestrain during 
viewing; day time and night listening; 
changes in popularity of certain programs 
over a short period of time. 

The panel members resided in three 
counties of North-central New Jersey. How- 
ever, surveys of two other panels composed 
of members living in other parts of northern 
New Jersey corroborate the findings of the 
present report. 


1.26 A Gander at TV Results in Chicago- 
Milwaukee Area. Sales Management, 
November 20, 1948. 


The ability of television advertising to 
produce sales profitably is evidenced by the 
results achieved in the four case histories 
briefly described in this article. Also re- 
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ported are facts about the television audi- 
ence obtained by the Jay Graham Research 
Organization in Chicago. Interviewers de- 
termined that four fifths of the sets in tele- 
vision hormes were in use at the time of the 
call; further, over 80 per cent of the respond- 
ents were able to :dentify correctly the spon- 
sor of the program being telecast. 


1.27 Television Survey of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. (New York: Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 49 East 33rd Street, 1948. Pp. 
9+) 

The survey covered the greater New York 
area and was conducted by mail question- 

naire during July, 1948, among subscribers 
to the magazine. Seven per cent of the re- 
spondents owned television sets, whereas 

42 per cent planned to buy sets, for the most 

part within the next two years. 

Set ownership showed a definite correla- 
tion with income of the family, but buying 
intentions showed no such relationship. 
Makes of receivers owned and brand pref- 
erences of present non-owners are also 
given in the report. 


1.28 Packaging Case Histories from the 
Files of U. S. P. and L. (Cincinnati 
12, Ohio: The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company, 450 Beech 
Street, n. d. Pp. 24.) 


Presents the results of seven packaging 
problems handled by the company. The old 
and the new package designs are given in 
full color, together with a brief statement of 
the principal features and sales results. 
Copies of this booklet are no longer available 
for distribution, but the company is plan- 
ning another similar presentation which 
should be available in the near future. 


1.29 The Lanhan Trade-Mark Act of 1946. 
Walter J. Derenberg. (A progress re- 
port submitted to a sectional meeting 
of the American Bar Association, 
September 6, 1948, reprinted by and 
available from The United States 
Trade-Mark Association, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18.) 


Subtitled “‘Practical Effects and Experi- 


ences After One Year’s Administration,” 
this report is a technical legal analysis of the 
registration provisions of the Lanham Act. 
Very few interprciaticns of the Act have 
been issued thus far by the Patent Office, and 
Mr. Derenberg presents some of the issues 
involved and tentative conclusions reached 
regarding the registration of trade-marks 
under the Act. 


1.30 Effects of Premiums on Consumer 
Sales. J. O. Peckham, Advertising & 
Selling, November, and December, 
1948. 


The author, Vice-President of the A. C. 
Nielson Co., begins his discussion of the 
problem by pointing out at some length that 
measurement of effect must be based on 
changes in competitive share of consumer 
sales at the retail store level and not upon 
sales recorded at the factory. He states, too, 
that the case histories which he presents in 
order to demonstrate measurement of pre- 
mium effect represent actual concerns which 
undertook premium promotions, “‘accom- 
panied by substantial major media advertis- 
ing expenditures.” In the first article charts 
are presented for four different premium pro- 
motions by one company, illustrating the 
over-all impact that such efforts may achieve. 
In each instance, immediate consumer sales 
position improved substantially, but the 
post-premium sales standing declined in one 
instance, remained level in a second, and in- 
creased in the other two. Over the entire 
period covered, the product’s competitive 
position improved (it might have been in- 
teresting to indicate the influence of this 
trend on the shorter-term measurements of 
premium promotion.) 

The second article gives additional ex- 
amples of both the effective and ineffective 
use of premium promotions. In particular 
the inability of premiums to offset a basic de- 
clining trend or to completely counteract a 
competitor’s new and highly promoted prod- 
uct are interesting. The author concludes 
by presenting certain generalizations on the 
basis of his long experience in analysis of 
special promotions. Among his observations 
are: premiums should not be used unless the 
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product is really good; sales gains are usually 
temporary; successive premium promotions 
often produce smaller and smaller sales re- 
sults, and results of such promotions vary 
widely for different circumstances, hence 
necessitating careful study and analysis in 
advance of decisions respecting their use. 


1.31 We Find Out in Advance What Folks 
Like in Calendar Art. L. W. Gold- 
berg, Printer’s Ink, November 5, 
1948. 


Two more surveys of audience preference 
for calendar illustrations are here presented. 
The fact that they arrive at antithetical con- 
clusions respecting the popularity of pretty 
girl pictures provides an interesting oppor- 
tunity for an analytical exercise in such 
technical market research considerations as 
the nature of the universes, respondent at- 
titudes, respondent self-selection, and so on. 


1.32 Shall We Display and Advertise Price? 
Public Says Emphatic ‘‘Yes!”’ Sales 
Management, November 1, 1948. 


Repeating similar studies conducted 
1941 and 1946, Sales Management, in July, 
1948, employed National Analysts, Inc., to 
conduct a survey of consumer attitudes to- 
ward the display of prices in ten cities. Even 
more than in earlier years the answer was 
an overwhelming expression of a desire for 
stated prices—in window and counter dis- 
plays, in newspaper advertising, and to a 
much lesser extent, in radio advertising. 
Furthermore, the absence of price informa- 
tion is, according to many respondents, a 
deterrent to their purchase of displayed 
items. Although allowance should be made 
for bias and for differences between opinion 
and fact respecting motivation, advertisers 
might pay heed to the desirability of pro- 
viding price information wherever condi- 
tions permit. 


2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


2.1 “hat’s Ahead in Paying Salesmen? 
(Chicago 1: McClure, Hadden and 
Ortman, Incorporated, 75 East Wacker 
Drive, 1948. Pp. 28.) 


Conducted in 1947 the present survey 
compares its findings with those of a similar 
study by the same company made in 1943. 
The trend is still clearly in the direction of 
a fixed salary plus a bonus or commission, 
a quota to be established for the salary paid 
with bonus or commission for all sales in ex- 
cess of it. The largest percentage of respond- 
ents favored the individual rather than the 
group or over-all bonus plan. 


2.2 Pennsylvania State College (State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania). 


The Bureau of Business Research will 
soon release a study by J. R. Hilgert entitled 
An Appraisal of Sales Aptitude Tests Based 
on a Survey Made in the United States and 
Canada. 


2.3 Automobile Expense Allowances in 1948. 
(New York: Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Avenue, 1948. 
Pp. 12.) 


More than 60 per cent of the companies 
consulted use a fixed mileage allowance in 
compensating salesmen for use of their auto- 
mobiles. Approximately 17 per cent of the 
firms use a variable or graduated allowance 
dependent upon the type of territory cov- 
ered, the price of gasoline, and other similar 
factors. Other companies use a combination 
of a flat daily sum to cover fixed expenses 
plus a mileage allowance to cover operating 
expenses. 

The average current mileage allowance 
reported was 6.1 cents compared to §.2 
cents found in a similar study made in 1946. 
If was also found that there is a definite 
trend away from company-owned vehicles 
and toward employee ownership. The rea- 
sons for this are the difficulty of getting new 
cars, poor maintenance experience, and in- 
creased administrative expenses. 

The report was prepared for Metropolitan 
Group insurance companies, and only a 
limited supply of copies are available to 
other persons. 


2.4 Auto Expenses Run 5} to 6 Cents Per 
Mile on General Foods Fleet. Sa/es 
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Management, September 15, 1948. 
How to Compute Salesmen’s Auto Al- 
lowances in 42 Areas. R. E. Runz- 
heimer, Sales Management, November 
I, 1948. 

Both of these studies provide objective 
evidence, if any were needed, of the increase 
that has taken place since 1940 in the cost 
of operating salesmen’s automobiles. The 
first article reports comparative cost figures 
for the 1,100 company-owned Plymouth 
business coupes of the General Foods fleet. 
In 1940 the per mile cost was $.0349; in 1947 
this figure had risen to $.0512, an increase of 
46.7 per cent; by che second quarter of 1948 
it had reached $.055, 57.5 per cent above 
1940. 

The second article approaches the problem 
of automobile costs in a somewhat different 
fashion. In it the author analyzes the changes 
in different types of expenses between August 
1940 and August 1948, calculating the in- 
creases that have taken place in such cost 
elements as insurance, license fees, original 
selling prices, gasoline, and so forth. The 
technique is applied to each of 42 geograph- 
ical areas in the nation. From these data (and 
assuming certain conditions such as type of 
automobile, total annual mileage, etc.) he 
concludes that automobile costs have in- 
creased 56 to 60 per cent since 1940. He sug- 
gests, too, that since fixed costs have risen 
more than variable costs, the desirability of 
combining business and personal driving may 
be economical from the point of view of both 
company and employee. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3.1 Domestic Engineering Publications (1900 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois). 


Studies recently completed by the Market- 
ing and Research Bureau: Plumbing and 
Heating Market Possibilities by States (Do- 
mestic Engineering); Keeping Pace with 
America (Institutions Magazine), an aid for 
institutions in planning their construction 
and remodeling. In addition, the following 
studies are in progress: Market Possibilities 
for Manufacturers of Water Softeners, Insti- 


tutional Market for Onions, and Mer- 
chandising Methods of the Domestic Engineer- 
ing Readers. 


3-2 Office Machines and Equipment Used 
by Property Insurance Company Home 
Offices. (Philadelphia 39: The Spec- 
tator Property Insurance Review, Chest- 


nut and 56th Streets, January, 1949. 
Pp. 11.) 


Contains carefully classified data on 17 
types of office machines. 


4- MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 
4-1 Department of Agriculture 


Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply 
Purchasing Cooperatives, 1946-47. This hand- 
book, prepared by the Cooperative Research 
and Service Division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, presents concise comparable 
information for each of the 18 major regional 
farm supply purchasing cooperatives in the 
United States for fiscal years ending in 1946 
and 1947. (Available from the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C.) 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
has some 60 lines of work progressing in co- 
operation with State departments of agri- 
culture and bureaus of markets. The ob- 
jective is to expand market outlets and con- 
sumption of farm products, and increase the 
efficiency of operation of marketing agencies. 
The Farm Credit Administration is actively 
engaged in 18 marketing research projects 
under the Research and Marketing Act. 
These projects may be summarized under 
the following major headings: (1—Basic data 
and information on supplies, movements and 
prices of farm products; (2) expansion of out- 
lets for farm products by analysis of foreign 
and domestic demand; (3) measurement and 
analysis of marketing services, costs, and 
margins; (4) improvements in_ grading, 
handling, packaging, transportation, storage 
and merchandising; (5) and evaluation and 
improvement of marketing facilities, meth- 
ods, policies, and organization and pricing 
practices. 
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7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Automotive Tire Sales by Distribution 
Channels. Warren W. Leigh. (Akron, 
Ohio: University of Akron, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1948. Pp. 24. 
$1.00.) 


The study covers the channels of distri- 
bution for automobile tires for 1926-1941 
and 1946-1947. Statistics are given on the 
number of tires sold by manufacturers 
through each channel. Particular attention 
is paid to replacement sales. 

The following conclusions are noted: (1) 
tire shipments to oil companies have in- 
creased substantially over the years and are 
continuing to increase, (2) sales to chain 
stores and mail order houses appear to be 
leveling off or declining but will probably re- 
gain some of their former importance when 
price again becomes a more important buy- 
ing factor, (3) sales by manufacturer-owned 
retail outlets amount normally to some seven 
to nine per cent of replacement sales, al- 
though they declined in 1947 because of 
certain temporary conditions, (4) sales of 
regular tire distributors and dealers have con- 
stituted a little more than fifty per cent of 
replacement sales for a number of years, a 
market position that appears to be relatively 
well stabilized, and (5) sales by cooperatives, 
although relatively unimportant, have shown 
a substantial increase since the middle 1930’s. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 Male vs. Female Influence in Buying 
and in Brand Selection. (New York: 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 
44th Street, 1948. Pp. 52.) 


The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate “the mythical idea that women spend 
85 per cent of every family dollar.” The sur- 
vey was made both by mail and personal in- 
terview. To each family, both the male head 
and the female head were requested to an- 
swer separately two questions about some 
65 products: ““Who made the most recent 
purchase?” and “Who originally decided on 
the brand or make?” 

For most products, answers of the male re- 


spondents are remarkably consistent with 
those of the female respondents. Male influ- 
ence, as measured by the answers to the 
brand question, range from approximately 
95 per cent for certain automobile acces- 
sories to less than 10 per cent for women’s 
gloves and hosiery. Male influence appears 
to predominate in the purchase of approxi- 
imately half of the products surveyed. 


9.2 Thirteen Market Comparisons of Con- 
sumer Preferences. (Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: The Milwaukee Journal, 1948. 
Pp. 150.) 

The 1948 summary of consumer analysis 
surveys patterned after The Milwaukee 
Fournal analysis covers 137 products and 
items. As in the 1947 summary (see THE 
jouRNAL, April, 1948, item 9.4), there is 
shown for each product the per cent of 
families buying the product in each market, 
the relative position of the leading brands in 
each market, and the percentage of prefer- 
ence for the leading brands. The markets 
now covered by this type of analysis are 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis, St. Paul, Columbus (Ohio), Seattle, 
Birmingham, the Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets (40 cities), and four California 
cities: Fresno, Modesto, Sacramento, and 
San Jose. 

All of the sponsoring newspapers in these 
cities will conduct similar surveys in 1949. 


9.3 The Washington Post Brand Survey, 
1948. (Washington 4, D. C.: The 
Washington Post, 1948. Pp. 55.) 


Results are based on 1029 interviews taken 
in the A. B. C. Washington City Zone during 
May, 1948. An area sample was used and the 
interviewing was done by Washington Sur- 
veys. Interviewers checked personally on 
brands stocked. Some 78 products, mostly 
food and beverage items, were included in 
the survey. 

The report presents data on the percent- 
age of total families that purchased each 
product, the percentage of upper half income 
homes and of lower half income homes that 
purchased it, and the percentage purchasing 
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each brand. Results of the Post’s 1947 survey 
are given for comparison purposes. 


9.4 A Matter of Consuming Interest. (New 
York: Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, n. d. 
Pp. 54.) 

Participation in one of the Chronolog 
studies of family buying habits conducted by 
the Market Research Company of America 
has permitted Life magazine to reach con- 
clusions regarding the amount of retail busi- 
ness accounted for by Life families. In this 
survey, a Life family is defined as one which 
has had a copy of Life in the home within a 
seven-day period. 

Although Life families constituted only 28 
per cent of all families interviewed, they 
purchase from 30 per cent (in the case of 
coffee) to 46 per cent (phonograph records 
and shampoo) of all items bought within 
certain time periods. All in all, the purchase 
of 21 products was recorded in the survey, 
which was made during May and June of 
1947. 


9.5 Women’s Clothing. Pp. 11. Family Food 
and Grocery Purchasing, No. II. Pp. 
130. (New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, 1948.) 


Both studies are based on panel reports re- 
ceived from some 2,000 readers of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

The clothing study gives interesting data 
on the rapidity of acceptance of new fash- 
ions, as well as information on the amounts 
spent and prices paid for clothes, the influ- 
ence of brands and labels on purchasing, and 
the extent of home sewing. 

The food purchasing study used the daily 
diary technique and compares expenditures 
during the month of October, 1947, with 
those obtained in a similar study made dur- 
ing March, 1941. Measurements of changes 
in volumes purchased of the different food 
items between the two dates are obtained by 
using price changes recorded in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index of Food Costs. A 
detailed classification of expenditures during 
October, 1947, is presented by food items ac- 


cording to income group, city size, and 
number of persons in the family. 


9.6 The University of Tennessee. (Division 
of University Extension, Box 4218, 
University Station, Knoxville 16, Ten- 
nessee.) 


The Bureau of Research of the College of 
Business Administration has released the fol- 
lowing surveys: 

Consumer Attitudes and Habits Regarding 
Frozen Foods, by E. E. Garrison, 44 pp. 

Consumer Comparison Study of Four 
Varieties of Tennessee Frozen Strawberries, 
by E. E. Garrison, 15 pp. 

The two studies together contain some 50 
tables and charts summarizing in great de- 
tail the findings of the surveys. 


9.7 A Linen Closet Inventory. (New York: 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 
44th Street, Fall, 1948. Pp. 61.) 


A survey among Fawcett Women’s Group 
readers covering towels, wash cloths, pillow- 
cases, sheets, napkins, and tablecloths, In- 
formation is given for each item as to num- 
ber owned, number considered adequate, 
buying habits, brand preferences, material 
and color preferences, and prices usually 


paid. 


9.8 How Women Spend Their Drug Dollars. 
(New York: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, 
n. d. Pp. 26.) 


Almost 2,400 members of the BBDO con- 
sumer panel answered questionnaires con- 
cerning their drug buying habits. The survey 
covered a particular visit to a drug store, the 
questionnaire being enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope to be opened after the next visit to a 
drug store. 

Seventy per cent visited an independent 
drug store and 85 per cent stated that it was 
their usual place of patronage. Reasons for 
entering the store are given, but 48 per cent 
made additional unplanned purchases. Al- 
most half of respondents could give no 
specific reason for their additional purchases, 
while 45 per cent mentioned display as a 
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factor. The median expenditure was $1.07; 
the average or mean was $1.65. 


9-9 The Toiletries and Cosmetics Market. 
(New York 17: Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Incorporated, 205 East 42nd 
Street, November 24, 1948. Pp. 83.) 


A searching analysis of the cosmetics and 
toiletries market that concludes that the 
trend of sales in the industry, particularly 
for moderate-priced items, will continue to 
rise for many years because the products are 
just beginning to be accepted as “‘necessary” 
in all homes. The trend is away from beauty 
parlor application. Cosmetics are being used 
regularly by all members of the family, in- 
cluding men and teen-agers. As a conse- 
quence, merchandising, outlets and distri- 
bution are changing. The wage earner group 
is probably the largest, but least developed, 
cosmetic market in the country today. 

The text is supported by numerous tables 
and charts. The study is available from 
Macfadden Publications for limited distri- 
bution to advertisers and their agencies di- 
rectly concerned with toiletries and cos- 
metics. 


9.10 The American Magazine Market Guide. 
(New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, June, 1948. Pp. 100.) 


A comprehensive report on the character- 
istics, possessions, brand preferences, and 
buying habits of American Magazine families. 
The first 60 pages are devoted to the results 
of a mail survey of readers made in April, 
1948. The remaining 40 pages summarize 
the results of numerous previous studies 
made during 1946 and 1947. Probably more 
than 100 items are covered in the complete 
report. 


9.11 Automotive Survey. (New York: The 
American Legion Magazine, One 
Park Avenue, July, 1948. Pp. 22. 
Mimeographed.) 


The survey was conducted by mail ques- 
tionnaire sent to 11,000 Legionnaires, of 
whom 2,342 replied. The tabulations show 
car ownership by make and model year, an- 


nual mileage driven, purchasing plans for ac- 
cessories, and brand preferences for acces- 
sories. 


9.12 Crowell-Collier Third Annual Tire Sur- 
vey. (New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, 1948. Pp. 24.) 


Several improvements in sampling and in- 
terviewing make this third annual tire sur- 
vey even more valuable than the two previ- 
ous ones. The sample has been expanded to 
include rural as well as urban passenger car 
owners. The area method of sampling was 
employed, some 5,500 persons being inter- 
viewed during June and July, 1948. 

Actual purchases of tires during the pre- 
vious year, estimated requirements during 
the next six months, brand preferences, and 
other data are recorded. Information on 
tubes and on recapped tires is also made 
available. 


9.13 Travel and Vacations Survey. (New 
York: Seventeen, 11 West 42nd Street, 
1948. Pp. 17.) 

The report is based on information fur- 
nished by Seventeen’s consumer panel com- 
posed of teen-age subscribers. Detailed data 
are presented on actual travel and vacations 
during 1946 and 1947 and plans for 1948, 
including methods of transportation, places 
visited, distances traveled, and length of 
stay. Data are also given on ownership of 
time-pieces, luggage, and sports equipment. 


9.14 The South Florida Visitor. Harold A. 
Frey. (Miami—University Station, 
Florida: University of Miami, Box 
147, 1948.) 

The purpose of the survey was to obtain 
preliminary information about the visitor to 
South Florida on which more extensive 
studies can be based. The replies of 453 men 
and 281 women visitors are recorded in de- 
tail on such questions as point of origin, 
method of transportation used, reasons for 
coming, likes and dislikes about lodgings and 
resturants, favorite amusements, preferred 
forms of recreation, purchases and expendi- 
tures, and the like. 
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9.15 Reader Characteristics Report, 1948. 
(New York: Sport Magazine, 205 
East 42nd Street, 1948. Pp. 8.) 


A report of the characteristics of Sport 
Magazine readers, including age, income, 
home ownership, and car ownership. Sports 
participation, both actively and as specta- 
tors, is recorded along with the ownership of 
sports equipment. 


9-16 A Special Name-Matching Project. 
(Des Moines, Iowa: Better Homes and 
Gardens, September, 1948. Pp. 17.) 


In cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Census, a sample of subscribers to Better 
Homes and Gardens was matched with a 
sample of nonsubscriber neighbors. This re- 
port compares the two groups as to home 
ownership, size of home, education, occupa- 
tion, money income, and similar character- 
istics. 


9.17 10 Markets. (n. p.: Hearst Advertising 
Service, 1948. Pp. 52.) 


A study by Alfred Politz of Hearst news- 
paper readers in the ten cities of Albany, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. Characteristics of readers 
are given, including age of housewife, num- 
ber of family members, home ownership, 
income, and employment status. 

A rather extensive analysis of vacation 
habits and expenditures is included. Owner- 
ship and brand preference data are presented 
for electric irons, vacuum cleaners, and 
radios; for frozen foods, oleomargarine, but- 
ter, and canned soup; and for several toiletry 
items. Data are given for each city and in 
total. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from 
the nearest office of the Hearst Advertising 
Service. The address of the New York office 
is 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19. 


9.18 Do People Buy the Things They Say 
They Are Going to Buy? Printer’s 
Ink, October 8, 1948. 


Consumer statements regarding their in- 
tentions to buy have long been held in some 


suspicion by most competent market re- 
searchers. However, the brief comparative 
analysis here presented of two R. L. Polk 
studies of the Spokane market offer support 
for the reliability of such statements. The 
percentages of families who stated in 1948 
that they had purchased electric appliances 
(in eight classiffications) in the preceding 
year correlated very closely with the per- 
centages of families who in 7947 stated that 
they intended to buy these appliances in the 
following year. If this conclusion obtains 
also for other areas, other products, other 
periods, and other income conditions, to 
mention a few factors limiting the universal- 
ity of the principle, market researchers may 
indeed have justification for relying on con- 
sumer statements of intention to buy. 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated (290 
Broadway, New York 8). 


Net profit of 6.1 per cent on sales for 1947 
was reported by the commercial refrigerator 
dealers participating in an operating experi- 
ence survey conducted for the Commercial Re- 


frigerator Manufacturers Association by the 


Business Information Division. Average net 
sales of $250,000 represented an increase to 
more than double the 1945 level and to four 
times the volume averaged in 1941. Annual 
sales per salesman, including owners or offi- 
cers engaged in selling, averaged $57,400. 
Participating dealers reported their inven- 
tory situation and methods for financing 
credit requirements. 

The survey produced data on major ex- 
pense items as percentages of net sales— 
typical figures that can be used by the re- 
frigerator dealer as a check against his own 
operating experience, to determine whether 
his expenses are high or low in comparison 
with the trade in general. Copies of the re- 
port may be ordered for $1.00 from the Com- 
mercial Refrigerator Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


10.2 What It Cost Independent Tire Dealers 
to Do Business in 1947. (Washington, 
D. C.: The National Association of 
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Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., 1302 
18th Street, N.W., 1948. Pp. 31. 
$3.00.) 


The information presented here is based 
on data furnished by 106 independent tire 
dealers. The median gross margin of retail 
dealers for all products amounted to 31.24 
per cent, whereas median operating expenses 
were 26.84 per cent. Some 25 tables show 
gross margins for different products handled 
and the various types of operating expenses. 
Each table gives the complete array of data 
and designates the median and the first and 
third quartiles. 


12. COPERATIVE MARKETIG 


12.1 Operations of Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives in 1947. Florence E. Parker, 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 
1948. 


Sales volume and membership of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in the United States in 
1947 were higher than in any prior year. The 
sales of retail cooperatives exceeded a billion 
dollars, and amounted to .g per cent of total 
retail sales, as compared with the coopera- 
tives’ share of .§ per cent reported in the 
1939 census. Local service associations did 
over 25 million dollars worth of business. 
Members of retail distributive associations 
numbered 2,208,000, as compared with 
775,000 in 1920. 

Operating results, however, were less sat- 
isfactory than in 1946. Over a fourth of the 
reporting store associations showed a loss on 
the year’s business, as compared with 16.1 
per cent in 1946. The number of dissolutions 
of associations was larger than in any year 
since the early 1920’s. The grocery business, 
with severe competition and low margins, is 
becoming increasingly difficult to operate 
successfully. Petroleum associations did bet- 
ter, with only three per cent showing losses. 


12.1 Farm Credit Administration (Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.). 


Prepackaging Fruits and Vegetables by Co- 
operatives, October, 1948, is a study done by 
Oscar R. LeBeau that summarizes the ac- 
tivities and experiences of 149 leading coop- 
eratives in this field. 


A study of Membership Relations of the 
Calavo Growers of California, Inc., February, 
1949, is a case study by J. L. Wann and A. 
W. McKay of membership relations of a well- 
directed, closely-organized cooperative which 
markets a high percentage of all of that 
commodity (avocados) produced in this 
country. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore- 
gon). 

Professor N. H. Comish has completed a 
study seeking the reasons why customers stop 
trading at retail establishments in Oregon. 
The articles covering the results of the study 
appeared in the Oregon Food Merchants 
Magazine, October, 1948; Hotel Manage- 
ment, November, 1948; Furniture South, 
December, 1948; Dun’s Review, January, 
1949 (for speciality shops and department 
stores); and Automotive News, January, 1949 
(for garages and service stations). 


14.2 National Trends in Department Store 
Sales of 42 Merchandise Lines, 
1935-1948. (Chicago 3: Snyder Busi- 
ness Research Reports, 11 South La- 
Salle Street, 1948. Pp. 26. $15.00.) 


A thorough statistical study of sales trends 
for 42 merchandise lines of department 
stores. In addition to the department store 
and total market dollar sales estimates, and 
the related department store market posi- 
tion percentages, the report contains com- 
putations of annual rates of sales growth in 
department stores sales for the 1935-1947 
period, as well as annual department store 
sales indexes based on the dollar sales esti- 
mates and keyed to the year 1940 as a base. 


14.3 What Customers Think About Branch 
Stores. Joseph M. Goloff, Fournal of 
Retailing, October, 1948. 


The continued expansion of branch oper- 
ation by department stores suggests that 
consumers have accepted branch stores with 
enthusiasm. To obtain more specific infor- 
mation on consumer attitudes on this sub- 
ject the Research Division of the School of 
Retailing of New York University sent mail 
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questionnaires to 4,005 telephone subscribers 
of White Plains, New York. A 20 per cent 
return was obtained from the mailing to this 
intentionally biased sample. White Plains 
was selected because it contained branches 
of several leading New York retail institu- 
tions as well as a number of purely local 
competing stores. 

Tabulation of replies to the questionnaire 
(which is reproduced in the article) indicated 
that most respondents patronized the local 
branch rather than the parent store, chiefly 
because of convenience of location and more 
pleasant shopping conditions. On the other 
hand, about one fifth of the replies did indi- 
cate a preference for shopping in the down- 
town location and their almost unanimous 
reason was, as might be expected, the more 
complete selections available in the parent 
store. 

Questions also were asked to determine 
the relative standings of the branch stores 
and the competing local institutions. The 
answers appear to show that the branches 
benefit substantially from the prestige asso- 
ciated with their names. Both respondents’ 
stated reasons, and the kinds of merchandise 
in which consumers believe they excel, sup- 
port this view. Finally, many of the volun- 
teered comments regarding branch stores re- 
veal how favorably disposed many buyers 
are toward the general idea of decentraliza- 
tion. 


14.4 Department Store Workers’ Wages in 
16 Cities. Kermit B. Mohn, Monthly 
Labor Review, November, 1948. 


Average weekly earnings of workers in 16 
occupations in department and women’s 
ready-to-wear stores in April 1948 were 
highest in Pittsburgh, of the 16 large cities 
included in this survey. Chicago ranked 
second and New York third. There were 
four occupations, however, in which Chicago 
had the highest earnings level, while New 
York, Oakland, and Pittsburgh led in three 
occupations each, and Dallas in two. 

Men selling major electrical appliances 
were the highest-paid workers in nine of the 
sixteen cities, averaging over $100 a week 
in these cities; those selling furniture and 
bedding were at the top level in five other 


cities. The highest average for appliance 
salesmen was $172.33 in New York. Among 
women office workers, general stenographers 
averaged $43.01 in Chicago, and over $40 in 
four other cities; the lowest was $31.72 in 
Providence. The highest earnings for any 
women’s group was the average of $99.59 
paid in Philadelphia to women selling furni- 
ture and bedding; this occupation led the 
women’s group in the majority of cities. 
Women selling notions and trimmings were 
at the bottom of the earnings ladder for sales 
personnel in most cities. 

The article includes a table showing the 
average weekly earnings in each of the 16 
cities, for most of the 16 occupations covered. 


14.5 University of Wisconsin (Madison 6, 
Wisconsin). 


Research studies being done by graduate 
students: Forecasting Department Store Sales, 
by W. M. Connell; and 4n Evaluation of the 
Curtis Publishing Company's Market Areas 
for Shopping Lines, The Hearst Consumer 
Trade Area Studies, and Sales Management's 
1948 Survey of Buying Power, by J. J. 
Baumeister. 


14.6 1949 Merchandising Calendar. (New 
York 16: Alfied J. Silberstein, Bert 
Goldsmith, Incorporated, 16 East 
40th Street, 1949.) 


Although prepared at the invitation of the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers especially for retailers, this cal- 
endar should also be a helpful instrument of 
instruction for teachers of retailing. 


14.7 Super Markets in the U. S. 1939-1948. 
(New York: Super Market Mer- 
chandising, 45 West 45th Street, 
1948. Pp. 15.) 

Super market sales are estimated at 7 
billion dollars in 1947 and at 8.5 billion in 
1948. The total number of super markets at 
the end of 1947, based apparently on the 
readership of Super Market Merchandising, 
is said to be 10,885. Number of markets and 
total sales volume are also shown by states 
and Census regions. The average volume per 
market in 1947 is estimated at $643,000. 
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Throughout the nation, supermarkets did 
29 per cent of the total volume of grocery 
and combination stores. 


14.8 Facts and Futures. (New York: Rode & 
Brand, Inc., 200 William Street, 
n. d. Pp. 10.) 


The latest issue of this publication is con- 
cerned with the drug store and its operation. 
General discussions are included on sales 
volume, chains and independents, the vari- 
ous lines of merchandise handled, manufac- 
turers and suppliers, and drug store promo- 
tion. 


14.9 The Roving Reporter. (New York Ig: 
Reiss Advertising Agency, 221 West 
57th Street.) 


The Reporter is a monthly release that is 
largely devoted to current management 
problems of variety stores. Recent issues 
have been devoted to such subjects as store 
fronts, the new super-store, the problem of 
red-tape as it affects management, relations 
with resources, and so on. Available free 
from the Agency. 


14.10 Today’s Housewares Market. (New 
York 1: Haire Publishing Com- 
pany, 1170 Broadway, 1948.) 


An analysis and appraisal of merchandis- 
ing, promotion and future planning in the 
housewares and small appliance industry 
based on a survey of various types of re- 
tailers. 


14.11 Door-to-Door Selling. Earl Lifshey. 
(New York: Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 7 East 12th Street, 1948. Pp. 
64. $1.50.) 

Originally appearing as a series of 17 arti- 
cles in Retailing Daily, this report on house- 
to-house merchandising represents a consid- 
erable amount of original investigation. 
House-to-house selling, both by manufac- 
turers and middlemen, is estimated at a vol- 
ume of $3,500,000,000 before the war. The 
reasons for this success are given as creative 
salesmanship and incentive compensation. 


The report contains a variety of informa- 
tion, from directories of house-to-house firms 
in various fields to a list of definitions of the 
“lingo” used by salesmen. A general discus- 
sion of the sales methods of house-to-house 
organizations and of the principles of house- 
to-house selling is followed by specific treat- 
ments of a number of the outstanding firms 
in the field. 

The final article on what retailers can do 
about this form of competition recommends 
that retailers consider seriously adopting 
some of the methods of the house-to-house 
sellers. These include the use of an outside 
sales organization and the greater use of in- 
stallment credit as a selling tool. One pos- 
sible disadvantage to the regular retailer’s 
use of a house-to-house organization is that 
his normal markup may not be sufficient to 
cover the cost of this method of selling. Mr. 
Lifshey believes, however, that this will not 
be too great a problem if the retailer concen- 
trates on well-known national brands. 


14.12 Of the Month Clubs. Stanley C. Hol- 
lander, Fournal of Retailing, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 


The growth of the “‘of-the-month” clubs, 
both in number and in variety of merchan- 
dise lines invaded, raises interesting questions 
regarding the reasons for their success and 
the nature of the goods which they seem 
best able to sell. In at.empting to answer 
some of these questions the author surveyed 
(by mail questionnaire) 41 clubs selling mer- 
chandise other than books. The list covered 
most of the more important clubs and in- 
cluded firms selling fruit, candy, other food- 
stuffs, records, toys, gadgets, home movies, 
dresses, flower bulbs, puzzles and notions, 
neckties, and giftware. Twenty-seven replies 
were received. 

From an analysis of responses and known 
facts about the merchandise, the author 
arrives at these conclusions: Club operations 
usually represent only one of several market- 
ing methods used by their owners. Price 
policies, kinds of merchandise handled, and 
nature of advertising media used indicate 
that the clubs appeal to the higher-than- 
average-income market. The merchandise 
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most suited to this form of sale is of a kind 
for which the individuals’ wants are almost 
insatiable, either because of ready consump- 
tion (food) or almost infinite variety (books 
and records). One feature of club procedure 
which might be expected to greatly lessen 
chances of success is the fact that inspection 
before purchase is usually impossible. This 
difficulty appears to be overcome either by 
members’ need for expert guidance or by the 
tendency to use club memberships as gifts. 
In those lines of merchandise in which these 
rather specialized conditions exist (and 
others might be mentioned) the marketing- 
by-month-club technique may be expected 
to appear, or expand, in the future. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 
15.1 Interstate Commerce Commission 


Tons of Revenue Freight Originated and 
Tons Terminated in Carloads by Classes of 
Commodities and by Geographic Areas—Class 
I Steam Railways. This report shows for 262 
separate commodity classes the full carloads 
originating and terminating in the New Eng- 
land States as a whole, and in each individual 
State elsewhere. (Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.) 


17. WHOLESALING 
17.1 University of Pennsylvania. 


A Study of the Intra-Market Locational 
Pattern of Firms in the Dock Street Market 
and Its Theoretical Implications with Respect 
to Relocating Firms in a New Market. 
(Ph.D. Thesis, completed.) Richard M. 
Clewett. 


18. FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL REGULA- 
TION 


18.1 A Practical Guide to Fair Trade Laws. 
(New York: American Fair Trade 
Council, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
1948. Pp. 36. $2.50.) 

Contains a summary of the provisions of 
the Fair Trade laws of the 45 states that 
have such a law. Also cites court cases and 
summarizes the decisions of some cases re- 
garding the interpretation and legality of the 


laws. Six »ages are devoted to economic ar- 
guments for fair trade legislation. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 Marginal Cost Constancy and its Im- 
plications. Hans Apel, The American 
Economic Review, December, 1948. 


From a number of empirical studies of 
production costs in industry, an ill-founded 
belief that marginal costs are typically con- 
stant has become widely accepted. Professor 
Apel reviews 11 of these studies, and finds 
that they do not support this interpretation. 
In most of them, plant operations were con- 
siderably short of full capacity, and the be- 
havior of the marginal cost curve over the 
full volume range was not known; one study 
which did cover the entire range shows con- 
stant costs under normal operations, but 
steeply rising marginal costs at seasonal 
peaks. The truth appears to be that marginal 
costs are, in many firms, constant over a 
large volume range, but show the conven- 
tional rise at high levels of output. 

The significance of analyses such as this is 
that while economists have long been able 
to establish price and volume relationships 
under diverse assumptions of cost and de- 
mand, they are now coming to grips with the 
problem of determining which assumptions 
are pragmatically useful. 


20.2 University of Pennsylvania 
See item No. 17.1. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 Exit Basing Point Pricing. Frank Al- 
bert Fetter. The Effect of Recent 
Basing Point Decisions Upon Busi- 
ness Practices. Corwin D. Edwards. 
The American Economic Review, De- 
cember, 1948. 


Professor Fetter reviews all the arguments 
that have been advanced in support of basing 
point pricing over the last 68 years and finds 
all of them fallacious. They have, however, 
created sufficient confusion to prevent judges 
from outlawing the practice. The recent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
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in the case against the Cement Institute and 
others, he believes, represent the high point 
in judicial understanding of the economic 
nature of basing point pricing. These deci- 
sions unqualifiedly reject all arguments for 
basing point pricing. Thus, basing point 
pricing is out, unless industry persuades Con- 
gress to legalize the practice; Professor 
Fetter feels that such legislation would con- 
stitute a revolution in fundamental anti- 
trust policy. 

Dr. Edwards, however, does not regard 
the Supreme Court decisions as outlawing 
all basing-point pricing. The Cement case 
shows the practice to be illegal if collusion is 
involved, and the Staley and Corn Products 
cases reveal such pricing to be illegal even 
without collusion if a resulting price discrim- 
ination causes injury to competition. An 
individual company might still use basing 
point pricing if not in collusion and if no in- 
jury to competition results. Although Dr. 
Edwards regards such a situation as unlikely, 
he emphasizes that, contrary to popular 
opinion, f.o.b. mill pricing is not required 
by the court decisions. Still permissible are 
such alternative forms as zone pricing, uni- 
form or postage stamp pricing, pricing c.i.f. 
central market, and pricing f.o.b. mill with 
various kinds and degrees of freight absorp- 
tion. Use of such practices will mean a con- 
tinuance of a considerable degree of geo- 
graphic interpenetration of markets. But it is 
to be expected that the total amount of 
wasteful cross-hauling will be reduced, and 
that a substantial increase in real competi- 
tion will result from the decisions. 


21.2 Department of Comerce. 


Basing Point Changes and Industrial Loca- 
tion, a transcript of recent authoritative. dis- 
cussion of this subject compiled by the Area 
Development Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce. (Available from Field Offices, 
U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


21.3 Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


Outline for a Study of the Effect on the New 
England Economy of the Elimination of 
Basing Point and Certain Other Practices In- 
volving Freight Absorption. This carefully 


prepared outline with questionnaire con- 
tains many valuable suggestions for anyone 
who may be considering a similar survey of 
the effects of the decision. (Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston.) 

The Effect of the Basing Point Decisions on 
the New England Economy. Speech by Alfred 
C. Neal, Vice President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. An analysis of foreseeable 
consequences of the decision for manufactur- 
ing in New England. (Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston.) 


21.4 University of Michigan. 
See item No. 26.7. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 McGraw-Hill Manufacturing Census 
Market Data Book. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Research, 330 West 42nd 
Street, n. d. Pp. 24.) 


Reports the results of the 1947 McGraw- 
Hill census of manufacturing plants employ- 
ing more than 100 persons; indicates the 
nature of other data available from the cen- 
sus; and explains how the data may be used 
for purposes of measuring markets and mar- 
ket potentials. Comparison is made between 
this 1947 census and the 1939 U. S. Census of 
Manufactures to show the extent of changes 
in industry. 

Also available on the same topic are two 
special four-page reports: McGraw-Hill Man- 
ufacturing Market Analyzer and McGraw- 
Hill Census Shows Industrial Concentration. 


22.2 Capper Publications, Inc. (912 Kansas 
Avenue, Topeka, Kansas.) 


The research department of Capper’s 
Farmer has issued a series of Market Data 
Folders. Each folder consists of four pages 
and covers one subject, such as farm popula- 
tion, number of farms, number of occupied 
dwellings, or a similar item. Each folder 
gives detailed information by states and 
summarizes the data by nine geographic 
sections and four major regions. Most of the 
series are based on the 1945 Ce1sus of Agri- 
culture. 

All in all, 69 different subjects are covered 
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in the complete set, including ownership of 
farm equipment, farm income, livestock pro- 
duced, crops and products produced, and 
facilities owned. 


22.3 J. Walter Thompson Company. (420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17.) 


Virgil D. Reed will have released a study 
on The Farm Market—Some Basic Trends 
and Changes by the time this issue of the 
JOURNAL appears. 


22.4 Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1947. A companion 
volume to the Yearbook of Agriculture, bring- 
ing together the more important series of 
statistics on agriculture in the United States. 
(688 pages. Superintendent of Documents.) 


22.5 Greater Seattle Housing Market Sur- 
vey. Nathanael H. Engle, B. O. 
Wheeler and E. D. Rainboth. (Seat- 
tle 5: Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington, Novem- 
ber, 1948. Pp. 150. $3.50.) 


This is the report of the findings of the 
Great Seattle Housing Market Survey, spon- 
sored and financed jointly by the City of 
Seattle, the University of Washington, and 
local business and civic groups. During May, 
1948, 4,060 families in the Seattle metropoli- 
tan area were personally interviewed. The 
questionnaire for the sample survey covered 
some 88 items in regard to the demand for 
housing, family income, and basic housing 
data to determine the market for housing in 
Seattle. 


22.6 Light Construction Facts and Factors. 
(Chicago: American Builder, 105 
West Adams Street, n. d. Pp. 50.) 


Facts about housing and the housing in- 
dustry have been drawn from a number of 
sources and made available in one conveni- 
ent place. Twentieth Century Fund esti- 
mates and Census data are used in the fore- 
casting of future housing needs. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data are used to show what 
the housing industry has done in the past. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture figures are 


used to describe the farm building situation. 
Census data for 1939 are reproduced to 
show the nature of the construction industry. 
Several pages are devoted also to the chan- 
nels of distribution used in the construction 
industry, including Census data on retailers 
and wholesalers. All in all, a convenient 
source-book has been compiled. 


22.7 Federal Housing Administration. 


Selected Sources of Basic Housing Statistics 
Series for Use in Local Housing Market An- 
alysis, as of May, 1948. A guide, of wide in- 
terest, covering regularly available time 
series. (Available from Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Division of Research and 
Statistics. Washington, D. C.) 


22.8 United States Department of Com- 
merce. 


Business Establishments, Employment, an 
Taxable Pay Rolls, First Quarter 1947.— 
set of 51 statistical reports aggregating x 
proximately 1,600 pages, prepared by the 
Offtce of Domestic Commerce. These reports 
are designed to assist marketing executives, 
sales managers and advertising officials in 
planning geographical market potentials, 
sales quotas, and advertising expenditures by 
pointing out important areas of business and 
industrial concentration. The figures present 
a broad picture of business and industry of 
the nation by states and counties to the ex- 
tent that employment measures business 
activity and its distribution. The reports 
contain aggregate employment and pay-roll 

data for 2,512,280 reporting units employing 
a total of 34,494,168 workers in March 1947 
and having taxable pay rolls totaling 
$20,607,734,000 for the period January- 
March 1947. The firms are grouped by state 
and county under 157 industry classifications 
for 415 counties and under 9 major classifi- 
cations for all counties. The reports are uni- 
form for every state and county throughout 
the country. This uniformity makes it possi- 
ble to use comparable data from state to 
state and county to county in mapping 
marketing information and sales programs 
based on potentials measured by number of 
establishments and employment in the dif- 
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ferent business classifications included. The 
basic data from which these reports are 
compiled is byproduct information pro- 
cured by the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, Social Security Adminis- 
stration. (Sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents—individual bulletins from 5 to 
40 cents, complete set $7.00.) 


22.9 Federal Reserve Board. 


Distribution of Bank Deposits by Counties. 
One of the few types of data currently avail- 
able on a comparable basis for all counties 
in the country is that of bank deposits, re- 
cently published by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Demand and time deposits are shown 
for individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions on December 31, 1947. Comparable data 
are available for 1941, 1942, 1942 and 1944. 
(Available from Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board.) 


22.10 Rank in Population, Retail Sales, In- 
come of All U.S.A. Cities 25,000 and 
Over. Sales Management, November 
Io, 1948. 


The research department of Sales Manage- 
ment has prepared this special series of tabu- 
lations as a supplement to its annual Survey 
of Buying Power presented in the issue of 
May to. Data are given for 502 cities (not 
counties or trading areas) for such charac- 
teristics as population, retail sales, and net 
effective buying income. 


22.11 Federal Security Agency. 


Vital Statistics of the United States, 1946, 
published by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Public Health Service. This re- 
port covers the number of births and deaths 
during 1946 in each State, each county, and 
each city having (in 1940) a population of 
10,000 or more. (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments.) 


22.12 Department of Commerce. 


The 1947 Statistical Supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business. This is the first 
supplement to be published since the War, 
and it therefore bridges the gap since the 


1942 edition. Monthly data are given for the 
period from January 1941 through Decem- 
ber 1946, and annual averages for the years 
1935 through 1946. (Superintendent of Doc- 
uments or U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. $1.00.) 

New Census Dates: Under the new census 
legislation the time of taking several of the 
major censuses has been rescheduled. The 
purpose is partly to even out the flow of 
work, and avoid the peak which has hitherto 
occurred at the decennial census period. The 
Population census will continue to be taken 
as before, in years ending in “o.” Housing 
information will be collected along with 
population in 1950 as in 1940, if Congress 
provides for it. The Census of Agriculture 
will be taken, as heretofore, at 5-year in- 
tervals, to cover the years ending in “‘g” and 
“4. The Census of Manufactures, the Census 
of Business and the Census of Mineral In- 
dustries are scheduled to be taken at 5-year 
intervals to cover the years ending in “8” 
and “3.” 


22.13 Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. 


Economic Indicators. A set of charts and 
tables designed to present in concise form 
the current developments in the national 
economy. While this summary is prepared 
primarily for the use of the President, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, it has aroused wide interest 
and the Joint Committee has arranged to 
release it each month as a committee print. 
(Available from the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, Senate Post Office, 
Washington 24, D.C.) 


22.14 Boston University. (685 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts.) 


The Bureau of Business Research has re- 
cently completed an interim revision of the 
Massachusetts Section of the New England 
Community Statistical Abstracts, in view of 
the fact that new 1949-50 census data will 
not be published until the latter part of 1951. 
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22.15 University of Maryland. 
Park, Maryland.) 


Income Receipts Individuals in Maryland 
has been published as Volume II, No. 3, of 
Studies in Business and Economics. It in- 
cludes an examination of department store 
sales as an income forecaster. 


(College 


22.16 University of Washington. (Seattle 5, 
Washington) 


Industrial Survey of Yakima, Washington. 
In progress. Bureau of Business Research. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 
23-1 University of Illinois. 


A Survey of the Kankakee Retail Trade 
Area is the tile of a recent research study 
by Professor P. D. Converse of the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research. It was 
sponsored by the Kankakee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


23.2 University of Wisconsin. 
See item No. 14.5. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Commercial Uses of Sampling. J. Ste- 
vens Stock and Joseph R. Hochstem, 
Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1948. 


In actual commercial surveys, sample de- 
signs do not fall into the simple categories 
of the textbooks. Different sampling methods 
may be combined in numerous ways to meet 
special situations. The authors describe the 
sampling techniques employed in eight com- 
mercial surveys, and use these to illustrate 
their observations: (1) commercial agencies 
must tackle a wide variety of sampling 
problems, (2) the budget does not always per- 
mit an ideal sample, (3) research efficiency 
must sometimes be sacrificed for speed, (4) 
most commercial surveys are non-recurrent, 
(5) there is often limited source materiai be- 
cause of the specialized nature of the prob- 
lem, (6) surveys must cover unusual, diffi- 
cult-to-define universes of people, (7) often 


the opinions sought have emotional, per- 
sonal, or moral implications in the respond- 
ents’ minds, and (8) it is often necessary to 
make detailed analyses for small areas. 


24.2 Public Opinion and Public Opinion 
Polling. Herbert Blumer, American 
Sociological Review, October, 1948. 


Professor Blumer criticizes public opinion 
polls for failing to define “public opinion” 
and failing to measure it because of the use of 
unweighted, ‘‘one-man-one-vote” summa- 
tions. He contends that public opinion is or- 
ganic, functioning on leadership lines, with 
certain individuals and groups participating 
in making social decisions, while others do 
not. In the discussion following the reading 
of his paper at a meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, it was agreed that stud- 
ies on how “public opinion” is formed are 
desirable, and that for some problems the 
sample might be broken down as between 
those respondents who influence the issue 
and those who do not. In some cases indi- 
vidual opinion should be weighted in terms 
of impact on the people who make decisions. 
For a cross-section of existing opinion on 
many issues however, the “‘one-man-one- 
vote” is valid, regardless of how the opinions 
were formed. 


24.3 Consumer Panels React Well to 
Friendly Personal Letters. Alice B. 
Day, Printers’ Ink, November 26, 
1948. 


The development of a continuing consumer 
panel based upon friendly personalized 
letters rather than upon payment as a re- 
ward for cooperation is described in this ar- 
ticle. The advantage of this system in terms 
of cost is clear. On the other hand certain 
dangers exist. One of these, “conditioning” 
of respondent, i.e., the tendency to answer 
favorably in order to please the conductor 
of the panel, has not occurred, in the author’s 
opinion, since unfavorable replies are some- 
times received. Another possible difficulty, 
control over the sample under such condi- 
tions of response, is not mentioned in the 
article. 
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24.4 The Consumer Food Acceptance Sur- 
vey. R. L. D. Morse, Food Technol- 
ogy, Volume 2, No. 4, 1948. 


The author of this article, who is Professor 
of Family Economics of The Florida State 
University, discusses briefly some well- 
known procedures used in food acceptance 
surveys and also offers some precautions that 
should be helpful for those first entering this 
type of work. 


24.5 The Kinsey Report and Survey Meth- 
odology. Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul B. Sheatsley, International 
Fournal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, Summer, 1948. 


Publication of the Kinsey study ‘Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male” gave much fa- 
vorable publicity to the technique of sample 
surveys. The failure of the election polls more 
than offset this, and many laymen have since 
expressed skepticism about the Kinsey re- 
port itself. A careful study of the methods 
used in that survey, however, shows them to 
have been first-class. Dr. Kinsey, unlike 
most commercial and pubiic opinion sur- 
veyors, has provided painstaking tests of 
the validity and reliability of his survey. 
While these tests are not so severe as that 
furnished by election results, they con- 
vincingly demonstrate the stability and con- 
sistency of the data. 

The sample used was somewhat unortho- 
dox. The 5,300 interviews were diversified as 
to age, education, etc., but were not con- 
trolled to yield cells proportionate to the 
universe. Results were then weighted in the 
light of 1940 Census data. But no Census 
data were available for some of the factors 
shown to be correlated with sexual behavior. 
Due to the lack of systematic sampling, 
there is no insurance against bias, insofar as 
one cannot be sure that all characteristics 
relevant to sexual behavior are properly 
represented. 

About one-quarter of the total sample 
consists of organized groups whose members 
were all willing to be interviewed. Results 
from this portion of the sample were used 
to adjust downward the small “upward” 


bias revealed among the individual volun- 
teers. One defect of the report, however, is 
that nowhere is there a description of the 
characteristics of the 5,300 respondents, the 
number of cases in the major cells, or the 
number of “refuses” in the groups from which 
the volunteers came. 

There were several unorthodox features of 
the interviewing. For one thing, interviewers 
were subjected to a full year of training. Per- 
haps this was sufficient to permit the success- 
ful use of field coding, in the presence of the 
respondent, although this required prodi- 
gious feats of memorization on the part of 
interviewers. Interviewers were also in- 
structed to mix socially with respondents 
and become their friends, and to ask ques- 
tions bluntly and to rebuke respondents who 
were not answering properly. No question- 
naire is attached to the report; interviewers 
were permitted to develop the questioning 
as circumstances suggested. While this may 
yield more accurate results in an individual 
case, there is some question as to whether it 
permits accurate comparison of individuals 
and groups. 

Dr. Kinsey’s insistence upon objectivity 
may also be open to some criticism. The in- 
terpretation of results is handicapped by the 
fact that only behavior is reported, with no 
opinions or attitudes to furnish assistance in 
interpretation. 


24.6 A Direct vs. An Indirect Approach in 
Measuring Marital Adjustment. 
Marvin J. Taves, American Socio- 
logical Review, October, 1948. 


Questionnaires used in market surveys too 
often consist simply of a list of the questions 
for which the researcher is seeking answers. 
Rarely does the survey director consider 
whether some other, indirect questions might 
better provide the information desired. For 
this reason, the method, if not the content, 
of this study may be of value. Professor 
Taves gave two tests of marital happiness to 
two different groups of married couples. The 
first group was motivated, by an introduc- 
tory talk, to make high scores, although they 
were told to give honest and accurate an- 
swers. The second or control group was given 
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no such motivation. The first test given was 
the Terman Marital Adjustment Scale, con- 
sisting of direct questions such as ““Do you 
kiss your spouse every day?” The second 
test was an indirect one in which respondents 
checked activities they enjoyed and then 
checked ones they enjoyed doing in company 
of their spouses. On the indirect approach, 
the two respondent groups scored almost 
the same, while on the direct-question test 
the motivated group scored 77.5 and the con- 
trol group 68.5, a difference of nine points; 
the critical ratio of this difference is 7.2, 
which is statistically highly significant. 


24.7 The Social Context of Surveying: Some 
Notes on the Election. George Hors- 
ley Smith, International Fournal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Fall, 
1948. 


The reasons for the failure of the presiden- 
tial election polls have been discussed at 
length, and the reasons why the public 
should not because of this failure lose confi- 
dence in polling have been advanced by 
many research organizations. The fact re- 
mains that there was a strong public reaction, 
ranging from witticisms, through sarcasm, to 
bitterness. Why this reaction! Professor 
Smith suggests that pollsters need a better 
public-relations program; they had adopted 
or accepted the role of the scientific experts, 
the “pundits,” the authorities, and everyone 
enjoys witnessing the downfall of the high- 
and-mighty. Moreover, the pollsters had 
made themselves excellent scapegoats to be 
blamed for other people’s own mistakes. 

The public reaction shows also that there 
is a surprising lack of general understanding 
of sampling methods. Pollsters and other re- 
searchers using sampling techniques need to 
do a lot more educational work. Finally, the 
failure of the polls increased the resistance 
to the use of scientific method as applied to 
human beings. It is asserted that man cannot 
be predicted, controlled, or understood. Such 
an attitude, if widespread, is a threat to the 
progress of all social science, and must be 
actively attacked by those who realize the 
importance of increasing man’s understand- 
ing of man. 


24.8 Cost and Profit Outlook, November, 
1948. (Alderson & Sessions, Inc., 1905 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3.) 


The November issue of this monthly pub- 
lication, like many other marketing publi- 
cations, is devoted to the subject of “Opin- 
ion Polls and Marketing Research.” Three 
principal ideas are advanced: (1) the require- 
ments of good journalism lead the pollsters 
to make imprudent statements, (2) market- 
ing research techniques have progressed be- 
yond those used by the polls, and (3) market- 
ing research is more likely to predict upon the 
basis of many objective facts rather than on 
the basis of a single opinion or attitude. 


24.9 The Effect of the Presidential Poll 
Fiasco on Market Research. Print- 
ers’ Ink, November 12 and 19, 1948. 


In these issues of Printers’ Ink a number 
of articles and short comments are devoted 
to the shortcomings of the recent election 
polls and the probable influence of their fail- 
ure on market research. A variety of opinions 
is expressed by many of the most widely 
known practitioners in the profession. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Plumbing and Heating Market Possi- 
bilities by States. (Chicago: Domes- 
tic Engineering Publications, Mar- 
keting and Research Bureau, 1801 
Prairie Avenue, 1948. Pp. 10.) 


A market potential figure for each state 
has been derived for use by manufacturers 
of plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies. First, state indexes were computed 
for three factors: population (using the 1947 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census), num- 
ber of dwellings (based on 1940 Census of 
Housing), and incomes (1942-1945 income 
tax data). These three factors were weighted 
equally to obtain a combined index. 

Then, three additional indexes were com- 
puted: a building index based on the value 
of building permits for 1947, a wholesale 
index based on the number of plumbing and 
heating wholesalers in business in 1948, and 
a contractor index based on the number of 
class AA plumbing and heating contractors. 
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Each of these three indexes was weighted 
equally with the combined index to deter- 
mine the percentage of total sales that should 
be obtained in each state. 


25.2 University of Washington. (Seattle 5, 
Washington.) 


The Bureau of Busineess Research reports 
that a survey of the competitive future for 
building materials, by Axel Strom, is in 
progress. It is designed to map market trends 
and turn up facts and figures that will throw 
light on the future of the Pacific Northwest’s 
lumber industry. Plastics and all other sub- 
stitutes will be examined to determine just 
how extensively these substitutes may cut 
into the prospective lumber market. 


25.3 The Farm Need for Frozen Food Stor- 
age Cabinets. (Topeka, Kansas: Cap- 
per Publications, Incorporated, 1948. 
Pp. 13.) 

Based on questionnaire returns from 188 
RFD subscribers to Capper’s Farmer, the 
report gives some of the answers to the 
question of why food lockers and home freez- 
ers are complementary rather than competi- 
tive. 


25.4 Skiers and Ski Equipment. I. S. Report 
No. 1, September, 1948. Plastics in 
Consumer Goods. I. S. Report No. 
2, October, 1948. (Philadelphia: Re- 
search Department, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 5, each.) 


Each report brings together from a num- 
ber of sources information about the product, 
its market, and general industry develop- 
ment. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 The Business Executive. William E. 
Henry, The American Fournal of So- 
ciology, January, 1949. 


Since the productivity of an executive is 
dificult to measure in business situations 
where many factors may bring successful 
results despite poor decisions, and vice 
versa, selection and appraisal of business 


executives tends to be based on conformity 
to a stereotyped pattern. The man who looks, 
acts, and feels like a successful executive is 
accepted as being one, and is so placed on 
the economic and social scale. To some ex- 
tent, this role may be acted, but the possi- 
bility is limited; persons whose personality 
structure best fits the role are selected early 
and gain more time to learn the appropriate 
behavior. These conclusions, long common to 
commercial folk-lore, seem to be confirmed 
by psychological tests of over one hundred 
business executives, who were found to have 
many personality characteristics in common. 
This study does not disprove, however, that 
these personality traits may actually be 
associated with productivity. 


26.2 The Effectiveness of Intelligence Tests 
in the Selection of Workers. Edwin 
E. Ghiselli and Clarence W. Brown, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, De- 
cember, 1948. 


General intelligence tests have been widely 
and indiscriminately used in the selection of 
workers, on the assumption that at least 
they would not do any harm and might do 
some good. To test this assumption, the au- 
thors analyzed 185 cases, mainly from pub- 
lished sources, where results of the tests 
could be statistically checked against actual 
job effectiveness. They found that intelli- 
gence tests are very useful in selecting cleri- 
cal workers, moderately useful for super- 
visors, salesmen, and skilled workers and of 
little use for sales clerks, unskilled workers, 
and semi-skilled workers. 


26.3 Consumer Purchasing Power, 1949. 
Arno H. Johnson. (New York: 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, n. d. Pp. 30.) 


It is maintained that real disposable in- 
come can reach in 1949 a level 50 per cent 
above that of 1940. Disposable personal in- 
come after taxes is placed for 1949 at 200 
billion dollars before adjustment for higher 
prices and at 113.6 billion dollars in terms of 
1940 prices. This compares with disposable 
income in 1940 of 75.7 billion dollars. 
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Consumers’ surplus income for discre- 
tionary spending or saving, over and above 
that necessary to maintain a 1940 level of 
living, is figured at 103 billion dollars, about 
four times the 1940 figure. To justify further 
the conclusion that 1949 can be a year of high 
production, employment, and consumption, 
it is pointed out that consumer debt at the 
end of 1948 is unusually low in relation to 
savings and disposable income and that 
business inventories are low in relation to 
sales. 


26.4 Guideposts for Forecasting. Frank D. 
Newbury, Jndustrial Marketing, Au- 
gust, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1948, and January, 
1949. 


Contending that business forecasting must 
be based upon an estimation of future invest- 
ment expenditures, the author points out 
that perhaps the best indicators of shifts in 
private investment are the heavy industry 
cycles of about 40 and 75 months respectively 
and the long 18 year residential building cycle. 
Other factors such as substantial alterations 
in inventory investment also may be impor- 
tant factors in business fluctuations, and the 
fact that some of these factors do not follow 
a perfect cyclical pattern renders a purely 
mechanistic application of such patterns 
highly dangerous. Finally, governmental 
investment even in “normal” times such as 
the decade of the twenties constitutes about 
20 per cent of total investment, and today 
has reached about 30 per cent after declining 
from almost 100 per cent during the period 
of World War II. Because of their importance 
changes in government investment cannot be 
omitted from consideration. Forecasting, 
then, must depend upon a variety of factors, 
many of which may be imponderable at cer- 
tain times. In spite of his belief that the re- 
liability of any forecasting method must vary 
greatly at different times, the author feels 
justified in devoting the last instalment in 
his series of articles to an application of his 
technique to current conditions and explains 
why he predicts that 1949 will be a year of 
continuing prosperity. 


26.5 Fourteen Ratios for Retail, Wholesale, 
and Manufacturing Lines. Dun’s Re- 
view, November and December, 1948. 


Again, balance sheet and operating data 
of thousands of firms have been analyzed by 
Dun & Bradstreet and the annual “Fourteen 
Ratios” have been compiled for 72 lines of 
business. Among the important generaliza- 
tions that may be derived from an examina- 
tion of the data for the 1947 fiscal are de- 
clining profit ratios in spite of increased 
dollar profits, increased sales volumes, and 
more than proportionately increased inven- 
tories. All in all, the articles conclude that 
while business remains at record levels, most 
firms are achieving a fairly stable financial 
condition reflecting a somewhat conservative 


philosophy. 


26.6 Your Market in the Frozen Food 
Locker Industry. (St. Louis: Locker 
Management, 105 South Ninth Street 
n. d. Pp. 9.) 


A survey of the frozen food locker industry 
to determine business activities carried on 
and plans for expansion. Fourteen per cent of 
respondents are planning new plants or addi- 
tions, and an additional 13 per cent are plan- 
ning extensive remodeling. Seventy-one per 
cent of the plants sell packaged frozen foods, 
41 per cent sell home freezers, 72 per cent 
buy meats from packers, and 36 per cent 
operate their own slaughtering plants. 


26.7 University of Michigan. (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.) 


Two research studies are reported by the 
Bureau of Business Research to have been 
completed: The Location of Fashion Indus- 
tries with Special Reference to the California 
Apparel Market, by Charles S. Goodman, 
Michigan Business Study, Volume X, No. 2, 
$1.00; Price Determination, Business Prac- 
tice Versus Economic Theory, by W. J. 
Eiteman, Michigan Business Report No. 16, 
$1.00. 


26.8 Test Town, U.S. A. (South Bend 26, 
Indiana: South Bend Tribune, 225 
West Colfax Avenue, November 15, 
1948. Pp. 37.) 
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The latest edition of this study, which is a 
collation of current market data on South 
Bend as a test town. 


26.9 Should We Be Frightened Over the 
Rise of Business Failures? A. M. 
Sullivan, Sales Management, Novem- 
ber 10, 1948. 


Failures are an index of business activity, 
not necessarily of business recessions, ex- 
plains Mr. Sullivan, Advertising Manager of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Causes of commercial 
failures are reviewed in the article, which 
analyzes data from the Business Information 
Division of Dun & Bradstreet. Special atten- 
tion is paid to failures in food industry and 
trade; in lumber, furniture, and finished 
wood products; in the radio industry; and in 
the manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing 
of textiles and apparel. 

Reprints of the article are available with- 
out charge from the Advertising Department 
of Dun & Bradstreet, 290 Broadway, New 
York 8, N. Y. 


26.10 Capital Requirements of New Trade 
Firms. Lawrence Bridge, Survey of 
Current Business, December, 1948. 


A sample survey of over 1,000 new retail 
and wholesale firms, covering the years 1945 
through 1947; is the basis for estimates of 
capital requirements in various trade lines. 
The average initial investment :\f new whole- 
salers was $22,000; new retailers invested 
$9,500, on the average. In retailing, the aver- 
age investment ranged from $5,600 in filling 
stations to somewhat over $25,000 in build- 
ing materials and hardware stores. Above 
average were the investments in automotive 
and general merchandise stores, while house- 
hold appliance, food stores, and eating and 
drinking places fell below the average, and 
apparel, furniture, and house furnishing stores 
required just about the same capital invest- 
ment as the average for all stores. Average 
investment figures for the various retail lines 
are also shown in a break-down by sales-size 
groups. 

The total investment of 600,000 new re- 
tailers entering the business population in 
1945-47 is estimated at 5.6 billion dollars; 


70,000 new wholesalers invested 1.4 billion 
dollars. Of the total of 7 billion dollars, about 
63 per cent was financed by the personal 
savings of the entrepreneur, 14 per cent by 
bank loans, 8 per cent by supplier credit, 
and about 11 per cent by other loans, mainly 
from friends and relatives. More than 45 per 
cent of the sample firms financed their busi- 
nesses entirely from savings. 

New firms allocated their initial invest- 
ment funds almost equally between fixed 
and current assets. Plant outlays were 21 per 
cent of the total investment, equipment 31 
per cent, inventory investment 25 per cent, 
and working capital 23 per cent. New firms 
were responsible for about 40 per cent of the 
total of all investment in plant and equip- 
ment in these trades in 1945-47. Since the 
business population had leveled off by the 
end of 1948, however, the contribution of 
new firms to the flow of capital investment 
may be appreciably less in future months. 


26.11 Department of Labor. 


Nonagricultural Employment by State, 
1943-1947. A special report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on the number of wage 
and salary workers in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments by states, by months, for each of 
eight major industry divisions. (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C.) 

Estimates of Total Employment in Manu- 
facturing Employment by State, 1947. Esti- 
mates are presented for the total of manu- 
facturing employees in each state. For co- 
operating states data are presented for each 
major manufacturing industry group. 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, W ashington, 
D. C.) 


26.12 Can Farmers Afford to Live Better? 
Planning Pamphlet No. 65. Lowry 
Nelson. (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N.W., November, 1948. 
Pp. 32. $.50.) 

Professor Nelson’s main point is that pres- 
ent farm prosperity is not yet reflected in the 
farmers’ living level. Consequently, farmers 
should spend their boom-time profits for bet- 
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ter living and not invest them in more land. 

Some two million new farm houses are 
needed and another two million houses need 
repairing. Such data as are available indicate 
that farm families enjoy better diets than do 
urban families, but considerable improve- 
ment is still possible. Many other commodi- 
ties and services are needed to bring farm 
living levels up to reasonable standards. 

The Agriculture Committee on National 
Policy of the NPA endorses Professor Nel- 
son’s conclusions. 


26.13 A New Dimension of Status: II. Re- 
lationship of the St Scale to Other 
Variables. Harrison G. Gough, 
American Sociological Review, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 


Part I of this study (reported in the jour- 


NAL, January, 1949, item 26.15) described 
the construction of a test of social status by 
using items drawn from a personality inven- 
tory, containing no overt references to status. 
Part II presents the results of a comparison 
of scores on this status test with scores on a 
number of other standard tests. Results 
tended to substantiate the validity of the 
personality-status scale. In addition, further 
characteristics of high-status persons may 
be inferred, such as: a general attitude of 
defensiveness and reserve in regard to per- 
sonal affairs, greater conventionality, fewer 
somatic complaints, more satisfactory over- 
all adjustment, less tendency towards more 
serious personality disturbances, less in- 
security, greater intelligence, higher scholas- 
tic aptitude, greater skill in mathematics and 
English, and less social introversion. 
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SMALL ScALeE RETAILING, Second Edition, 
by Newel H. Comish. (Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords & Mort, 1946. Pp. 397. $4.00.) 


This book has been written, according to 
the statement of the author, to serve three 
sets of purposes: (1) as a textbook for courses 
in small scale retailing; (2) as a reference for 
general courses in retailing; and (3) “as a 
handbook for small merchants to aid them in 
the solution of their many and varied prob- 
lems.” In attempting to do these things, the 
author organizes the 21 chapters of the book 
along the orthodox functional treatment of 
location, store organization, equipment, 
buying, selling, etc. 

The author falls into difficulties immedi- 
ately by electing to define a small scale re- 
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tailer as a merchant doing less than $200,000 
worth of business annually (p. 13). Without 
discussing other bases for setting up a defi- 
nition, or other volume of sales standards, he 
immediately begins developing his text 
treatment on this volume base. Apart from 
cyclical and secular changes, the reviewer 
has considerable doubt as to the wisdom of 
setting the volume standard so high, without 
considering characteristics of methods and 
form of operation, the types of goods and 
services offered for sale, or the locational as- 
pects. 

As a result of this fundamental expansion 
in definition, the remainder of the book, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is no longer con- 
cerned with small scale retailing, except at a 
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few points. For example, in investigating the 
characteristics of the small scale retailer 
(chapter I), the author speaks of stability of 
employment without considering apparently 
the high rate of mortality among the small 
retailers. Under the headings of store loca- 
tion and organization, he fails to adapt the 
materials to small scale retailers when he 
discusses such topics as departmentizing and 
settling employee disputes. And under buy- 
ing, he devotes a few pages to buying offices 
without discussing to what extent such mid- 
dlemen are useful in the product and service 
fields in which small scale retailing is most 
prevalent. 

The discussion of pricing and price policies 
again fails to adapt the materials to the title 
of the book. Perhaps the several chapters on 
Sales Promotion come closest to accomplish- 
ing this adaptation, although there are points 
of weakness in these as well. And under stock 
control systems, he discusses methods such 
as sales check unit control based upon his 
studies in Oregon, without, once more, indi- 
cating how many types of small scale retailers 
can use even these effectively and economi- 
cally. The data he has collected and analyzed 
do not show breakdowns by sales-size of 
store, or by forms of managerial operation. 

On the other hand, he does not include 
the wealth of materials collected by the 
Bureau of the Census, the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, the National Cash Register 
Company, and others, for use in showing 
sales-size, turnover characteristics, and 7c- 
counting and control systems applicabie to 
several types of small scale retailers. Neither 
does he do much with the various manageria! 
techniques developed by voluntary chains 
for strengthening the operations of small re- 
tailers. 

Davin A. Revzan 
University of California, Berkeley 


InrRopuUCTION TO MARKETING, by Paul D. 
Converse and Fred M. Jones. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. S91. $4.25.) 


The authors state that the objective of 
this book is “‘to combine a treatment of 
general marketing methods and principles 
with a more detailed treatment of retailing, 


particularly the operation of small and me- 
dium-size stores.”” The complete title of the 
book is as follows: Introduction to Marketing, 
Principles of Wholesale and Retail Distri- 
bution. It seems to the reviewer that a more 
appropriate title would have been “How to 
Establish and Operate a Retail Store.” For 
the most part, the contents are parallel to 
the contents in the books that have been 
published by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in its “establishing and operating” 
series. However, the present book’s treat- 
ment of the subject is materially different; 
This difference is the chief justification for 
its publication. 

The book is divided into four major parts 
as follows: Part I, Introduction, (72 pages); 
Part II, Wholesale Marketing, (112 pages); 
Part III, Retail Marketing, (368 pages); and 
Part IV, The Control of Marketing, (28 
pages). Part I provides an analysis of mar- 
keting and consumers, in very general terms. 
Not only wholesale organizations, but also 
the marketing of grain and cotton are dis- 
cussed in Part II. The largest and most im- 
portant section of this book is Part III which 
explains how a retail store should be oper- 
ated. The text in this Part makes an analysis 
of retailing, and discusses such problems as 
starting a retail store, buying and pricing, 
selling, and finance and control. The discus- 
sion in Part IV treats legal subjects such as 
anti-trust legislation, and legislation on 
price discrimination and resale price main- 
‘eaance. Also examined in this part is the 
relationshi» between the cost of marketing 
and the efhciency of our distributive system. 

in Chapter I, the authors attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between marketing and economics; 
i the opinion of the reviewer the discussion 
is quite ambiguous. Farm subjects are de- 
vei. fi in Chapters 8, 9, and 10, which deal 
respectively with agricultural marketing 
problems, the marketing of grain, and the 
marketing of cotton. Both the content and 
the method of presentation in these chapters 
are excellent. 

The store location problem is discussed 
in Chapter 17. Within this chapter (page 275) 
che Consumer Market Data Handbook of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce is suggested 
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as a source for market data. This is a poor 
suggestion because these data are too old to 
be of practical value for present-day use. 
The table on page 282 shows “‘percentage 
rent expense” but it does not indicate for 
what year or period these percentage figures 
have been compiled. 

Chapter 21, which is one of the best in the 
book, explains how prices should be estab- 
lished, and the mathematics of pricing, which 
is a very important subject for modern re- 
tailers. A very satisfactory discussion of tax 
records and reports is provided in Chapter 
29. The authors point out here that the task 
of keeping records for the government has 
become a major problem for the retailer. The 
table on page 510 contains operating ratio 
figures for hardware stores, but no date has 
been indicated for these averages. 

There are only a few footnotes in this book 
and it contains no bibliography of any kind. 
This lack of documentation and the absence 
of a bibliography reduce its classroom utility. 
However, there are thought-provoking ques- 
tions at the end of each of the thirty-five 
chapters, which provide an excellent basis for 
the review of the material and add materially 
to the book’s usefulness. 

Despite the limitations which have been 
indicated, this book is a worthwhile contri- 
bution because it shows the layman how the 
retailing functions are integrated with other 
marketing activities; because it presents 
both marketing and retailing in one package 
for the beginning student; and because it has 
explained clearly the retail-marketing princi- 
ples which are essential for the operation of 
small and medium-size stores. 

This book should be useful as a textbook 
for college classes in retailing. It should also 
be useful both to the novices who want to 
start a retail business as well as to those who 
have had experience in the retail business. 

Pau. H. ANDERSON 
Loyola of the South 


THe MANAGEMENT OF MarKETING Costs, by 
James W. Culliton. (Boston: Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 1948. 
Pp. 166. $2.50.) 


The author started out to collect market- 


ing cost figures from industrial manufac- 
turers. This was found to be impractical be- 
cause: I. Industrial manufacturing compan- 
ies do not have any common practice in ac- 
counting for marketing costs; 2. no common 
characteristics were found for putting like 
companies together. Even if cost figures were 
obtained, the author found no valid method 
of combining them. 

It would appear that the next step would 
be to set up uniform methods of accounting 
for industrial manufacturers and attempt to 
get them used. This the author thought in- 
advisable for the second reason. He also 
doubted, if a uniform system of accounts 
were adopted, that many companies would 
use it. Furthermore, before a useful system 
can be prepared it is necessary to know how 
executives manage their marketing costs. 
The author therefore attempts to “report on 
the way in which the executives of industrial 
manufacturing companies really manage 
their marketing costs.” 

The executive has various order-getting 
devices available: salesmen; advertising; dis- 
covering when customers are preparing to 
buy; catalogs; selecting the channel of distri- 
bution that is easiest for buyers and sellers; 
maintaining a good credit rating; design of 
product; packaging product; line of products; 
reputation for quality of products; demon- 
strations; guarantees; friendly personal rela- 
tions with customers; prices and price quoting 
methods; reciprocity; service of product; 
development and improvement of product; 
etc. 

The executive must decide which of these 
devices to use, in what quantities, and how to 
combine them effectively. For example, there 
is often a conflict between the salesmen who 
want long lines and variations in products to 
suit individual customers and the production 
men who want to specialize on a few products 
and dislike to make variations for individual 
buyers. Another common problem is the 
selection of customers. The distribution 
cost accountant may report that certain cus- 
tomers, classes of customers, products, or 
territories are unprofitable and should be 
dropped. The executive must evaluate the 
accuracy of the figures and estimate the effect 
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on future sales if these unprofitable custom- 
ers are dropped. 

The author discusses these problems and 
illustrates them with examples secured in his 
survey. The examples will be helpful to 
teachers. “In most manufacturing companies 
which we observed cost of goods sold equaled 
about 75 per cent of selling price. That is not 
a statistically reliable fact: It is a generalized 
impression.” This percentage, however, var- 
ied widely between companies and in differ- 
ent years for the same company. In some 
companies it was normally as low as 4§ per 
cent and in others as high as 80 per cent. In 
one company it was 114.8 per cent one year 
and 63.2 per cent the next year. 

The discussion is well written and stimu- 
lating. It should be valuable to both market 
executives and teachers, particularly those 
interested in pricing, distribution cost ac- 
counting, and the broader aspects of sales 
promotion. The index is so brief as to be al- 


most non-existent. P. D. ConveERsE 


University of Illinois 


SuccessFuL SALEs Contests, Dartnell Re- 
port No. 570. (Chicago: The Dartnell Cor- 
poration 1948. Pp. 36, $7.50.) 

Published in the usual loose-leaf form, this 
recent report of the Dartnell Corporation 
constitutes a valuable and convenient hand- 
book on the subject of sales contests. Post- 
war contests, as reported by the 125 firms 
contributing to the study, show a significant 
change in management philosophy. The pres- 
ent-day sales contest, often labeled a sales 
“campaign” rather than a “contest,” is de- 
signed to do many things in addition to in- 
creasing sales volume. Some firms use the 
contest to assist in training salesmen in better 
techniques and in better knowledge of their 
products. Other firms use it as a device for 
sales control, to level out seasonal peaks and 
to emphasize high margin items. All in all, 
varied purposes are served. 

The report is divided into two parts. Part 
One is concerned with the mechanics of con- 
ducting sales contests; Part Two shows the 
wide range of purposes for which sales con- 
tests are used. The entire report is copiously 
illustrated with some Ig inserted exhibits, 


most of which reproduce contest announce- 
ments, forms, and rules as actually used by 
some firm. 

In conducting a sales contest, the first 
thing is to select a theme. This gives unity 
and a sense of climax as the contest pro- 
gresses. Among the more important themes 
are those derived from sporting events. Then, 
determine the length of the contest. 
Although there are wide variations here, one 
rule of thumb is that the campaign should 
be sufficiently long to permit each salesman 
one complete swing around his territory, but 
not longer than three months. One point not 
to be overlooked is to provide a definite sys- 
tem of registering contestants so that each 
employee will have committed himself volun- 
tarily to the contest. 

One objection to sales contests is that all 
salesmen do not have the same chance of 
winning. To overcome this, more than half 
of the reporting companies state that they 
prefer a scoring system where by each man 
competes against his own record. Inciden- 
tally, the use of point systems of scoring is be- 
coming quite common, one important reason 
being their flexibility in controlling sales- 
men’s activities. 

One of the problems of any contest is the 
maintenance of interest. In this connection, 
there is some trend away from contest bul- 
letins emphasizing “pep talks” and toward 
bulletins that give specific selling suggestions. 
Another problem is that of avoiding a post- 
contest “let down.” Many devices are used 
to overcome this, most of which involve 
special supervisory efforts. 

Because of merchandise shortages many 
firms reported that they had not used con- 
tests since prewar days. As a more normal 
selling situation develops and contests 
become more numerous this report should 
constitute an increasingly valuable source 
of information for sales managers. Needless 
to say, it contains much illustrative material 
for the teacher of sales management, includ- 
ing a summary five-page chart showing the 
contest purposes and practices for each of 
almost 100 firms. 

R. D. Toustey 
State College of Washington 
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LayouT IN ADVERTISING, Revised Edition, 
by W. A. Dwiggins. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. Pp. x, 200. $3.50.) 


The marketing profession will be interested 
in the author’s claim that in the twenty years 
between the first and second editions of this 
book the “mental climate” has changed in 
such a way that “words have lost their 
meaning.” He says that there is now much 
less use of words to convince people of the 
need of spending their money. Instead, the 
designer of advertising makes much more use 
of emotional persuasion through “atomos- 
phere,” which is induced by surrealistic 
graphic devices and “‘abstract’’ gestures. 
What words say is of much less importance 
than how their strange looks and behavior 
startle you. Therefore, the designer of ad- 
vertising confines his effort to the construc- 
tion of graphic devices that explode in front 
of the eyes of a beholder’s attention “with 
force and arms.” 

Part I of the book is a short discussion of 
the apparatus used by the advertising de- 
signer: paper, type, lettering, ornament, 
and pictures. This is followed by a brief 
listing of the product of the designer’s ef- 
forts: space advertising, direct advertising, 
position advertising, packages and station- 
ery. 

Part II, the bulk of the book, discusses the 
techniques of the advertising designer, and 
includes various excellent illustrative ex- 
amples, in sequences, demonstrating the 
development of layout, with detailed analy- 
ses of the designer’s reasons for each change 
shown. 

This book is not of direct interest to mar- 
keting people in general since it is primarily 
devoted to the technical aspects of adver- 
tising layout. The section on packaging 
comes closest to the handling of a definite 
marketing problem. While this section dem- 
onstrates the author’s appreciation of the 
various problems of packaging from a mar- 
keting standpoint, it is a scant four pages in 
length! 

Although the book holds little specific 
appeal to the marketing profession, it is 
written in such fast-flowing, intriguing style, 


and is illustrated in such a competent man- 
ner that it is a pleasure to read it. 

Cuar.es J. Marsu 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, California 


Business INCORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1800-1943, by George Heberton 
Evans, Jr. (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1948. Pp. viii, 184. 


$6.00). 


Month-to-month and year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in the number, size and purposes of 
business incorporations are significant for 
several reasons. They contribute, for example, 
to an understanding of business cycles. They 
also reveal much about the processes of 
economic growth and particularly of changes 
from time to time in the kinds of opportunity 
to invest open to enterprisers. Forfeitures of 
charters also are informative, especially as 
regards the mortality and life expectancy of 
enterprises. 

Moved by considerations such as these, 
Professor Evans has undertaken to assemble 
and analyze a monumental mass of data on 
business incorporations. His materials are 
drawn from records of 16 States that extend 
over varying parts of the period 1800-1943. 
From 1800 to 1875 these records apply to 
corporations set up by special legislative 
enactment; thereafter they cover charters 
issued under general laws. Some idea of the 
volume of raw materials worked is given by 
the statement that the Ohio series alone 
covered 129,796 incorporations. As would be 
expected of a study sponsored by the Na- 
tional Bureau, the statistical manipulations 
of these data show a high degree of technical 
competence. 

Professor Evans finds that the dominant 
characteristic of incorporation up to 1878 
was not a steady growth but a sequence of 
three (possibly four) long waves. These 
waves resulted largely from fluctuations in 
the number of charters granted to turnpike 
and manufacturing corporations. For most 
other kinds of business, incorporations tended 
to cluster in a few scattered years. After 
1878, trends rather than long waves domi- 
nated the series. For about 20 years, the 
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trend was upward. It then levelled off for a 
decade. From 1904 on the various State 
series followed somewhat divergent trends, 
and the situation was confused by the 
effects of the first World War. From 1929 
to 1943 all the series declined continuously. 

Professor Evans also gives his attention to 
fluctuations in aggregate capitalization, as 
distinct from numbers of charters, and to 
differences in rates of incorporation accord- 
ing to size and field of enterprise. He con- 
cludes with a study of cyclical fluctuations. 
His tentative and somewhat uncertain con- 
clusions as to cyclical movements are that 
incorporations tend to lead general business 
in turns at both the peaks and the troughs 
by periods of several months and that they 
move preponderantly in the same directions 
as the cycles. 

Marketing men probably will be interested 
most directly in the estimates of corporate 
longevity he derives from data on forfeitures 
of corporate charters in Maryland (pp. 5-9). 
His tables indicate that corporations have a 
high rate of “infant mortality” and a short 
average lifespan. The record of large corpo- 
rations is much the same as that of small. 
These facts suggest that students of market- 
ing may be mistaken in supposing that these 
characteristics are to be found to an excep- 
tional degree in retailing, and especially in 
small-scale retailing; but further investigation 
is required before conclusions can be drawn 
with confidence. 

Reavis Cox 
University of Pennsylvania 


Your Pusuiic Rexrations, The Standard 
Public Relations Handbook, edited by 
Glenn Griswold and Denny Griswold. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1948. Pp. 634. $7.50.) 

With this volume a relatively new manage- 
ment function at the policy-making level 
assumes full stature. It is impressive, infor- 
mative and well-organized. The editors and 
thirty-two collaborating authors have pro- 
duced a “Handbook”’ which will be well re- 
ceived by executives in business, industry, 
institutions and the public service. The art 
of communications is not new but many of 


the techniques and procedures for reaching 
selected and mass audiences are welcome 
additions to the literature of public relations. 
The organizational plan reflects the useful- 
ness of the volume: Part 1—Public Rela- 
tions—A Management Function for all 
Organizations, Large and Small; Part 2— 
Organizing to Use Public Relations; Part 3— 
The Basic Areas of Public Relations; Part 4 
—Opinion Surveys in Public Relations; Part 
s—How to Reach Special Publics; Part 6— 
Tools and Media in Public Relations; Part 
7—Communication Channels and Public 
Relations Techniques; Part 8—Bibliography. 

The editors, who also edit “Public Rela- 
tions News,” established in 1944, offer a 
definition of public relations, distilled from 
the suggestions submitted by two thousand 
leading practitioners: ‘Public Relations is 
the management function which evaluates 
public attitudes, identifies the policies and 
procedures of an individual organization 
with the public interest, and executes a pro- 
gram of action to earn public understanding 
and acceptance.” 

The old concept of public relations as con- 
sisting of publicity releases only is exploded 
and discarded. Mr. Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Mills, Inc., offers 
this succinct statement: “In simplest con- 
cept, it is good manners to win friends. It is 
being a good business citizen, from the top 
of your organization to the bottom.” 

In setting the background the editors 
provide an interesting though brief historical 
treatment of the subject with special refer- 
ence to the early work of such leaders as Mr. 
Arthur Page (American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.), Mr. Ivy Lee (Pennsylvania 
Railroad and early consultant) and other 
pioneers. Maturation of public relations as a 
tool of management coincides with the be- 
lated recognition of those trends which deny 
the basic philosophy of American enter- 
prise. Thus public relation is declared to 
have a “... rightful place as the fourth 
pillar of support in management alongside 
production, distribution and finance.” 

Although the work of thirty-four people, 
there is little duplication in the Handbook. 
One feature which will appeal to. many is the 
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use of case studies to illustrate practices, 
techniques and actual results. Many of the 
country’s topflight industrial names and 
personalities are exhibited in this connection. 
These experiences provide realistic interpre- 
tations of the underlying concepts and the 
methods used to achieve specific objectives 
based upon long range planning. It is at this 
point that one senses some repetition of 
thought processes. Even so, the formula for 
successful public relations is prescribed as 
(1) outline of the problem appraised as to 
immediate and long term importance; (2) 
definition of specific objectives; (3) sum- 
marization of media, tools or projects em- 
braced in the plan along with timed use of 
each; and (4) assignment of responsibility for 
the execution of the plan. 

Section IV, Part II, Qualifications for 
Public Relations Management, by Mr. 
Pendleton Dudley, President, Dudley, An- 
derson and Yutzy, will be of special interest 
to young men and women who aspire to enter 
public relations work, their mentors on the 
college campuses, and executives who seek a 
standard for recruiting qualified personnel. 
Mr. Dudley’s statement that “... the man 
who has the direct responsibility for planning 
and executing a public relations program 
must have a rare combination of talent and 
experience,” lays down a challenge for such 
aspirants and their teachers. 

The personal qualifications outlined do not 
deviate from the usual standards for ac- 
ceptance and training of the new recruit in 
industry. A working knowledge of economics, 
psychology, and political economy are recom- 
mended as sound equipment and an analyti- 
cal mind is listed as a “‘must.’’ Newspaper 
experience is a preferred type of background 
because of the close liaison between finance 
and the press. 

The editors include a list of 76 colleges 
and universities which now offer training in 
public relations. A sharp distinction is drawn 
between this impressive list and the handful 
of institutions which scheduled such courses 
only a few years ago. This trend confirms 
recognition of a need. 

The bibliography of 96 titles will be of es- 
pecial interest to those persons who desire 


to acquire a public relations library. 

Significantly, the impact of new forces of 
public opinion and reaction have, according 
to the editors and their collaborators, dis- 
solved any conflict between the advertising 
and public relations functions. Specific ad- 
vice and standards for allocating the re- 
sponsibilities of each, respectively, are 
offered. This brings into focus the distinction 
between the promotion and sale of a manu- 
facturer’s product and the long range objec- 
tive of external and internal public relations 
to gain and hold favorable recognition and 
acceptance of company policies as a force 
contributing to the public welfare. Too often 
the nature and value of a soundly conceived 
public relations program is not acknowledged 
until an emergency or crisis develops. Under 
such circumstances or in planning for a per- 
manent program, a sound point of view may 
be obtained on such problems as the follow- 
ing, to mention only a few: 1) standards for 
isolating and defining the public relations 
program; 2) whether to use public relations 
counsel, public relations department of an 
advertising agency or develop a department 
within the organization; 3) criteria for selec- 
tion of public relations personnel; 4) defining 
the basic areas of public relations and the 
tools for communicating with each type of 
public; 5) how to organize the new public re- 
lations department; 6) how to use opinion 
research in public relations; 7) standards for 
publicity and how to maintain good relations 
with the press; 8) company publications as a 
medium for reaching the various publics; 
9) what to do in using radio, audio-visual 
aids, suggestions systems, open house, spe- 
cial reports and pamphlets. 

The value of this book will be measured 
by the direct assistance it will give: (1) ex- 
ecutives responsible for organization policies 
having a public relations aspect; (2) execu- 
tives and assistants charged with the plan- 
ning and execution of public relations pro- 
grams; and (3) students who seek to qualify 
for employment in public relations work. 


GeEorGE LEE TREES 


Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California 
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Tue Use or TraininG Fi_tms 1n Depart- 
MENT Stores, by Harry M. Hague. (Bos- 
ton: Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Acministration, Har- 
vard University, 1948. Pp. 147. $1.50.) 


A foreword tells us that this book is a part 
of an audio-visual aids research project being 
conducted at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. According to the 
author there are two extreme views regard- 
ing the value of films as a training tool. One 
holds that they are a panacea to all training 
ills, the other, that they are a waste of 
money. The Harvard study aims to deter- 
mine the extent to which films are used in re- 
tail training and what obstacles exist to their 
more effective and widespread use. Conclu- 
sions have been based on questionnaires re- 
turned by the training directors of 112 
department stores and 15 specialty shops. 

The book is divided into six sections and 
three appendices. Following an introduction 
which states the purpose of the study, the 
nature of and need for retail training, and the 
method of research employed in the investi- 
gation, the author considers, in Part II, the 
film as a medium of retail training. Here is 
revealed the fact that although both slide 
and motion picture films were used by about 
70 per cent of the stores studied no single 
store employed films in more than a small 
percentage of its training courses. The rea- 
sons seem to be lack of knowledge concerning 
sources of suitable films and costs of produc- 
ing films. Charts are used to show the num- 
ber of stores using films for selected types of 
training such as indoctrination, supervisory 
training, sales personnel job training, and the 
like. The kinds of films desired by training 
directors are mentioned, motion picture and 
slide films are evaluated as training devices, 
and methods of adapting films to retail train- 
ing are discussed. 

Part III deals with department and spe- 
cialty stores as a source of training films. It 
is recognized that the ideal situation would 
be for each store to produce its own training 
films. In this manner only can training films 
be developed that will coincide with indi- 
vidual store policies and adequately meet all 


training problems peculiar to individual 
stores. However, high costs of production 
make this solution impossible in most cases. 
After a brief treatment of costs, the author 
considers at some length the factors that 
enter into a determination of whether a store 
should produce its own training films. 

Part IV is concerned with the availability 
of films from sources outside of the store. 
Here the author indicates that a store may 
obtain either business-sponsored films or 
commercial films on such subjects as sales- 
manship, human relations, fashion, system, 
office work, and restaurant procedures. It is 
pointed out that the stores that participated 
in the Harvard study made limited use of 
business-sponsored films despite the fact that 
they are numerous and in most cases free or 
obtainable at nominal cost. This seems to 
contradict the position taken by directors, 
earlier in the report, that training films were 
not used more because of lack of availability 
and cost. Failure to use a large supply of free 
materials might be interpreted as lack of 
suitability of the material in question, but 
the author feels that lack of convenient 
means of locating these films is the more 
probable cause of the comparatively small 
demand for them. A catalogue of retail train- 
ing films which would list titles, content, 
sources and other pertinent information is 
suggested as a most helpful aid to training 
directors. But maximum usefulness of such a 
catalogue would depend upon training di- 
rectors developing criteria for judging suita- 
bility of various types of training films. 

Part V is concerned with techniques of 
training with films. The author makes the 
point that the purposes of retail training 
films vary and for this reason identical train- 
ing techniques cannot be employed in all 
cases. Therefore, each film must be analyzed 
by the instructor to determine how it may be 
best used. The remainder of section V is 
given to a presentation of methods of intro- 
ducing films, a consideration of the value of 
discussions following film showings, and dis- 
cussions concerning the use of trainee review 
booklets, the use of quizzes, the advisability 
of repeating showings, and the difficulties 
which confront the training director who at- 
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tempts to employ various techniques in the 
utilization of films. 

Part VI is a conclusion in which the author 
among other things, notes that “although no 
existing evidence proves it conclusively, 
there are indications that films are effective 
for retail training” and that “‘the lack of re- 
tail training film studies leaves in doubt the 
relative effectiveness of the sound slide film 
and the motion picture.” A valuable part of 
the conclusion makes suggestions for the 
more effective use of films by department 
stores and specialty shops. 

Appendix A gives a summary of the train- 
ing practices of the stores which participated 
in the Harvard study. Appendix B treats 
briefly with visual aids other than films 
which are useful in retail training. Appendix 
C lists the films, 256 titles in all, which the 
stores participating in the study reported 
having used for training purposes. There is 
some duplication in the list inasmuch as a 
given title sometimes appears under more 
than a single classification. 

The book as a whole is well organized and 
should prove interesting and valuable read- 
ing to all who are concerned with training 
problems either in the field of retailing or 
other fields of business endeavor. 

Wa ttTeER A. Gaw 
College of the City of New York 


Men, CitTIES AND TRANSPORTATION—A 
Stupy 1n New Enctanp History, 1820- 
1900, by Edward Chase Kirkland. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Vol. 1, Pp. 528; Vol. II, Pp. 499. 2 volumes, 
$12.50.) 

In these volumes, Mr. Kirkland sets as his 
task that of describing the evolution of the 
transportation system of New England dur- 
ing the nineteenth century in terms of the 
forces which determined the character of 
that system. The study is not merely an im- 
portant chapter in the history of New 
England. It performs the even more impor- 
tant function of showing, through a case 
study, that a particular system of physical 
communication is a tangible reflection of 
human reaction to the physical and social 
environment of those who determined the 
pattern of that system. For this reason, these 


volumes should be of interest not merely to 
historians in general, but to economic his- 
torians in particular and to transportation 
and marketing specialists interested in the 
study of those forces which shape the physi- 
cal structure of the market. 

The volumes are divided into eight parts. 
The first treats the organization and func- 
tioning of the early coastal trade, highways, 
and canals which were not only a prelude to 
the railroad but, in their own right, “the 
transportation system of the area” during 
the first third of the nineteenth century. 
Part two reviews the beginnings of New 
England’s_ railroad system—beginnings 
which were characterized by a strong drive 
for transsectional lines and by intense inter- 
city rivalry. The third part is an appraisal of 
the early rail system in terms of regulation 
and its relation to technological change and 
of the railroad crisis of the 1850’s. Part four 
carries the reader through the throes of the 
creation and operation of “through” routes 
to the west. Part five describes the first 
major steps towards railroad consolidation 
which, by 1Igoo, resulted in two systems 
which “‘apportioned nearly all New England 
between them.” The sixth section, which is a 
sequel to part one, recounts the story of the 
shipping trades and their relation to the rail- 
roads during the latter part of the century. 
Part six discusses consolidation and control. 
Part seven offers a treatment of the railroad 
commissions, rates and services, securities, 
and technological changes. The last part is 
devoted to the problems of labor and man- 
agement; and the book concludes with a list 
of 100 railroad capitalists, selected by Mr. 
Kirkland to be representative of “impor- 
tant” railroad officers of New England of the 
period which his study covers. 

Throughout this long, carefully docu- 
mented, scholarly piece of work, Mr. Kirk- 
land has continuously woven a few threads 
for the economist, political scientist, sociolo- 
gist, and even psychologist and engineer to 
follow. Through a basically simple ap- 
proach—(1) this was the problem, (2) this 
was the way it was handled, (3) this was the 
result—he has sifted out those forces which, 
as Cause or means, played an important part 
in determining the transportation pattern. 
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One of these determining factors was ge- 
ography, important in such things as the 
building of routes to the west, Boston’s com- 
petitive position as a rail import-ship export 
center, and the building of the famous 
Hoosac Tunnel (“the great bore”). Another 
was technology—physical and social. The 
development of the rail, the standard gauge, 
roadbeds, bridges, freight sheds, warehouses, 
depots, locomotives, and rolling stock are 
described as physical means for achieving the 
ends which were sought. The role of social 
capital, such as the methods of business or- 
ganization and finance and the techniques of 
public control, was of equal importance to 
that of physical technology. The creation of 
a system of railroad operation, of handling 
through freight, of consolidation, of relation- 
ship between railroads and boats, and of 
corporate structure are an important part of 
the story. The methods of business finance, 
the evolving importance of the bond as an 
instrument of capital expansion, and the 
growth of a rate structure characterized by 
differential rates are treated as reactions to 
specific, and often complex, situations which 
faced the policy makers of particular roads. 
The author’s comment on the nature and 
influence of differentials in “‘through” rates 
bears quoting: “‘Not analysis but experience, 
not dogma but action, set the original pat- 
tern of differentials....It is not unjust, 
therefore, to designate the two decades be- 
fore 1877 as those of cut-throat competition. 
Such was the period which gave to the dif- 
ferentials so impregnable a character that 
later years, though they might modify them, 
effected no full alterations. Even upon rate 
levels history laid its ineluctable curse.” 
(Vol. I, p. 505). 

One of the most important of the social 
forces which shaped the transportation pat- 
tern of New England is treated at consider- 
able length throughout these two volumes. 
This is public control which, through legisla- 
tures and, later, commissions, dealt with 
problems of public exigency and eminent 
domain as they affected the railroads; 
slowly and painfully developed requirements 
for the issue of stocks and bonds; shifted 
from no control to some control over rates; 
instituted rules for safety; and made avail- 


able, in varying degrees, public funds for the 
financing of certain roads. 

A third element in the pattern of New 
England transportation is woven into the 
story. This is the men who, as entrepreneurs, 
managers, laborers, public agents, or citizens, 
helped, sometimes wisely, sometimes un- 
wisely, to shape the transportation structure. 
It is not impossible that germs for sociologi- 
cal and psychological investigation may be 
found within the situations described in this 
part of the study. 

A fourth force which might have been in- 
cluded—the industrial structure of New 
England and the west—is treated only 
sketchily and perhaps justifiably so, for the 
inter-relationship of transportation and in- 
dustry is itself a complex story which does 
not necessarily fall within the province of the 
task which Mr. Kirkland set for himself. 

One of the tragedies of the social sciences 
today is that good writing has gone out of 
style. To be scientists, we must be precise. 
Too often we are aiso dull. Mr. Kirkland is 
not, however, a feilow sinner; for his writing 
fairly sparkles. An example is testimony. 
Speaking of the speed of rail service at the 
eve of the Civil War, he says: “Fugitives 
from the capital of Massachusetts could 
reach Albany in 8 hours and §5 minutes, and 
New York, by the all-rail route, in 8 hours 
and 10 minutes. But who would want to be 
a fugitive from Boston?” 

If the task of the historian is to contribute 
to the understanding of human behavior 
within the framework of the time and place 
which he sets for himself, Mr. Kirkland has, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, succeeded. If his 
task is also to distill the recorded fact and to 
recreate a situation in a fashion which sug- 
gests hypotheses for research in the other 
social sciences, the author of these volumes 
has done an able job. 

Epna Dovuctas 
Towa State College 


MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE, by Oswald 
Knauth. (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 223. $3.00.) 


This volume is a worth while addition to 
the literature in the fields of monopolistic 
competition and managerial revolution. Mr. 
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Knauth gives the readers the benefit of a 
varied career as economist, teacher, business 
executive, and researcher. The book is di- 
vided into three parts. Part One, consisting 
of three chapters, shows the development 
from a free enterprise to a managerial enter- 
prise system, the latter being defined as “‘a 
system of production and distribution, uni- 
fied by policies and controlled by managers, 
whose main idea is to administer the busi- 
ness that concerns them in the interest of 
continuity.” 

Although the managerial enterprise sys- 
tem is but partially matured the author is 
able to contrast it with free enterprise. 
Under managerial enterprise, capital is sunk 
rather than fluid; the future rather than the 
moment is the chief concern; ownership and 
management are separated; each production 
unit affects the market; market conditions 
are shaped by policies rather than having 
action adjusted to impersonal market condi- 
tions; increased demand has its main impact 
upon production rather than upon price; and 
the goal is a stable and adjustable system, 
the functioning of which creates profits, as 
contrasted with the goal of free enterprise 
which is held to be immediate profits. 

Part Two consists of six chapters in which 
the author contrasts the methods of corpo- 
rate functioning in a managerial enterprise 
system as compared with a free enterprise 
system. Some of the problems discussed are 
the maneuvering for trade positions, the 
problems of costs, prices and profits, and the 
allocation and division of gross income 
among the following six categories: (1) sup- 
plies of raw materials or equivalents; (2) 
taxes; (3) maintenance and upkeep; (4) 
wages and salaries; (5) returns to capital; 
and, (6) additions to surplus. 

The effects of these methods are described 
in the three chapters forming Part Three. In 
a chapter devoted to a reconsideration of 
monopoly the author suggests that as a 
remedy to the problem of exploitation by the 
abuse of monopoly power an industrial court, 
instituted to define monopoly and prescribe 
appropriate remedies, might be effective. 
One of the functions of this court would be to 
distinguish between monopoly and trade ad- 


vantage. The reader is warned that such ad- 
ministrative procedures have definite dan- 
gers and that “‘an overhauling of the Sherman 
Act by legislative methods is more in line 
with our traditions.” 

The book is concluded by a presentation of 
a series of problems which the managerial 
enterprise system faces. The author presents 
an interesting view regarding the changed 
relationship between government and busi- 
ness. He states, “From a broader viewpoint 
the conflict between business and govern- 
ment is also a sign of health despite the ap- 
parent confusion and waste. Free enterprise 
is unable to stand up to government.... 
Subjected to complete government regula- 
tions, monopoly becomes collectivism. Man- 
agerial enterprise alone has the strength to 
enter into conflict with government upon an 
approximately equal footing.” 

Mr. Knauth declares that the two char- 
acteristics of managerial enterprise, “‘stabil- 
ity and initiative in proper combinations, 
make managerial enterprise the form of 
economy that holds most promise of serving 
the manifold needs of our progressive so- 
ciety.” 

H. C. GRAEBNER 
Butler University 


Sources OF INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
Market RESEARCH, WITH SPECIAL REr- 
ERENCE TO THE CHEMICAL Process In- 
DUSTRIES, edited by Richard M. Law- 
rence. (New York: Chemical Industries, 
1948. Pp. 102. $2.50.) 


This compilation contains articles which 
deal with sources of industrial marketing re- 
search information, with special emphasis on 
the chemical markets. However, some arti- 
cles have equal application to the consumer 
goods market. In large part, governmental 
agencies constitute the major sources of in- 
formation covered in these articles. Included 
among the Federal agencies are: various di- 
visions of the Department of Commerce; the 
Department of Interior; the Department of 
Agriculture; some independent agencies such 
as the Tariff Commission, Federal Reserve 
System, etc. Not only are past and present 
publications included, but plans for future 
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activities are outlined. In addition, some 
state publications and Canadian statistical 
sources are covered. 

Although a large proportion of the 21 arti- 
cles deal with sources of industrial market 
research information, a number of articles 
treat of analysis of data, presentation of re- 
ports, and the measurement of markets 
through the use of salesmen’s trade reports. 
Also included are trade and trade journal di- 
rectories, as well as library methods of 
classifying market research information. 

This publication is a valuable addition to 
marketing research literature, especially as a 
time-saver for one who is seeking basic re- 
search information from a comprehensive list 
of sources. Although primarily intended as 
source information for the expanding number 
of marketing research workers, it should 
prove equally useful to teachers of business 
or marketing research. 

Orin E. Burtey 
University of Pennsylvania 


Door-to-Door Se.iinc, by Earl Lifshey. 
(New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 64. $1.50.) 

Door-To-Door Selling, boards, 8} X11, ap- 
peared originally as a series of 17 articles in 
Retailing Daily, beginning March 22, 1948. 
The author, who is the Managing Editor of 
Retailing Daily, based the articles upon six 
months of research and field trips, embracing 
interviews with over 200 people. The ma- 
terial is devoted principally to direct selling 
firms in the home appliances and furnishings 
fields, with one chapter on the “tea and 
coffee”’ men. Present conditions are empha- 
sized, with minor attention paid to historical 
treatment. Some space is devoted to the legal 
and ethical aspects of house-to-house selling. 

The book should prove valuable to the re- 
tail merchant (fixed store location) who 
wishes to keep posted about the extent of 
this form of competition and its methods of 
operation. Perhaps he will find some lessons 
to use in his own business. 

For the teacher, the book is worth-while 
from an information standpoint. There is no 
organized presentation of salesmanship tech- 
niques as such. One page is devoted to an 


interesting “Lingo List” which lends itself 
to referral in the classroom. For the univer- 
sity student engaged in door-to-door selling 
of appliances it gives a general picture of this 
type of selling, and may present to him 
points not included in the training given by 
his own crew manager or employer. 
Cart D. Reyer 

Louisiana State University 


THE ADVERTISING AND Business SIDE OF 
Rapio, by Ned Midgley. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 363. $5.25.) 


The literature of the radio industry has, so 
far, been focused on the use of radio as an ad- 
vertising medium or on the techniques of 
program construction and production. Be- 
cause of the need for accompanying informa- 
tion on the operation of broadcasting facili- 
ties as business institutions, Mr. Midgley’s 
new book is particularly welcome. 

The book includes: 1) a general “‘bring-up” 
on the growth of the industry, both from the 
point of view of facilities and of audience; 2) 
elementary explanation of the engineering 
aspects of broadcasting; 3) a statement of 
the building up of network facilities and the 
method of operating network broadcasting 
under governmental regulation; 4) a de- 
scription of the several network companies, 
with an outline of their broadcasting policies; 
5) an outline of the several systems of radio 
audience research; 6) an explanation of the 
use of network facilities by advertisers; 7) a 
thorough discussion of spot broadcasting; 8) 
an explanation of the methods of station 
operation and management; and 9) com- 
ments on the problems introduced by fre- 
quency modulation and television. 

This compendium is neither profound nor 
analytical, but it is certainly helpful to the 
student who approaches the study of any 
phase of radio. It is simply and clearly writ- 
ten, and can be used for quick reference. Mr. 
Midgley built the book around a course of 
adult-education lectures he has given at New 
York University; in meeting the needs of this 
audience, Mr. Midgley has written lightly 
and almost entirely without documentation. 
Possibly the book is not solid enough to serve 
as the principal text for a course on radio 
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advertising, but it will certainly enrich 
courses in advertising and in various phases 
of radio, either as an auxiliary text or as ref- 
erence material. 

Lawrence C. Lockey 
New York University 


THE Structure oF Postwar Prices, by 
Frederick C. Mills. (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1948. Pp. 
59. $-75-) 

Part I of this study is a well-documented 
analysis of the extent of inflation in the 
United States since 1939 and its incidence. 
Each major industry is compared (including 
tables) considering physical quantity and ag- 
gregate value (agriculture: physical quan- 
tity gain: 27%; aggregate value gain: plus 
200%); trading relations between these 
groups is compared (farmers’ average prices 
for products they sell were 20% higher than 
average prices of goods and services they had 
to purchase); the influence of unequal move- 
ments of prices between industries on the 
structure of costs in the individual plants 
(the “break-even” point for individual pro- 
ducers is influenced which, in turn, influ- 
ences operating decisions). 

Part II is titled “Major Changes in the 
Structure of Prices 1939-1948.” A detailed 
examination of the price structure by indus- 
tries in 1948 (costs of living of urban workers 
rose 68% between 1939-1948; per capita 
weekly earnings of manufacturing labor rose 
126% in the same period) is included; 
further, a statement of points indicating why 
the years 1939-47 represent a distinctive de- 
parture from the usual characteristics of 
cyclical fluctuation (the consumption sector 
of the economy is usually stable—in the 
present rise foods have outstripped every 
other major category of goods). A summary 
of the “distinctive aspects of the period, and 
of present price relations” (those industries 
characterized by high degree of competition, 
i.e., agriculture, have had greatest price rise 
due to that competition whereas prices have 
been held down in other industries where 
rationing devices have proved workable and 
where supply has met demand more quickly) 
concludes this section. 


Part III is an analysis of the present state 
of manufacturing industries. Direct costs 
have increased more than the selling prices of 
manufactured goods, primarily due to labor 
cost rise. Also analyzed are supplementary 
charges such as overhead costs, taxes, and 
profits. In general, between 1939 and 1947, 
“labor costs, material costs, and profits, per 
unit of manufactured product, rose by ap- 
proximately the same relative amounts.” 
Mr. Mills makes a special point, as have 
others in Congress more recently, that profits 
would not look so good if operating profits 
alone are considered. If inventory valuation 
gains are deducted, the index of profits per 
unit of product for 1946 (1939: 100) becomes 
92; for 1947 it is 163—still somewhat below 
the index of selling prices of manufactured 
goods. “One important factor contributing 
to profits in 1947 was the relatively modest 
advance of overhead costs. A stepping up of 
depreciation charges on the basis of present 
cost levels will increase overhead charges and 
correspondingly reduce profit margins 
(1948).” A final summary of this section indi- 
cates that present industry is heavily de- 
pendent on large volume—it is more exposed 
to strain when sales and output decline than 
has been true in the years preceding World 
War II. 

Section IV is devoted to some historical 
comparisons. The first part of this section is 
a comparison of major changes in the struc- 
ture of prices, 1924~27 to 1948, in recognition 
of the fact that the base period 1939 reflects 
transitory relations of the past as well as 
those of the enduring type. The following are 
important conclusions. The twenty year 
period (1927-1947) as well as the eight year 

period (1939-1947) indicate that the ex- 
change position of the farmer and manufac- 
turing laborer have increased and that the 
relative worth of “rented properties, equity 
shares, and of commodities and services en- 
tering into the consumers’ price index” have 
been reduced. Even when considering a 
1912-1914 base, an hour of manufacturing 
labor has gained most, relatively. Wholesale 
price trends (by commodity groups) also 
have not been changed materiall:; by a con- 
sideration of a new base 1924-1927. The 
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final part of this section is devoted to an 
analysis of three periods of economic expan- 
sion—the years 1914-1920; 1921-1929; and 
1938-1947. The inflationary pressure of the 
first period “impinged most sharply on com- 
modities—agricultural and mineral, raw and 
manufactured—and on the services of labor.” 
In the second period “it was not in com- 
modity or in labor market that the pressures 
of credit expansion were felt. Yet pressure 
was manifest in two major areas in the 
twenties—urban real estate values and the 
values of securities.” In the period 1938- 
1947, physical output exceeds the earlier 
periods. The latter years resemble the years 
1914-20 in the general character of inflation 
in commodity and labor markets and the 
twenties in gains of output. The last part of 
this section ‘Prices During Two World 
Wars’ is well written. As Mr. Mills indicates, 
there are interesting and revealing resem- 
blances between the two periods and the 
comparison of prices is “too inviting to neg- 
lect.” “To date, we have had the same ac- 
celerating price advance that has character- 
ized previous wartime expansions. The past 
record of peace-time declines, as well as post- 
war recessions, suggests the possibility of a 
sharp initial drop in prices when the peak has 
been passed, perhaps accelerating in the early 
stages of the decline. Thereafter, retardation 
of the rate of decline is suggested, with 
stabilization as the forces of revival gather 
strength.” 
BERNARD F, TRIMPE 

University of Tennessee 


How to Sett Home Equipment, by Pat 
Monaghan. (New York: Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1948. Pp. 149. $5.00.) 


This short, paper-covered volume has as a 
subtitle—‘‘A Practical Guide to the Human 
Side of Selling.” It is directed to present and 
would-be sellers of home equipment of vari- 
ous kinds, and sets forth in considerable de- 
tail the procedures that the author has found 
useful and helpful in the 30 years of this sort 
of selling that the back cover indicates as his 
experience. 

The first two chapters comprise Part One, 
which is entitled “On Being a Salesman,” 


and serves as a. brief introduction to the 
author’s views on salesmanship as a career. 
Then follow a number of chapters which 
make up Part Two—“The Know-How of 
Selling.”” These deal with the “Background 
to Selling Procedure” and “Selling Pro- 
cedure.” Part Three “If You Want to Be- 
come a Dealer” consists of two chapters ad- 
dressed to those salesmen who may aspire to 
open their own Home Equipment stores. 

The second person is used througho:t aid 
the absence of any direct reference to ti « 
author’s personal experiences and successe 
together with a “homey” style make this a 
most readable book. It is fairly obvious that 
the author is drawing on his own broad ex- 
perience in setting forth his principles and 
procedures, but this is done in such a manner 
as to imply that these are basic to any suc- 
cessful career in selling home equipment 
rather than the experiences of a single indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Monaghan portrays home equipment 
selling as a job that takes place both in the 
appliance store and in the prospects’ homes, 
particularly the latter. Consequently, con- 
siderable space and emphasis is given to the 
home phase of the subject, even to the small- 
esi details of what to do and what not to do. 

If any book on salesmanship can be of 
value to prospective and present salesmen 
of home equipment, this one certainly should 
be. Every step that the author outlines is tied 
directly to one or more of the commodities in 
this field. Here is no treatise on salesmanship 
in the abstract, but rather a statement of 
procedures applicable to a limited group of 
items and if salesmanship can be taught, by 
means of a book, or otherwise, it seems to 
this reviewer that it must be accomplished 
by tieing in the suggested practices to defi- 
nite, identified articles or services. This the 
present author has done, in interesting, read- 
able form. The book should be of value to 
new or inexperienced salesmen. 

A word of caution might be in order, how- 
ever, to those neophyte salesmen who rely on 
it as a source of inspiration. The whole book 
reflects a single personality, doubtless that of 
the author. Those whose personalities differ 
from his would do well to adapt the sug- 
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gested procedures to their own individuali- 
ties in order to avoid the error of making a 
stilted, unnatural sales presentation. 

Harotp A. BAKER 
John Carroll University 


TRADE ASSOCIATION OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MarkKeETING Researcu, by Theodore K. 
Pasma. (Washington, D. C.: Office of 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 1948. Pp. 79. 


$.25.) 


This is a report resulting from a compre- 
hensive survey of the marketing research 
programs of some seventy-five national trade 
associations. Every chapter is filled with sep- 
cific examples of the projects and techniques 
of selected organizations, illustrating the 
more general statements as to needs, oppor- 
tunities and methods. The term “marketing 
research” is used in its broadest sense to 
cover the whole process of distribution as it 
relates to the marketing of goods and services 
or to any of its elements. 

Chapter headings are: 1. Introduction, 
2. Organization for Marketing Research, 3. 
Current Association Marketing Research 
Activities, 4. Association Marketing Re- 
search Techniques, and 5. Challenge of the 
Future. Further illustrating the scope of the 
report, there are in Chapter 3 many examples 
of the types of association research where 
current activity is greatest, and which offer 
great opportunities for further service. 
Centralized cooperative research in new or 
wider uses for products, product improve- 
ment, packaging, and basic product research 
is one. Consumer research is another. Under 
the heading of market analysis, the report 
gives examples of studies of principal markets, 
normal market areas, economic analysis of 
the industry, competition, forecasting, sales 
analysis, and consumption. Under the topic 
of research relating to marketing functions, 
policies, and costs are illustrative examples of 
purchasing guides, merchandising aids, ad- 
vertising research, transportation charges, 
storage, costs of operation and distribution, 
credit management, and discounts. 

In its introductory chapter, the report also 
mentions the limitations or handicaps en- 


countered in trade association marketing re- 
search activity, such as a wide divergence of 
interests and needs among its members, the 
difficulties of obtaining comparable data 
from members with diverse cost accounting 
or reporting systems, and finally the diffi- 
culties inherent in getting the executives of 
member firms to make best use of the results 
of the associations’ research. 

Since every review should have at least 
one critical comment, let it be said here that 
the report offers no solutions or examples of 
solutions of the latter difficulty. 

Nevertheless, trade association executives, 
chambers of commerce, individual firms, col- 
lege teachers and students of marketing, and 
research directors in many fields will find this 
to be a most useful and practical manual. 
The current rapid transition to a buyers’ 
market, with greater needs and opportuni- 
ties for organized marketing research, makes 
it even more timely in 1y49 than when it was 
published last year. 

Hersert F, Ormssy 
San Francisco, California 


THE Foreign TrapeE Hanpsook, A Guide 
to Exporting, by E. E. Pratt. (Chicago: 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1948. Pp. 1463. 
$10.00.) 


The objective of this volume is stated by 
the author in the following paragraph: 

“This handbook is written for those who 
believe that the export business of the United 
States is an expanding and increasingly 
profitable field of commercial activity, who 
believe that there is a technique of export 
business which must be learned as meticu- 
lously and as thoroughly as the technique of 
domestic business, and who have the courage 
to invest their capital and their energies in 
the development of this business in spite of 
what seem to be unending, unforeseeable, and 
unavoidable barriers of all kinds and varie- 
ties.” 

These purposes have been well achieved al- 
though there is evidence the author had diffi- 
culty in hewing to the line. Now and then he 
deviates from the usual objectivity of a 
handbook by introducing expressions of his 
own opinion. To this, perhaps, there can be 
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no fundamental objection, but it would seem 
desirable for an author to exclude his own 
opinions for this type of publication. 

The handbook will be found useful by 
those already engaged in exporting, by those 
contemplating export activity, and by stu- 
dents training for export careers. It is of 
little or no value to importers inasmuch as 
Dr. Pratt deliberately omitted consideration 
of imports. He felt he could not do justice to 
both aspects of world trade in a single 
volume. Dr. Pratt appreciates the significant 
role of importing and implies the probability 
of another book some day, to cover this 
phase. 

The usual topics associated with exporting 
are accompanied by statistical tables, cases 
drawn from the business world, reproduc- 
tions of documents, lists of definitions of 
terms and many other useful data. 

The sections on “Advertising in Foreign 
Markets” and “Packing the Order” among 
others, are well done. Most books treating 
with world trade, whether textbooks or books 
for the general reader, deal with these sub- 
jects inadequately. Although the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and manufacturers of 
packing materials have published excellent 
material on the subject of packing, the dis- 
cussion in the handbook presents in con- 
venient form a very satisfactory summary. 
There is a dearth of literature on export ad- 
vertising. Pratt’s publication serves effec- 
tively to fill the gap. Still other sections 
might be singled out for their high quality. 

In any publication containing controver- 
sial material a reviewer can readily find oc- 
casion to dissent from certain statements. 
We have no desire to discount this excellent 
publication, but can not refrain from taking 
issue with a few comments. On page 67, the 
author states “It is absurd for any manufac- 
turer to attempt to develop an export market 
if he cannot supply the requirements of his 
domestic trade.” This is an amazing state- 
ment to come from a former chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Longrun stability is of fundamental impor- 
tance to every firm, and one way to gain that 
stability is through the development of the 
widest possible market. Many firms that 


could not possibly meet all of the demands of 
the domestic market during the war and the 
subsequent boom period have consistently 
allocated a specified percentage of their out- 
put to the foreign market. 

We take issue with the statement on page 
1172, that “there is still no fully adequate 
instruction, graduate or undergraduate, be- 
ing given in any American University.” 
Technically this may be true, as it probably 
is of all other university training, since the 
ideal is not readily attained. The record of 
the graduates of a number of Universities 
give evidence of the effectiveness of the 
training which has been offered. 

Here and there are self-evident statements 
which could well be omitted in the interest of 
saving space and reading time. For example, 
on page 69 we are told, as a part of a con- 
sideration of “Export Know-How,” “the 
man with an inefficient organization—whose 
personnel are not trained .. . had better not 
attempt the venture.” Pretty obvious! 

The book is divided into eight parts each 
of which is terminated with a bibliography. 
In a volume of this size such a distribution 
of references is to be commended. Several 
appendices provide data on treaties, impor- 
tant recommendations of the Federal Trade 
Commission bearing upon foreign trade 
policy, contract forms, commercial abbrevi- 
ations, conversion tables and other useful 
data. An index further facilitates the use of 
the book. 

The volume is too long to permit specific 
comment upon all its details. No doubt it 
will serve a useful purpose in a field of many 
complexities, and as future editions are 
published deficiencies in the first edition, 
always difficult to avoid, can be rectified. 

Eucene Van CLEEF 
Ohio State University 


ADVERTISING AGENCY FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT AND AccounrTING, by Ira W. Rubel. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948. Pp. 342. $5.00.) 

With the statement that in advertising 
agencies “the obsolete records and the need 
for systematic methods are appalling”’ (p. 3), 
the author introduces his book. It is in the 
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nature of a manual and “is intended as a 
guide for agency executives and owners in 
the management of financial affairs” (p. 3). 
This objective is to be served by determining 
“what facts and figures are needed” and how 
“these facts and figures can best be secured” 
(p. 5). 

Part I of the book, comprising eleven 
chapters, is introduced with a short historical 
review of the development of the agency. 
The author then devotes the remainder of the 
section to a description of the functions 
performed by the agency in bringing publish- 
er and advertiser together. Problems peculiar 
to agency operations covering, in the main, 
media selection, space buying, insertion 
orders, billing, agency liability and agency 
compensation are reviewed in detail and 
their significance in management is empha- 
sized. 

Part II, titled “Accounting Procedures,” 
assigns ten chapters to the technical aspects 
of record keeping, with the primary objective 
of providing information that will enable 
the advertising executive “‘to determine the 
results from the policies the agency has 
followed” (p. 101). 

The accounting questions involved in 
agency accounting do not of themselves 
create any insurmountable obstacles, but the 
discussion of the details and techniques 
(Part II, Chapters 1-8) of the process of cost 
accumulation and billing for the different 
media (newspaper, radio, magazine, outdoor) 
demonstrate the complete dependence of the 
timeliness and statistical accuracy of the 
results on the proper design and use of basic 
business papers and of their efficient routing 
through the organization. In this the book is 
thorough and complete and any accounting 
system designed in terms of such business 
papers could not but provide useful and 
current information whereby management 
could measure and test the adequacy of its 
policies and the profitableness of its oper- 
ations. 

A lengthy section of the book (Chapter 9, 
Part II) is devoted to the agency accounting 
system in its entirety. This presents a detailed 
chart of accounts, a description of the several 
books of original entry and their use, and 


finally a listing of all necessary subsidiary 
records and business papers. The system as 
designed contemplates an extensive opera- 
tion. However, it gives the appearance of 
being sufficiently pliable to be adaptable to 
any situation regardless of size. 

Criticism of the manual could be made 
relative to its organization. It is not clear why 
the chapter on budgets should appear in 
Part I which deals with agency functions, 
nor why the chart of accounts and the books 
of entry (Chapter 9, Part II) should follow 
rather than precede the detailed description 
of the problems incident to their use in the 
accumulation and recording of financial and 
other data. This reviewer would also take 
issue with Mr. Rubel’s repeated assertions 
that he is developing accounting principles 
applicable to advertising agencies. Mr. 
Rubel has done nothing more than design a 
specialized system employing accounting 
principles that have been established for 
some time. 

The book is another addition to the 
Printer’s Ink Business Bookshelf and should 
serve the ends for which it was intended. It 
possesses a comprehensive index and is 
amply supplied with illustrations of account- 
ing and business forms. 

Joun Pacani 
Stanford University 


How Manuracturers Repuce Tuer Dis- 
TRIBUTION Costs, by Charles H. Sevin. 
(Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1948. Pp. 149. $.35.) 


In a very readable 150 page government 
publication, Charles H. Sevin, of the Market- 
ing Division, Office of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce, presents the results of case 
studies covering twenty-six manufacturers 
of consumer goods, five of industrial goods, 
and seven manufacturers of both. Companies 
were selected because they had accomplished 
substantial reductions in their unit market- 
ing costs. The objective of the survey, out of 
which developed this booklet,‘‘is to present 
a factual description of the distribution cost 
analysis methods which are actually being 
used by manufacturers, and the results which 
they achieved in their use.” The author says 
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“‘a comparative evaluation of these various 
techniques, as well as an extended discussion 
of the principles and methods of distribution 
cost analysis are beyond the scope of this 
survey.” 

The case results are presented under these 
seven main headings: Customers, Channels, 
Orders, Territories, Salesmen, Products, and 
Physical Distribution. For each case there 
is a short summary of the methods used and 
the results achieved; following the summary 
is the description of the techniques and 
methods employed by the management. For 
some cases, tables and charts are included to 
further aid in an understanding of both 
techniques and results. Throughout the 
cases, emphasis is placed on the importance 
of sales potentials and the apportionment of 
sales effort in relation to the potentials. 

Some cases illustrate better than others 
how distribution costs are decreased and are 
generally more useful cases. For example, 
Case No. 44, dealing with salesmen, very 
effectively develops the work involved in 
regional sales potentials, territorial cost 
analyses, and experimentation in decreasing 
the number of salesmen—all in order to 
effect better territorial divisions. Emphasis 
is placed on diminishing returns and the 
many complex and inter-related factors in 
determining the most profitable number of 
salesmen for a marketing territory. Case 
No. 43 dealing with products is a very in- 
teresting development of product-line and 
profit-and-loss statements, with good figures 
and charts covering the years 1923-1940. 
Case No. 10 dealing with territories illus- 
trates an interesting method for analyzing 
earnings by towns. 

The author points out that the war period 
in many instances would not fully test the 
methods and techniques for reducing costs. 
In addition to this limitation, this reviewer 
feels that more attention needs to be given 
also to the study of manufacturing costs in 
relation to various sales volumes. One 
wonders also, after reviewing the successes 
of these companies, whether reductions in 
cost were due to other factors than those 
indicated. 

In the part devoted to salesmen, one would 


like to see a further development of the usual 
elements of a good sales management pre- 
gram. For example, in the cases on ‘crritorial 
re-organization, one would like to see some 
cases that include the studies necessary for a 
clear definition of the salesman’s job along 
with improved selection and training of 
salesmen, all of which are important in a 
cost reduction program in a company. 

This relatively short, inexpensive booklet 
—only 35¢—is a distinct addition to uni- 
versity and business libraries, especially now 
when the buyers’ market is looming ever 
greater and there is a need for watching 
carefully all marketing expenditures. It 
would be very helpful to marketing teachers 
if more of this sort of analytical and illus- 
trative material were included in marketing 
texts for teaching in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

James R. Hawkinson 
Northwestern University 


Tue American Economy: Its ProBLems 
AND Prospects, by Sumner H. Slichter. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 
Pp. 214. $2.75.) 

A fair question to ask an author is why he 
used the time and energy to write the partic- 
ular publication. There are many answers to 
this query, but Dr. Slichter’s answer in this 
case is interesting. He writes: The present is 
an opportune time to examine the economic 
arrangements of this country because (1) 
a great shift in power—a shift from the 
businessmen to representatives of employees 
—is occurring; (2) the institutions under 
which we operate are being subjected to an 
attack without equal in the history of the 
world and (3) the thinking about economic 
organization and policies during the last 
fifteen years has been unduly influenced by 
the depression and the war. Dr. Slichter is, 
therefore, taking advantage of this period of 
flux to present his views on the characteris- 
tics, problems, and prospects of the American 
economy. The thinking people of America 
are indeed fortunate that he has taken the 
time and energy to put his observations in 
writing. 

What are his thoughts about the character- 
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istics of the American economy? He writes: 
“Five characteristics distinguish the Ameri- 
can economy: it is predominately an economy 
of private enterprise; it is a laboristic 
economy—or rapidly becoming one; it is 
highly competitive; it is highly dynamic; and 
it is highly self-sufficient.” The second of 
these likely will prove to be the “stranger” 
in this distinguished group, although a 
statement about private enterprise is not to 
be overlooked. It is “‘although the country 
has not gone far in socializing property, it 
has socialized a considerable part of income.” 
There is much food for thought in this 
statement. 

What is a laboristic economy? “By this I 
mean that employees are the most influential 
group in the community and that the 
economy is run in their interest more than in 
the interest of any other economic group.” 
Slichter grants that ‘ ‘Many people will deny 
that the United States is becoming a labor- 
istic community,” and for their benefit he 
presents arguments in support of his con- 
tention. In so doing one learns that the force 
behind this laboristic movement is not that 
held by Marx and his associates, because the 
present day laborer has received a principal 
portion of the gains arising from technological 
progress, he has become more skilled, and 
he is not without property. He is sensing 
more accurately his importance as a producer 
and consequently has proceeded to demand 
and get more of the fruits of production. 

What are the economic problems of the 
American economy? “Of the economic 
problems, four seem to stand out above all 
others in importance. They are: (1) The 
problem of industrial relations, that is, the 
problem of developing satisfactory relations 
between trade unions and managements, and 
between trade unions and the community as 
a whole. (2) The problem of economic 
stability, of keeping the economy operating 
steadily at high levels of employment. (3) 
The problem of international economic 
policies of the United States, of developing 
policies to fit present-day world conditions. 
(4) The problem of incentives to expand 
industrial capacity and to increase pro- 
duction.” 


The problems of industrial relations are 
the result of the rapid rise of trade unions. 
While management and labor settle their 
difficulties through collective bargaining, the 
country is ill prepared to deal with problems 
which arise while the bargaining is in process, 
and with its after effects. After briefly 
discussing such problems as controlling the 
nature of the bargaining process, controlling 
the results of bargaining, limiting the allow- 
able area of industrial conflict protecting the 
rights of union members or would-be union 
members, developing effective cooperation 
between unions and managements and the 
effects of overemphasis of special interests, 
Dr. Slichter concludes: “Much careful 
thought, thorough discussion, and patient 
experimentation will be needed to enable the 
community to develop the new body of 
thought, the new standards of conduct, and 
the new concepts of fairness required to 
guide employers, employees, consumers, and 
the government in the many new situations 
created by the rise of trade unions.” Again, 
there is much food for thought in this con- 
clusion. 

Dr. Slichter introduces his problem of 


economic stability with this important 
statement: “The time is past when the 
community will tolerate prolonged and 


large-scale unemployment. Unless the econo- 
my can be made to operate more steadily in 
the future than in the past, the community 
will surely experiment with radical changes 
in its economic institutions.” The i importance 
of a satisfactory solution to this problem is 
not to be denied. What does Dr. Slichter 
suggest? He informs us that the conditions 
explaining the susceptibility of the economy 
to expansion and contraction are: (1) the 
high ratio of money to the current level of 
production, which means that a very small 
change in the disposition of people to vary the 
proportion of their assets held in the form of 
money (deposits and currency) will sub- 
stantially raise or lower the current demand 
for goods; (2) the great amount of spending 
that depends upon man’s view of the future; 
and (3) the credit system which greatly 
increases the capacity of a rise in optimistic 
expectations to increase the demand for 
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goods through a rise in the total amount of 
money in the community. His suggested lines 
of attack are: (1) altering the conditions 
that directly determine the stability of 
demand and (2) developing compensatory 
arrangements. Space prevents the develop- 
ment of his views on these points so only a 
few of the more important are listed, namely: 
(1) Give enterprises powerful incentives to 
make their expenditures on capital goods 
more steady through changes in the present 
income-tax law; (2) If the community per- 
mits the amount of money to be increased by 
the expansion of private bank loans during 
a boom, it must be prepared to prevent any 
subsequent decrease in bank loans from 
substantially reducing the volume of money 
and amount of spending during the contrac- 
tion. These call for a better relationship 
between private and public financing and 
credit controls and changes in the collection 
and payment of unemployment compensa- 
sation funds; (3) Additional anti-deflationary 
devices might take the form of government 
ownership of certain large industries, such as 
railroad and electric light and power (thus 
assuring that capital expenditures in these 
industries will not drop when _ business 
contracts) or special arrangements between 
the government and these industries to 
assure that their capital expenditures will be 
independent of business conditions. His ideas 
on the subject of economic stability are 
indeed thought provoking. 

Dr. Slichter’s thoughts on the problem 
of international economic policy are those to 
be expected from an economist, namely, 
exports must be paid for by imports or be 
considered as sift. He does not favor the 
latter solution because of our own diminish- 
ing resources and the failure to take full 
advantage of our productive efficiency in 
some industries. He grants that the necessary 
volume of imports ($17 to $22.5 billions 
yearly) would temporarily cause some hard- 
ship to some groups but he infers that the 
benefits arising from the increased possibility 
of national and international economic 
stability would be a satisfactory offset. 
Lastly, he states that the present is an op- 
portune time to solve this problem. 


What are the prospects for the American 
economy? The case for pessimism and that 
for optimism are examined before Dr. 
Slichter states: ““The two principal reasons 
for doubting the optimist case are (1) the 
possibility that the community will be un- 
willing to reform the tax laws so as to avoid 
imposing stiff penalties on enterprise and 
(2) the possibility that the strong and 
aggressive trade-union movement and public 
hostility to price increases will prevent 
adequate expansion of certain key industries 
(industries producing raw materials used in 
making capital goods.” The first doubt may 
be overcome in large measure by plowing 
back earnings and by borrowing from banks; 
the second is likely to be solved by the com- 
munity choosing to “‘enforce a national wage 
policy on employees and trade unions.” 
If these doubts are resolved and if the his- 
torical trends are projected, the net national 
product in 1990 could be somewhere between 
$550 billion and $goo billion in 1947 dollars. 

Dr. Slichter lastly evaluates the American 
Economy by applying to it an interesting 
set of economic and non-economic tests. He 
concludes that the American econorny is a 
far better one than most people realize and 
then asks, “‘Will the new laboristic economy 
in the United States be able to give to the 
world the kind of economic leadership it 
needs?—No one knows the answer to this 
question.—The new laboristic society that 
is emerging in the United States has an 
opportunity to build far better economic 
institutions than the world has ever seen. 
It has a chance to keep the best features of 
capitalism.—It hasan opportunity to improve 
greatly on the institutions of capitalism.—It 
should be able to develop ways and means 
of keeping industry operating steadily with- 
out large ups and downs.—If the new labor- 
istic economy can achieve these result>, the 

rate of industrial progress attained under 
capitalism will be maintained and the stand- 
ard of living should continue to double 
every forty years or less.” 

One should read this book for the following 
reasons, if for no others, namely, it reviews 
many of the strong and weak points of the 
private enterprise system, it outlines an 
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authority’s views on the shape of things to 
come and it conveys a spirit of optimism 
about our ability to solve our pressing eco- 
nomic problems and about the magnitude of 
our economy forty years hence. 

Crausin D. Haverty 
Stanford University 


SAMPLING INspEcTION, by the Statistical 
Research Group, Columbia University. 
Edited by H. A. Freeman, Milton iried- 
man, Frederick Mosteller, and W. A. 
Wallis. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 395. $5.25.) 
“Sampling inspection is the process of 

evaluating the quality of material by in- 
specting some but not all of it. Its purpose is 
the control of quality through disposition of 
materials already produced or through regu- 
lation of the process of production.” 

This book has made a major contribution 
to sampling inspection, which has been 
developing rapidly for about two decades. 
The publication of literature on this subject 
did not keep pace with its rapid develop- 
ment and, hence, there existed a vital need 
for a book of this type. It provides a system- 
atic and comprehensive account of some of 
the best current inspection procedures with 
detailed instructions for carrying out these 
procedures. The book was prepared by the 
Statistical Research Group, Division of War 
Research, Columbia University, for the 
Applied Mathematics Panel, National De- 
fense Research Committee, Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. It is an 
outgrowth of a Navy manual on sampling 
inspection (including tables, procedures, and 
principles) prepared by the group for use by 
a Government agency for acceptance sam- 
pling only. ““The present book presents, in a 
form suitable for the peacetime needs of 
industry, sampling procedures for use in 
either acceptance inspection or process 
control.” It is based, largely, on ideas de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and the Army Ordnance Department and 
has derived the benefit of the Statistical 
Research Group’s close contact with quality 
control work in industry and other branches 
of the armed forces, particularly the Army 


Quartermaster Corps, the Army Signal 
Corps, the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, and 
the Navy Bureau of Ships. 

The purposes of the book as given in its 
introduction are as follows: “One purpose 
of this book is to explain the general principles 
of sampling inspection as a method for 
determining the quality and acceptability 
of material and as a method for controlling 
the quality of material. A second purpose is 
to describe in detail a standard sampling— 
inspection procedure that may be readily 
applied to a wide variety of products. A 
third purpose is to provide an extensive 
catalogue of sampling plans, usable both by 
those who adopt the standard procedure and 
by those who construct tailor-made pro- 
cedures.” When a product is submitted in 
batches or groups called lots, sampling plans 
are used in deciding whether to accept or 
reject the lot on the basis of the quality of a 
representative sample of items taken from 
the lot. There are various methods of describ- 
ing lot quality or item quality. The present 
book treats the case where the guality of a lot 
is expressed by the percentage of defective 
items it contains and the quality of an individ- 
ual item is expressed as defective or non- 
defective. 

The material is presented in a most system- 
atic and logical manner in the following 
five parts: 


Part I. Introduction 

Part II. Principles of Sampling Inspec- 
tion for Attributes 

Part III. A Standard Sampling—Inspec- 
tion Procedure 

Part IV. Construction of Sampling Tables 
and Standard Procedure 

Part V. Tables 


Part I gives the nature and uses of sampling 
inspection and purposes and scope of the 
book. Part II is a detailed exposition of the 
basic principles involved in the establishment 
and operation of sampling-inspection pro- 
cedures. A thorough knowledge of Part II 
is required for those who want to develop 
their own procedures or construct special 
plans for particular products. Part III 
describes a standard procedure for selecting 
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sampling plans from the tables of Part V. 
for operating these plans, and for using the 
results of sampling inspection to change the 
sampling plans. The standard procedure is 
sufficiently flexible to apply to most inspec- 
tion programs. “This part is intended pri- 
marily for those concerned with the ‘how’ 
rather than the ‘why’ of sampling.” It 
recommends a division of responsibilities for 
the various phases of the inspection pro- 
cedure and can be used with relative ease by 
persons having only a minimum knowledge 
and experience in inspection. Part IV is a 
technical supplement and describes in detail 
the construction of the tables in Part V and 
the standard procedure of Part III. Part V 
presents the set of sampling tables which is 
the foundation of the book. The collection 
of sampling plans in this book is based on 
the extensive Army Ordnance tables and, in 
addition, presents sequential sampling plans 
which were developed by the Statistical 
Research Group after the Army Ordnance 
tables were constructed. Sequential sampling 
offers the possibility of getting the same qual- 
ity assurance as with single or double sam- 
pling, but with less inspection—that is, 
exceptionally good lots will be accepted 
sooner and exceptionally bad lots will be 
rejected sooner. 

The Statistical Research Group is to be 
commended for its publication of such a 
comprehensive and vitally needed book on 
sampling inspection. This book is more than 
an extensive collection of sampling plans. 
It provides invaluable assistance as a basis 
for an integrated inspection program since it 
presents a standard procedure for selecting 
and operating a sampling plan, with a sepa- 
ration of responsibilities for different phases 
of the inspection program. 

The organization of the book produces a 
considerable amount of repetition but, as 
explained in the preface, it is this organization 
which gives it its ease of reference and 
adaptability to a wide variety of uses. Many 
of its parts are self-contained, which makes 
possible reference to only those parts which 
are essential for the particular purpose 
intended. It is sufficiently scientific, in 
specific parts, for those interested in the 


mathematical-statistical aspects of sampling 
inspection. Other parts are intended pri- 
marily for those interested in the practical 
application of sampling inspection to indus- 
trial problems. 

In short, this book is a very significant 
addition to the literature on quality control 
and an extremely useful manual for those 
persons interested in the practical application 
of sampling inspection. 

H. D. Wotre 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Jersey City, New Fersey 


State, ReGcionaAL AND Locat MaArKET 
INDICATORS 1939-1946, Economic Series 
#67. (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Pp. 99. $.30.) 


This statistical pamphlet is recommended 
(1) to market executives, manufacturers, and 
distributors developing marketing and selling 
plans for local, state, regional, and national 
areas involving analysis of geographic shifts 
in economic activity and (2) to business men 
and business analysts as a reference guide to 
current business statistics, available at 
quarterly or more frequent intervals, for 
different regions, states, and localities. 

The material is clearly and concisely 
presented in four separate parts: Part I 
contains data arranged in 50 tables under the 
general topics of population, employment, 
national income, finance, retail sales, agri- 
culture and miscellaneous indicators. Part II 
sets forth titles, brief descriptions, and source 
references for current regional, state, and 
local business statistics. Part III lists refer- 
ences to data for all countries in the United 
States. Part IV summarizes statistics on 
March 1946 employment and January- 
March 1946 taxable wages and reporting 
units. 

The data in Part I is proposed to serve as 
a basis for the distribution or re-distribution 
of selling, advertising, and promotional effort 
Obviously, the objective is surrounded by 
numerous obstacles: (1) Many manufacturers 
and distributors do not analyze their sales 
by geographic areas, (2) sound technical 
judgment is required in correlating a firm’s 
position with indirect market indicators, and, 
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(3) the new firm’s position in the industry 
and economy may be unpredictable. 

Such data are invaluable in denoting 
trends. Among the more important, the 
following may be specifically cited: (1) the 
industrialization of the South and West, (2) 
the population shift to the Southwest and 
West, (3) the increased buying power of 
women, (4) the decentralization of industry, 
(5) the increase in births. 

In these intervals between complete 
census surveys, supplemental market data 
such as these are essential to prime dis- 
tributors re-examining their basic marketing 
plans and techniques. 

Frank L. RoBerrs 
University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL Prices by 
Warren C. Waite and Harry C. Trelogan. 
(Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1948. Pp. 227. $4.00.) 


Introduction to Agricultural Prices is 
written as a text for courses in agricultural 
prices and marketing. The authors state that 
they have prepared it for use of students 
who have had “‘at least the basic courses in 
economic theory and practice.” The authors 
have made an attempt to integrate the study 
of prices to the study of market organization 
and operation. Courses in agricultural prices, 
and the few texts designed for such courses, 
have previously suffered from lack of such 
integration with either the farm management 
or the marketing courses in the same curri- 
cula. The purpose of the authors “‘is to explain 
how prices diverge from the equilibrium 
situation and why they change, rather than 
to deal with a set of relationships under static 
or equilibrium conditions.” 

For discussion the text may be considered 
in three sections. The first four chapters 
include The Nature and Function of Prices, 
General Price Level, Influence of Demand on 
Prices, and The Supply of Agricultural 
Products. Included in the first two chapters 
are rather condensed treatments of money, 
credit and the equation of exchange; the 
concept and measurement of the general 
price level, effects of price level changes, the 
concept of parity for agricultural prices, and 


the characteristics of farm prices in price 
level changes. 

The chapter devoted to demand includes 
summarizations of elasticity and income- 
consumption elasticity and tabular sum- 
maries of results of empirical studies of these 
demand characteristics. The instructor may 
find, however, that he must allocate a 
greater proportion of class discussion time 
to this subject than is indicated by the space 
occupied in the text. Supply is treated largely 
in terms of description, its stability, the 
effects of acreage change as compared witl. 
yield change, the acreage response to price, 
the cyclical aspects of livestock production; 
analysis i is limited to the discussion of cost 
of production and price. 

Chapters 5 through 12 present the study 
of price in relation to the market structure 
and the place, time, and form utilities created. 
The presentation begins with discussions of 
price determination in the individual market, 
the organization of the market and price 
formation; continues with prices in different 
parts of the market and in related markets 
in the stages of the marketing process, price 
changes over time with one chapter devoted 
to the seasonal movement of prices as related 
to storage; and concludes with discussions 
of future trading, and of prices by classes, 
varieties, and grades. The organization makes 
these chapters useful in introductory courses 
in marketing of farm products, and thereby 
raises the question as to the division of sub- 


ject matter between the introductory market- 


ing and the introductory price courses in 
various curricula. 

For the most part, this section represents 
a well-balanced presentation of the theoreti- 
cal bases and their application. However, 
the graphic presentation of price determi- 
nation in the individual market under vari- 
ous conditions of monopoly and monopsony 
is marred by an unfortunate error in the 
placing of the marginal revenue curve, which 
could lead to confusion in a detailed expla- 
nation in class. 

The last four chapters include Prices of the 
Factors of Production, which seems out of 
place after the emphasis on marketing; 


Methods of Price Analysis, An Experience 
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with Price Control, and Price Policy Applied 
to Agriculture. As with other chapters, the 
inclusion of the topics for introductory study 
has required a rather condensed, and often 
a rather superficial, treatment. The problems 
of price and pricing are so important in 
agriculture that some introduction to those 
problems for the general agricultural student 
seems essential; this text is well suited for 
such a study. A few of the chapters have 
appendices to aid the student; one on prepa- 
ration of index numbers, another on statisti- 
cal demand curves. Many instructors of 
introductory marketing courses also will be 
interested in examining this book for use in 
their classes. 
A. H. Harrinctron 

The State College of Washington 


SELLING TO AND THROUGH THE NEw 
DEPARTMENT Store by E. B. Weiss. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls in Al- 
sociation with Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., 1948. Pp. 316. $5.00.) 


Mr. Weiss, Director of Merchandising for 
the Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. has 
written this sequel to his 1936 book “‘How 
to Sell To and Through Department Stores.” 
Like the earlier volume, this work renders a 
valuable service to manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in giving a comprehensive picture of 
what is going on in department stores, in 
addition to offering helpful suggestions to 
the retailers themselves. It contains 30 
interesting chapters and is amply illustrated. 
As pointed out in an introduction by William 
H. Howard, Executive Vice President of 
R. H. Macy and Company, the war upset 
normal business, and dependable patterns 
have been slow to emerge. The result has 
been “‘a great deal of confusion on the part 
of manufacturers and stores alike.” It is to 
Mr. Weiss’ credit that he has been able to 
turn out a volume during a period of re- 
adjustment still in progress that offers so 
sound and informed an outlook on the future. 

The author epitomizes his work as follows: 
“They (the department stores) will continue 
to be major factors in retail distribution. 
What is more, it is highly probable that they 
have reached the low point in their com- 


petitive status with respect to other mass 
competitors and that from here on out they 
will regain at least a measure of their former 
status. They will do this because they are 
now moving to meet their new mass rivals. 
Exactly how they are moving to meet the 
new competition, and how these moves 
affect the manufacturers who sell to depart- 
ment stores, constitute the nub of this 
volume.” 

The book starts out with a chapter showing 
that department stores are no longer the 
“big boys” of retailing, having been super- 
seded by the mail order houses and the chains. 
The author discusses the suburban branch 
trend, the adoption of chain store practices, 
and the use of national advertising by depart- 
ment stores seeking greater volume. He has 
a number of chapters dealing with sales 
promotional ideas, including helpful sug- 
gestions on the use of direct mail, telephone 
selling, outside selling, radio, intra-store 
television promotions, interior display and 
window display. There is a section on store 
architecture as affecting store promotion. 
Emphasis in the book is on the importance 
of greater cooperation between retailers and 
their resources, and the author bemoans 
“the cold war between road salesmen and 
store buyers.” There are chapters on how to 
improve internal organization; how to imple- 
ment the use of statistical data to better 
serve the merchandise manager; how to 
modernize the role of the buyer; how to use 
price lining more effectively; how to manipu- 
late inventories; how to use leased depart- 
ments to advantage; and how to strengthen 
that “proverbial weak link—the sales per- 
son.” “The Executive Nobody Knows—the 
Controller” is a chapter stressing the im- 
portance of the manufacturers getting to 
know more about the man who prepares the 
statistics, on the basis of which the resource 
will or will not be able to sell a store merchan- 
dise. 

Following are a few of the author’s intri- 
guing observations on sales promotion: “‘De- 
partment stores have barely scratched the 
surface in developing techniques for en- 
couraging ‘impulse’ sales.” ‘Within five 
years department stores will be going from 
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ten to twenty per cent of their total dollar 
volume, and even more in unit volume by 
mail, and telephone, and house to house.” 
“If television lives up even to only a small 
part of its advance billing it will become 
second only to newspaper advertising in 
department store promotions.” ‘Depart- 
ment store window space is decidedly worth 
fighting for because among all mass distrib- 
utors it is probably the most productive 
window space a manufacturer can obtain.” 

All-in-all, Mr. Weiss is to be commended 
for a stimulating work replete with useful 
suggestions for manufacturers and depart- 
ment store executives; for a volume pointing 
out the growing inter-dependence of those 
who sell and those who buy, indicating how 
they can best pull together; and for coming 
out with this book now, when his ideas can 
be of greatest help in overcoming the post- 
war confusions in retailing. 

Davin E. Favitie 

Stanford University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Economics of International Trade, by Hugh B. Killough 
and Lucy W. Killough. Second Edition. (New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 463. 
$5.00.) 


Originally published under the title INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE, the present volume places more em- 
phasis upon economic principles and devotes less space 
to descriptive analysis of industries and natural re- 
sources. The author stresses the national income ap- 
proach, emphasizing problems of unemployment, 
money, and fiscal policy. 

Noteworthy features of the second edition are: All ex- 
cept five historical chapters have been completely re- 
written. These five chapters have been reoriented to 
conform with the new material and new organization; 
chapters on structural changes in national economic 
systems and on full employment policies in relation to 
world trade equilibrium have been added; chapter on 
international cartels, the Bretton Woods agreements, 
and the International Trade Organization have been 
added; the chapter on International Investment has 
been expanded from points of view of the policies of the 
United States, the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the International Trade 
Organization. 


The Board of Directors in Small Corporations, by Myles 
L. Mace. (Boston: Harvard Business School, 1948. 
Pp. 92. $2.00.) 


In a competitive society there is need for a continual 
influx of new enterprises, many of which will start out as 


small corporations. Such new ventures can contribute 
substantially to industrial, economic, and social prog- 
ress. In turn, their success depends in large measure 
upon the caliber of decisions made by management. 

In this study the author examines the opportunities 
and extent to which boards of directors in such ven- 
tures can supplement management direction by provid- 
ing useful sources of management assistance for the chief 
operating executive. 

This is the third report on the subject of directors 
published by the Division of Research. The first was 
Directors and Their Functions: A Preliminary Study by 
John Calhoun Baker; the second was The Board of Di- 
rectors and Business Management by Melvin T. Cope- 
land and Andrew R. Towl. 

This third report is an outgrowth of observations by 
Professor Mace in the development of a new course of 
instruction—Management of New Enterprises—at the 
Harvard Business School during the last two years. 


Dictionary of Modern Economics, by Byrne J. Horton, 
Julien Ripley and M. B. Schnapper. (Washington, 
D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 365. $5.00.) 


The first book of its sort since the publication of Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy in 1894. Among 
its most valuable features are: It defines the basic con- 
cepts of modern economic theory and practice; it explains 
the major terms of business, finance, and commerce; it 
provides digests of laws which have a direct bearing on 
economic activities; it offers condensations of Supreme 
Court decisions which impinge on the nation’s economy; 
it describes governmental and private agencies operating 
in economic fields; it includes innumerable citations of 
reference books on specialized aspects of economics. 
While some of the definitions are not as complete as 
many would feel are essential, it will serve as a handy 


reference book. 


Report of the Twentieth Annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution. (Boston, Mass.: Boston Conference on 
Distribution, 1948. Pp. 93. $3.90.) 


The theme “Distribution in a Changing World” with 
which the Twentieth Boston Conference on Distribution 
dealt, brought forth some very important and signifi- 
cant speeches. Various authorities analyzed the impor- 
tant changes taking place in the economy and the part 
distribution must play to meet such problems as: shift- 
ing from a seller’s market to a buyer’s market, the re- 
duction of costs, the importance of the foreign market, 
the trend in consumer purchasing power, the Marshall 
Plan, fashions, major marketing trends, and the like. 
The clearly defined optimism of all the speakers was one 
of the most encouraging aspects of the conference. It is 
also important to note that the distribution phase of 
our economy is not doing the job of public relations it 
should be doing. 

The Boston Conference without question makes each 
year one of the greatest contributions to the field of mar- 
keting. There are so many excellent suggestions included 
in the fine talks presented at the Conference, that this 
Twentieth Report should be a must reading for everyone 
engaged in any phase of marketing. 
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Marketing. Principles and Methods, by Charles F. Phil- 
lips and Delbert J. Duncan (Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1948. Pp. 714. $5.00.) 

Practical Advertising Procedure, by the Rochester Indus- 
trial Advertisers (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 422. No price given.) 

Modern Packaging Encyclopedia, Edited and published 
by the Staff of Modern Packaging Magazine. (New 
York: Packaging Catalog Corporation, 1949. Pp. 
994. No price given.) 

Commodity Exchanges and Futures Trading, by Julius B. 
Baer and Olin Glenn Saxon. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 309. $5.00.) 

Planning Stores that Pay, by Dr. Louis Parnes. (New 


York: Architectural Record, 1948. Pp. 313. $15.00.) 
Airport Management, by John H. Frederick. (New 
York: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1949. Pp. 316. $4.00.) 
Effective Advertising, by Harry W. Hepner. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Second Edition, 1949. 

Pp. 728. $5.50.) 

Controlling World Trade, by Edward S. Mason. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. Pp. 289. 
$3.00.) 

Stimulating Salesmen Successfully, by Charles B. Roth. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1948. Pp. 348. $5.00.) 

American Transportation in Prosperity and Depression, 
by Thor Hultgren. (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1948. Pp. 397. $5.00.) 
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The Cleveland Conference 


There were 529 registrants at the As- 
sociation’s Winter Conference held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on December 27, 28 and 29. 
The Conference committee headed by Vance 
Chamberlin did an excellent job of handling 
this successful meeting. 

Dr. Kenneth Dameron arranged an out- 


standing program which is_ reproduced 
below: 

Monday, December 27 
10:00 A.M. 


I, The Use of Management Records as a tool for Man- 
aging Marketing Costs 

Chairman: W. M. Hayden 

“Controlling Distribuition Costs in Manufacturing,” 
Charles H. Sevin 

“Controlling Wholesaling Costs,” Dr. L. C. Lockley 

“Techniques for Measuring and Controlling Retailing 
Costs,” S. E. Zubrow 


10:00 A.M. 

II. Sampling 

Chairman, Dr. D. R. G. Cowan 

“How to Obtain Dependable Samples in Marketing Re- 
search,” M. H. Hansen and L. R. Frankel 

“Sampling of Magazine Audiences,” Dr. T. H. Brown 


10:00 A.M. 


III. Teaching Sales Management 

Chairman, Dr. H. H. Maynard 

“The Relation of the American Federation of Sales 
Executives to Teachers of Sales Management,” Rob- 
ert A. Whitney 

“The Basic Course in Sales Management,” Frank H. 
Beach 

“The Use of Problems and Cases in Teaching Sales 
Management,” S. F. Otteson 

“Problem in Teaching Sales Management to Adults,” 
K. D. Hutchinson 


12:00 Noon 

Price Problems (Panel Discussion) 

Chairman: Dr. R. S. Alexander 

“The Background of the Delivered Pricing Problem,” 
Dr. Leverett Lyon 

“Delivered Pricing in a Basing Point Industry,” Nor- 
man W. Foy 
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“The Buyer and Delivered Prices under the Basing 
Point System,” John S. Conant 

“Price Problems—General Discussion,” Dr. George H. 
Brown 


4:00 P.M. 


Contributions of Various Fields of Knowledge to the So- 
lution of Marketing Problems 

Chairman, Dr. T. H. Carroll 

“Problems encountered by Procter & Gamble in the 
Marketing of Sweetex,” James D. Scott 

“What Various Fields of Knoweldge Contribute to the 
Solution of the Marketing Problems Illustrated in the 
Procter & Gamble Case” 

Philosophy—Dr. C. W. Churchman 

Psychology—Dr. H. P. Longstaff 

Statistics—Dr. R. P. Eastwood 

Economics—Dr,. E. Chamberlin 


7:00 P.M. 

Presidents’ Dinner 

Chairman, Dr. John C. Baker 

“The Science of Marketing in Theory and Practice,’, 
Wroe Alderson 

“The Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches,” Honorable Chas. P. Taft 


Tuesday, December 28 
9:00 A.M. 
Trade Marks and Trade Mark Legislation, W. J. Deren- 
berg 
Chairman, Miss Hope Johnson 


10200 A.M. 

I. Marketing Aspects of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram 

Chairman, Dr. D. M. Phelps 

“The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948,” Dr. Arthur 
Smithies 

“Economic Cooperation Administration and the Export 
Trade,” Dr. W. S. Swingle 


10:00 A.M. 

II. Radio Research 

Chairman, Dr. K. H. Baker 

“Interdependence of Radio Measurements,” Dr. Hans 
Zeisel 

“Surveying Radio Listeners by Use of a Probability 
Sample,” Hugh M. Beville 
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12315 P.M. 


Luncheon—Marketing Innovations 

Chairman, H. L. Stephen 

“The Future of Air Transport, Robert Rampseck, in 
Collaboration with Graham Aldrich” 


2:00 P.M. 


Marketing Innovations (Cont'd) 

“Enterprise” (color film), R. A. Ziegler 

“Stockholder Relations,” Bruce Watson 

“A Proven Program of Action for Better Distribution 
through More Efficient Retail Channels,” V. H. Jones 

“Operation Coupons,” H. G. Hagelskamp 


7230 P.M. 

Teaching Advertising 

Chairman: Dr. Kenneth Dameron 

“The Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertis- 
ing,” Allen Billingsley 

“Advertising Trade Associations and the Advertising 
Teacher,” Richard Trumbull, Chester W. Ruth, Elan 
Borton 

Advertising Teaching Problems 

“The Basic Course in Advertising,” Dr. A. W. Frey 

“Graduate Work in Marketing,” Dr. J. C. Seibert 

“Special Courses in Advertising,” Dr. W. A. Nielander 

“Improving Teaching Standards,” Dr. C. H. Sandage 


7:30 P.M. 

II. Teaching Marketing 

Chairman: Dr. J. R. Hawkinson 

“What Material Should We Include and Where?” R. V. 
Mitchell 

“How Should We Present the Course?” Dr. W. R. 
Smith 


Wednesday, December 29 

9:00 A.M. 

I. Eye-Opener Session 

Chairman: Dr. Warren W. Leigh 

“The Home Economist Looks at Marketing,” Dr. Mar- 
garet Brew 

“Impact of Preparedness on Marketing,” Dr. Wenzil K. 
Dolva 


10:00 A.M. 

I. Marketing Theory 

Chairman: Roland S. Vaile 

“A General Theory of Domestic Marketing,” Dr. E. T. 
Grether 

“A Theory of Vertical Price Relations,” Dr. E. R. 
Hawkins 

“A Theory of Market Discrimination,” Dr. G. L. Meh- 
ren 


10:00 A.M. 


11 Teaching Retailing 

“Requirements and Opportunities for College Students 
in Retailing,” Chairman Dr. D. J. Duncan 

Participants: J. H. Danforth, C. C. Lane, J. P. Gutten- 
berg, Bishop Brown, Dr. C. M. Edwards, Jr., D. M. 
Beckley. 

Reports of Chairmen of Sub-Committees 


“Defining Objectives and Content of Courses in Retail- 
ing,” Kenneth Lawyer 

“Establishing and Administering Cooperative Pro- 
grams in Retailing,” Bishop Brown 

“Research Work in Retailing,” Dr. J. W. Wingate 

“Teaching Materials and Aids,” Ralph H. Oakes 


12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 

Joint Meeting: American Marketing Association, Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, Cleveland Chapter, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Cleveland Chap- 
ter of Industrial Advertisers, and Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Cleveland 

Chairman: Dr. Neil H. Borden 

“Diagnosis of Polls in Light of Recent Election,” Dr. 
George H. Gallup 

“Can We Have Confidence in Survey Research Tech- 
niques?” Dr. Rensis Likert 


2:00 P.M. 


I. Teaching Market Research 

Chairman: Dr. M. S. Heidingsfield 

“Curricula Construction for Market Research,” P. M. 
Holmes 

“Bibliographical Materials for Market Research,” L. J. 
Bisbing 

“Job Qualifications in Market Research,” David J. 
Luck 

“Collection and Organization of Case Materials for the 
Teaching of Market Research,” Dr. R. M. Alt 


2:00 P.M. 


II. Teaching Salesmanship 

Chairman: Dr. Brooks Smeeton 

Panel Members: Dr. F. H. Beach, B. R. Canfield, Dr. 
P. L. Brown 

Discussants: Dr. R. W. Cox, W. L. Haeberle, R. S. Wil- 
son, D. R. Osborne. 


2:30 P.M. 

I. Commodity Marketing—Going Where? 

Joint Meeting: American Economic Association and 
American Marketing Association 

Chairman: Dr. John D. Black 

“Food Products,” J. K. Galbraith 

“Textiles and Clothing,” Alfred Cahen 

“Building Materials,” Arthur A. Hood 

“Machines and Equipment,” W. F. Crowder 

“General Synthesis,”” Dr. Reavis Cox 


2:30 P.M. 


II. Problems of International Trade Organization 

Joint Meeting: American Economic Association and 
American Marketing Association 

Chairman: Clair Wilcox 

“The Character and Significance of the General Com- 
mitments that Nations will Make under the Charter,” 
Margaret S. Gordon 

“Postwar Transition: Temporary Escapes from Com- 
mitments under the Charter, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Balance-of-Payments Problem,” J. Her- 
bert Furth 
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“The Character of the Long-run Exceptions and Ex- 
emptions in the Charter, with Particular Reference to 
Agriculture, Industrialization, Customs Unions and 
Free Trade Areas,” John A. Loftus 

Discussion: James S. Earley, W. F. Stolper 

Summary and General Appraisal: Dr. C. B. Hoover 


7:30 P.M. 

Marketing Convention Seminar 

Chairman: Dr. C. W. Randle 

Summary and Discussion of Papers Presented at Con- 
ference and Over-all Views of Various Sessions: Dr. 


Helen Canoyer, John Maddox, S. C. McMillan, 
W. G. Hill, Dr. Ralph Watkins 


Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation was called to order at 5:00 P.M. on 
December 29, 1948, at the Hotel Allerton in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary Huegy reported 
that as of December 24, 1948, the Association 
had a paid membership of 3,345 divided as 
follows: 





i. dcénkbhsaseeneseceesceee 2,640 
Pe? cccchrageaadbsareansannie 259 
NS hea nantiandeetaehinns 344 
PS:  ccb. tienpasdeenonsawinees 102 

ET eee eae nae ane are 35345 


Secretary Huegy spoke of Student Market- 
ing Clubs and their enthusiastic support by 
the chapters. He reported that as of Decem- 
ber 24th there were 13 student marketing 
clubs with many more being organized. 

Members present voted to accept the 
Secretary’s report. 

Treasurer Wilford White then reported 
that the Auditor’s statement would appear 
in detail in the February issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin. However, he gave a few items from 
the November 3oth trial balance. As of 
November 30, 1948, the Association’s general 
surplus was $8,021, of which $4,090 was in- 
vested in securities. Accumulated office fur- 
niture and equipment is valued at $1,100.00 
and the Objective Fund now amounts to 
$3,569.00. A budget of $37,500 for 1949 
was approved. 

A brief report on the present status of the 
Expansion Program was made to the mem- 
bers. A resolution was passed commending 
Vance Chamberlin, Kenneth Dameron, and 


other members of the Conference Committee 
for their excellent work. 

The Membership voted eight to one in 
favor of creating a new type of membership 
called “Sustaining,” dues for which will be 
$100.00 per year. Sustaining members will 
be accepted during the year, but the revenue 
from this source will be accumulated as a 
reserve. 

The Association hopes to have decided up- 
on permanent headquarters by the mid- 
year conference in June. It plans to begin 
the full scale operation including the ap- 
pointment of an executive director by 
January 1, 1950. 


Meeting of Officers and Board of Directors 


The national officers and directors met 
on December 28th, 1948, in the Allerton 
Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio. President Wroe 
Alderson called the meeting to order at 
4:00 P.M. 


Helen G. Canoyer and George H. Allen 
were appointed as directors to fill the 
vacancies left by the election of George 
H. Brown and Gordon Hughes as officers. 

On the recommendation of the editors 
of the jouRNAL, Edward R. Hawkins was 
appointed by the President and approved 
by the directors as managing editor of 
THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

The Secretary, Harvey W. Huegy, re- 
ported on membership and details of the 
Secretary’s Office. He described the new 
headquarters in Chicago. He reported on the 
progress of the National Roster and other 
publications. 

Mr. Wilford White presented the state- 
ment of November 30, 1948 covering the first 
11 months of the year. He then presented 
the 1949 budget for approval. Both state- 
ment and budget were approved. 

The Board of Directors voted to accept 
one new chapter—Central I|linois.—Officers 
of the new Chapter are: 


President: Hugh G. Wales 
Vice-Pres.: Frank R. Beach 
Secretary: James E. Moyer 
Treasurer: David J. Luck 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Fred Emerson Clark 


The American Marketing Association 
regrets the death of Fred Emerson Clark, 
Morrison Professor of Marketing and Eco- 
nomics at Northwestern University, one of 
its charter members and early officers. 

His many writings in the field have had 
a marked influence upon students and 
businessmen interested in the subject with 
which he was early identified. 

As second president of the Association 
he provided the able leadership so greatly 
needed in the formative period of its develop- 
ment. As an officer and member, he gave 
freely of his time to aid in solving its numer- 
ous problems and in furthering the growth 
of the organization. 

Among its members are those fortunate 
enough to have been his students and who 
will remember his scholarly inspiration and 
genuine interest in their university work. 

His numerous colleagues in this Associaton 
will long cherish pleasant memories of his 
warm friendship so often shown in meetings, 
in committees, and in the other activities in 
which he so ably participated. 

In recognition of his substantial contri- 
butions to the growth of the American 
Marketing Association and to Marketing 
literature, it is recommended that this 
tribute be recorded in the minutes of the 
meeting and that copies be sent to his widow, 
Carrie Patten Clark, and to his son, 
Professor F. Eugene Clark of Ohio Weselyan 
University. 


Pelham Barr 


The death of the economist Pelham Barr 
on January 11, 1948, brought to an end a 
life of quiet unremitting toil in behalf of 
American industry and the distributors and 
buyers of its products. 

Mr. Barr was born in London, England, 
in 1892, came to this country when he was 
fifteen years of age. He took his B.S. in 1913 
at Columbia University in the combined 
course of liberal arts and engineering. 

He planned and concluded a number of 
important economic and marketing surveys; 


in 1930-31 he was in charge of investigations 
and reports for the Economic Survey of the 
Book Industry which produced the well- 
known Cheney Report. 

To the high standards of quality in product 
and ethics in service which were Mr. Barr’s 
first concern, his own life bore witness. His 
second cardinal principle was to replace 
merely empty and expedient publicity with 
the publicity of full value; and so with his 
personal code. In 1937 he wrote: “I have 
always tried to keep out of the limelight in 
order to preserve for myself the right to 
think, talk and write according to my own 
wishes and not those of anybody else; and 
not according to any tag tied on me by an 
expecting public....” 

The third great goal of his work was to 
improve communication and bring about ac- 
tual cooperation between buyers and sellers 
of services as well as of goods; in his trade 
association work he developed a unique— 
and truly successful—experiment when he 
organized a group which includes crafts- 
men throughout the country. These sellers 
with their buyers cooperate on an equal 
basis in solving problems of policy standards 
and marketing. Thus, too, everyone who ever 
had his services found working with him not 
only a business arrangement but a warm 
and inspiring association. 

Because he worked for these principles 
and lived by them, although his toil is over, 
his work will last. 


Henry G. Weaver 


Henry Grady Weaver, pioneer in Market 
Research passed away in Detroit on Janu- 
ary 3. He was $9. 

For the last fifteen years he had been 
Director of Customer Research for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, following two years 
on the staff of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., then 
President of General Motors. 

A broad background of engineering and 
merchandising training and _ experience, 
coupled with an early and intense interest 
in Market Research, enabled him to make 
significant contribution to the field of con- 
sumer research, especially in the automotive 
industry. 
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Mr. Weaver first became active in Market 
Research in 1918 when he was associated 
with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 
In 1924 he became Director of Research for 
that company. In the following year he was 
the recipient of a $2000 Harvard Advertising 
Award for research based upon his develop- 
ment of an index of U. S. purchasing power 
by counties. This was well before the day of 
the first Census of Distribution. 

An engineering graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology (1911), Mr. Weaver 
was a prolific writer, being the author of 
numerous pamphlets on research and busi- 
ness subjects. Recently he wrote a book en- 
titled ‘““Mainspring—The Story of Human 
Progress and How Not to Prevent It.’”’ Dur- 
ing the war he was entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing a history of General 
Motors’ wartime activities. 

But Henry Weaver (or “Buck” as he was 
familiarly called) was best known for his 
research on consumer likes and dislikes in 
automobiles, service and merchandising 
problems. Nobody knew more about what 
the public wanted in their car next year. 
And General Motors profited by this knowl- 
edge in engineering and design. “Buck” 
Weaver established their “Proving Ground 
of Public Opinion.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following new members have been ac- 
cepted by the American Marketing Associa- 
tion from November 1, 1948 through Janu- 
ary 31, 1949: 

*Adams, Walter S., Univ. of Tenn., Box 8416, Knoxville 

16, Tenn. 

Armstrong, John L., Armstrong Cork-Canada Ltd., 

6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Quebec 
Atkinson, David Kenneth, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 

1600 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 3, Quebec 
Atwood, C. N., Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., 

744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Baird, John E., Canadian Industries, Inc., Box 10, Mon- 
treal, Quebec 

Baird, Richard Kelly, 3214 Bienville Ave., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Barstow, Jr., Wm. M., J. W. Landenberger & Co., Cas- 
tor at Kensington, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

*Bates, George W., Bryant Coll., 154 Hope St., Provi- 

dence 6, R. I. 

*Barnewall, Gordon G., Ohio State Univ., School of 

Commerce, Columbus, Ohio 


*Bennett, William R., 118 David Kinley Hall, Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana, IIl. 

Bowden, Ralph F., Elliott-Haynes, Ltd., 670 Sun Life 
Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 

Bowes, Richard J., Consumers Coop. Ass’n, Box 2359, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*Brown, Edward G. (Prof.), Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

Bruner, Amelia M., Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Cameron, Ewan G., Russell T. Kelley, Ltd., 480 La- 
Gauchetiere St., W., Montreal 1, Quebec 

Campbell, Wm. W., Aluminum Alloys Corp., 7447 St. 
Aubin, Detroit 11, Mich. 

*Carson, Waller, Jr., Harvard Bus. School, Soldiers 
Field Sta., Boston 63, Mass. 

Choate, Stuart, Western Advertising, 564 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Churchill, Frank P., U. S. Dept. of Com., 2601 Fidelity 
Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Chamberlain, R. W., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Clark, Clinton R., Brook, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
8469 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Mich. 

Clark, Palmer L., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 100 W. Mon- 
roe, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Cohen, Samuel J., Lit Brothers, 8th & Market, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 

*Coleman, P. Evans, Univ. of Bridgeport, Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 

Colman, John P., Ansco Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghampton, N. Y. 

Cooper, John Y., 4751 Drexel Blvd., Chicago rs, Ill. 

Corrado, Benjamin W., Publicker Industries, Inc., 1429 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

*Crampton, L. J., Bureau of Bus. Research, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

*Crandall, Burton B., Syracuse Univ., 105 Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse Io, N. Y. 

*Crews, Dolph, School of Bus. and Public Admin. 
Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

Dailey, Daniel L., Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

*Davis, Herbert G., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Coll., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Dix, Jr., Arthur H., Emery Advertising Corp., 2 E. 
North Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Dodge, James D., 1109 Munroe Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Donahue, Robert J., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
Room 1801, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Doyles, James N., Armour & Co., 1355 W. 31st St., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 

Eager, William S., Montreal Star Co., Ltd., 245 St. 
James St., Montreal 1, Quebec 

Eisenstat, Albert A., Alderson & Sessions, Inc., 1905 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Ellor, John Barclay, W. C. Ritchie, 8801 S. Baltimore 
St., Chicago 17, Ill. 

Evans, Jr., Ralph L., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Evans, Samuel S., Wilkening Mfg. Co., 2000 S. 71st St., 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
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*Farnsworth, Clyde H., Miss. St. Coll., Box 1214, State 
College, Miss. 

Flanagan, T. F., National Association of Radio Station 
Representatives, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Gable, John F., Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Gerth, Ruth, Design Development Assoc., 45 Castle 
St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Gibbs, William A., Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 

Gittleman, Arnold Gerald, 220 Legion St., Brooklyn, 
| # 

Glines, Wilbert H., Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 
Clifford St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Godfrey, Henry F., J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

*Goodell, George S., 2226 S. 7th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Gordon, N. Nicholas, Coll. of Commerce, Tulane Univ., 
New Orleans 15, La. 

Gorman, William J., 10624 Walden Parkway, Chicago 
43, Ill. 

Gray, Morris. United-Carr Fastener Corp., 31 Ames 
St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

Grobaugh, Alva B., Baldwin Wallace Coll., Berea, Ohio 

*Gross, Walter, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Hall, Noble, Atlantic Refining Co., 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Harrison, H. C., Gettier-Montayne, Inc., 405 W. Frank- 
lin, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Hatfield, Dan D., 2022 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

*Hemmingsen, Robert W., Univ. of Mo., Business & 
Public Administration, Columbia, Mo. 

*Herrick, Kenneth W., Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn, 

Higgins, George A., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 459 
Frick Annex, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

*Hodges, John Elton, Rice Inst., Houston, Texas 

Horn, John D., 46 E. Passaic Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

James, Richard L., Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio 

Johnson, Billy Bruce, Central State Bank, 225 W. First 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Johnston, George P., Milwaukee Sentinel, 123 W. Mich- 
igan St, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Kaminski, Edward J., 4617 Carrie Ave., St. Louis 15, 
Mo. 

Keith, Michael, Smaller Bus. Consultants, sos Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Kelsey, Preston L., Norge Div., Borg Warner Corp., 670 
E, Woodbridge, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Keysmith, Robert H., General Motors Corp., GM 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Kimball, Milo, Dept. of -Economics, Univ. of Mass., 
Amherst, Mass. 

King, Robert Elton, De Paul Univ., 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
dago 37, Ill. 

Kingston, William H., Campbell Soup Co., 100 Market 
St., Camden, N. J. 

Kitch, Edwan A., 754 William St., River Forest, Ill. 

Kissileff, M. Z., Sears Roebuck & Co., 4640 Roosevelt 
Rd., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Kolesik, Robert P., Simoniz Co., 2100 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

Ladabouche, N. R., 1607 Murdock Rd., Philadelphia 
19, Pa. 


Lair, Jesse K., 911 E. 15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Langen, James J., A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 1018 E. 
Breckenridge, Mexico, Mo. 

Last, Emanuel Mark, 2121 Beekman PI., Brooklyn 25, 
a A 

Lee, Alfred E., Johnson & Johnson, 500 George St., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Lee, Jr., Ralph G., Book House for Children, 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Lehman, Murray, 345 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

Lindow, Howard E., 5512 Park Pl., Minneapolis 10, 
Minn. 

*Lindquist, C. Albin, Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, L. I., 
N. Y. 

*Loyd, David P., Ashland Coll., Ashland, Ohio 

McClelland, Gilbert W., Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 

McClelland, W. B., 1246 W. Michigan Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

McCullough, Frances M. M., Federated Department 
Stores, Federated Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

McKewen, George E., Jr., P. O. Box 47, Baltimore 3, 
Md. 

McNabb, Victor O., 3478 Martha Custis Drive, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

McNeal, Dean, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Main, Marshall L., 142 Barrington Rd., Upper Darby, 
Pa. 

Mainwaring, Margaret R., S.K.F. Industries, Inc., 
Front & Erie, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Mayer, F. D., Reyam Plastic Products, 1525 E. 53rd 
St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Mayer, George N., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

*Mehren, George L., Univ. of Calif., Div. of Agricultural 
Economics, Davis, Calif. 

Miller, John N., 2210 Flagler Pl., N.W., Washington 1, 
D.C. 

Moss, Urban H., VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Court Sq. 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Moyer, Doris E., 5111 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nichols, Jr., M.T.,353 Lawrence Rd., Medford 55, Mass. 

Niles, Jerry Maynard, 27. E. Washington St., Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Noonan, Marjorie A., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Norberg, Curtis W., Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 26, Minn. 

Olson, L. M., 840 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 

Pomerance, Eugene C., McCann-Erickson Inc., 318 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Potter, Allen R., The Seattle Times, Fairview North & 
John Sts., Seattle 11, Wash. 

Putz, Frank, Marquette Univ., Coll. of Bus. Adm., 1217 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Rambo, Jr., Joseph S., 1101 W. Airy St., Norristown, 
rh 

Reynolds, Robert D., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Ritchie, Henry T., 5869 Chabot Rd., Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Robb, Betsey Annn, 4301 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 
Robbins, Harvey H., Paraffined Carton, Research Coun- 
cil, 111 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Roberts, Mrs. Dorothy, International Surveys, Ltd., 
1541 Mackay St., Montreal 25, Quebec 
Roberts, Shirley, International Surveys, Ltd., 1541 
Mackay St., Montreal 25, Quebec 
*Robertson, Oliver M., Jr., Okla. A. & M. Coll., School 
of Intensive Bus., Stillwater, Okla. 
Rodgers, John E., 153 N. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 
Rogers, Thomas W., American Finance Conference, 176 
W. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Rosenthal, Jacob, Donahue & Coe, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Ross, Glenn Martin, 521 Coventry Rd., Baltimore 29, 
Md. 
Sawyer, Albert Ernest, Albert E. Sawyer Co., 56 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Schnerr, F. Grant, Atlantic Refining Co., 260 Broad 
St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Schorr, Suzanne, Oak Lane Manor 303-C, Philadelphia 
26, Pa. 
Schwartzman, Milton, Read Drug & Chemical Co., 201 
W. Franklin St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Sedgeman, W. H., Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Shutack, John T., 515 Telford Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Sikes, Allen B., Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Silvestro, Anita di, Burke Marketing Research, Inc., 34 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Silvestro, Gloria di, Burke Marketing Research, Inc., 34 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Slack, Frank E., Associated Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Blvd., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Smith, Carl C., 844 Howard St., Findlay, Ohio 
*Smith, Robert Lowell, College of Business Adm., Syza- 
cuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Smith, William L., Tennessee Coal Iron & R.R., 724 
Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Snyder, H. L., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 Sev- 
enth Ave., Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. 
tark, Robert E., Young & Rubicam, Inc., 333 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 1, Ill. 
*Staudt, Thomas A., School of Bus., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Stecker, Miss Virginia, 33 S. Camac St., Philadelphia, 
ra. 

Steinberger, Herbert L., Mengel Co., 4th & Colorado, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Stephenson, Harold E., Canada Starch Co., Ltd., 1940 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 2, Quebec 

Stern, David, 819 Lincoln, Evanston, IIl. 

Suhring, William Frederick, Jr., Pepsodent Division, 
Lever Bros. Co., 141 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Sullivan, Ronald A., Western Auto Supply, 2107 Grand, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Swift, Prentiss P., 112 E. Providence Rd., Aldan (Delco), 
ra. 

Thomas, Robert J., Allegheny Conference, 508 Magee 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Thomson, Alex F., The National Breweries, Ltd., 990 
Notre Dame St., W., Montreal, Quebec 

Tisdale, Dr. Edward N., Ross Ray, Inc., 2751 E. Jef- 
ferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 

*Trelogan, Dr. Harry C., U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Troelston, Emil S., Univ. of Ga., Coll. of Bus. Adm., 
Athens, Ga. 

Turner, Jr., James W., 515 S. 51st St., Philadelphia 43, 
ra. 

Van Nest, Robert A., Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
600 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Vinson, George J., City Coll. of N. Y., 430 W. soth 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Walker, Edward S., F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Olney 
P.O., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

Ward Jr., James W., U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Watson, Robert H., 1435 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Weber, John, U. S. Dept. of Com., 103 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Webster, Thomas N., The Pure Oil Co., 34 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Wick, William A., Vitro Mfg. Co., 60 Greenway Dr., 
Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 

Winner, Robert J., General Electric Co., 2000 Taylor 
St., Ft. Wayne 6, Ind. 

Worthington, William F., Armour & Co., Coated 
Abrasion Div., 1355 W. jist St., Chicago 9, Ill. 

Zinn, Mary S., 5748 Blackstone, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Zwerling, Henry, 574 Ralph Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
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